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Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I renew my de- 
mand for the floor. Iam entitled to it. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I object to 
the gentleman proceeding further until members 
shall have resumed their seats. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. Does the Clerk 
recognize my right to the floor? 

The CLERK. The Clerk does; but the Clerk 
also asks the gentleman to suspend his remarks 
until order 1s restored. 

Mr. PEYTON. Order has been restored, and I 
hope that the gentleman will be allowed to proceed. 

{r. CLEMENS. Will the gentleman yield 
the floor to me? , 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I think not; I 
do not want to excite further dispute, but to calm 
this difficulty. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will make a state- | 
ment to the House. ‘The gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Harris] was upon the floor by the 
unanimous consent of the Pivase, and he yielded 
it to certain gentlemen for explanation. After the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. McRae] had 
concluded his explanation, the gentleman from 
Maryland was by the consent of the House en- 
titled to the floor to proceed with his remarks. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I wish to pro- 
ceed now. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I desire to say that if these 
things are to continue in the future, I must bring 
a double-barreled shot-gun into the House with 
me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAiRIS, of Maryland. I am sorry to 
find that my friend from Louisiana is disposed to 
make game of the House. [Renewed laughter.] | 

I do not know, Mr. Clerk, precisely how this 
excitement sprang up. I had nothing to do with 
it myself; but I think the very best evidence the 
members of the House can now give of their con- 
sciousness of what is due to their own sclf-re- 
spect, and of their recognition of the imperative 
necessity resting upon them to preserve that de- 
corum which is due both to the body of which 
they are members, and the people they represent, | 
is to show, by their conduct now, that these tem- 
porary excitements can be quieted as speedily as 
they are raised, and to determine that never again 
will they permit such a scene to be renewed upon 
this floor. [Applause in the galleries. } 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I am not surprised that there 
should be some passion and excitement evinced 
at this session, in view of some peculiar circum- 
stances that have occurred in the country and in 
the House; and it is natural that the discussions 
of the House upon these delicate and alarming 
subjects, should have exhibited the excited feel- 
ing they were so well calculated to produce; but, 
however much gentlemen may have felt justified 
in speaking under such impulses under these cir- 
cumstances, I know there is not a man here who 
is not icon of rising above all these personal and 
sectional irritations, and showing himself, what 
we all ought to be, the decorous and dignified 
Representatives of a great nation. [Applause in 
the galleries. ] . 

Now, I want to say a word on the subject which 
preceded this sharp discussion. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Will the gentleman let me 
mA single word ? 

r. HARRIS, of Maryland. I prefer not now. 
I say it with great courtesy. I prefer not to do 
so at this moment. 

Mr. CLEMENS. One word. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I will not. [Ap- 
plause in the galleries.}] I have manifested a dis- 
position, as the House has seen, during the whole 
morning, to be courteous in the extreme to every 
gentleman who desired to speak while I held the 
floor. At what I conceive to be a better time, 1 
will give the gentleman from Virginia an oppor- 
tunity to say what he desires to say. Ido not 
want to yield the floor at present toany one. I 
want the House to get over this flurry, and go to | 
something else. I want to change the current of 
feeling, that there may be no renewal inside the 
walls of this House of any of these personal alter- 
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PROCEEDINGS OF 


When I raised the point upon which this whole 


discussion sprang up, I did not dream, | assure | 
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you, that I was going to bring out the different | 


gentlemen of that conference committee in any 


| explanations as to what had occurred in their || 





| tion of this House; and I am perfectly willing 


meeting. I only proposed to call the attention of 
the House to what I thought a most sensible and 
excellent resolution on the subject of the Helper 
book; and this discussion has shown that the 
various gentlemen of the different parties on that 
conference committee concur with me in the view 
that it is a good and fitting resolution for this 
House to adopt. The reason I propose to bring 


up that substitute, in preference to asking a direct | 


voteon the proposition of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, is this: I understand that those who have 
charge of the points of order which take prece- 
dence of the resolution of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, are willing to withdraw them for this sub- 
stitute; and now, without further discussion, I put 


|| upon this resolution to-day. 


| from Pennsylvania insists upon a vote upon his 


point of order, and the House will not allow it to be 
taken, I suppose, in the position of things here, the 
Clerk not feeling himself authorized to make any 
decision upon points of order, and where, uponany 
objection, members may get up and debate as long 
as they please, there is no hope of getting a vote 
had been told that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stevens} 
would waive his point, as Mr. Hickman, his col- 
league, had waived his, and that we should be 
able to reach a vote upon the resolution at once. 
But, as he declines, I will, whenever it becomes 
possible, offer the resolution which has b en read 
at the Clerk’s desk as a substitute for the pend 
ing resolution. 

1 will say one word more, and then I will yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia, |Mr. Crawrorp,] 


| who is amember of that committee, and who de- 


it to the good sense of the House whether it will | 
not achieve a practical and desirable result by | 


allowing these gentlemen to withdraw the motions 
and points of order that precede the resolution of 
the gentleman from Missouri; and then let a vote 
be taken at oncgon this resolution, as a substitute 
for that of the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. 
Crark,] and the gentleman from North Carolina, 
{[Mr. Girmer.} And I ask the gentlemen who 
have raised these points of order, whether or not 


they are willing to withdraw them? | believe my || 


friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hickman] raised 
@ point in connection with the plurality rule, and 
I ask him if he will waive its precedence in this 
view ? 

Mr. HICKMAN. I have always said I will 
not be any barrier, at any time, to the erganiza- 
so 


=? 


| far as I am concerned, to dispose of all questions 
| upon the Journal without further debate; or Lam 


perfectly willing that they should all be with- 
drawn, if, by doing so, genlemen think an organ- 
ization of the House can be advanced. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I would like to 
know of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Stevens,| who, I believe, has pending a pre- 
liminary point of order, whether} 
waive it? 


1e is willing to | 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I am willing 
| to take a vote upon that point of order instantly, 
without further debate; and, 1f the House thinks || 


anything but the election of a Speaker isin order, 
to vote upon the pending resolutions with pleas- 
ure; but | cannot departtrom the principle which 


L have stood by for five weeks, without stultifying | 


myself. I am willing to vote upon it without fur- 
ther debate; and if it is overruled to vote upon 
the resolution the gentleman proposes to submit. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 
would allow a vote now to be taken upon that 
point of order, the matter would be relieved of 
one great difficulty. I think the point might as 
well be voted upon at this time as any other. I| 
do not hear any objection to it at all. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. i did not under- 


| stand the gentleman from Pennsylvania to raise 
a point of order at all. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I did make 
the point that all these resolutions were out of 
order, and I say itnow. They are so, according 
to my judgment. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman from 
Maryland allow me to move that the Hous@now 
proceed to a ballot for Speaker? 

Mr. NOELL. Will not the point of order of 


If the House | 


sires to make an explanation. But before I do so, 
Iwill yield, in advance, with great pleasure, to 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr.Ctemens,] who 
wished me to do so a few moments ago. 

Mr. BURNETT. I insist upon my point of 


| order, if the floor is to be yielded to any gentle- 
| man not a member of that committee. 


Mr. CLEMENS. [only desire to say, and the 


' gentleman from Kentucky will not object to it, 
_ that | have witnessed here to-day what I trust, 


as a member of this House, and as a member of 
the Virginia delegation, it may never be my for- 


| tune to witness again, whether in public or private 


| life. 


Standing about four feet from the gentleman 
from New York—I mean Mr. Haskin—and when 
he replied to the remark made by his colleague 
that ‘* it was none of his business,’’ and said that 
he had impertinently said something which he 


| ought not to have said, he put his hand upon his 





breast, his coat buttoned by two brass but- 
tons 

[Loud cries of * Order'’’ ** Order!” all over the 
Hall. ] 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I did not yield 
the floor with the expectation that the gendeman 
would make any renewed reference to the matter 
which transpired a short time ago, and from which 
I have endeavored to draw the attention of the 
House. I thought the gentleman merely desired 
to make a personal explanation, and I decline to 
yield the floor to him for such a purpose. I sur- 
render it to my friend from Georgia, [Mr. Hii.} 

Mr. HILL. Then I have the floor by the per- 
mission of the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. BURNETT. I was opposed to the floor 
being yielded to the gentleman from Virginia; but 


| | now insist that the floor having been yielded to 


him, he is entitled to it, and cannot be deprived 
of it. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. The remarks of the 
gentleman from Virginia have a tendency to add 


| fuel to the fire, and to increase the excitement and 


sersonal feeling which prevails. Lobject to them. 
fi tries of ** Order!’* ‘* Order!’’] 


Mr. CLEMENS. Yielding to the solicitations 


— collearues and other gentlemen, I suspend 
for the present the remarks I[ intended to make 


| with the distinct enunciation that whenever I can 


|| in a proper form bring before the country the facts 


which transpired in this House a few moments 
ago, and for which the gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. Hasxrn] ought to be politically responsible 
to his constituents, I shall doit. (Loud cries of 


| ** Order !”’ and great confusion in the Hall.] 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania cut off the res- | 


olution of the gentleman from Missouri? * 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I will not, as far 
as I am concerned, yield to another ballot, until I 
have exhausted all my power to bring the House 
to a vote upon my resolution. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
from Maryland through? 
Mr. HARRIS,of Maryland. Not quite. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Then I trust the 
gentleman will allow no further interruption. 
Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. If the gentleman 


Is the gentleman 


Mr. McPHERSON. I wish to state 

The CLERK. The Clerk will entertain no 
proposition until gentlemen take their seats. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Clerk, it certainly was no ex- 
pectation of mine that the events of to-day would 





| have followed the meeting of that committee of 


consultation. If I had thought it would have pro- 
duced such disorder, I would never have consented 
to be one of its members. [Noise and confusion 
in the Hall.] I wish what I say to be heard. I 
think it may interest gentlemen in connection with 
what transpired in that committee, how it hap- 
pened to come together, and how its action hap- 
pened to be as it was. I never in my life aspired 
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to get up a committee of that sort. I was, how- 
ever, invited by a distinguished member of the 
Democratic party to meet certain gentlemen, ata 
particular place and time indicated, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaming if anything could be agreed 
upon by the respective parties who were here, in 
opposition to the Republican party, to facilitate 
the organization of the House. I very freely ex- 
pressed, at the ume, my apprehension that noth- 
ing of that character could be effected; but I was 
willing to confer with gentlemen, and to see what 
might be done to bring about so desirable a re- 
sult. 

The committee met, and, after discussing vari- 
ous subjects in connection with the possibility of 


electing a member of the Democratic pene: or of 


the American party or of the anti-Lecompton 
Democratic party Speaker of the House, aa ut- 
terly despairing of agreeing on any plan to accom- 
plish such a result, we proceeded to other con- 
siderations. 

The only reason why I now choose to advert 
to what was done on that occasion is, because, 
perhaps, it is in a great degree attributable to 
nenmntine which I brought before the committee. 
After my colleague [Mr. Crawrorp] left the com- 
mittee, | mentioned an objection that had been 
argued on the Democratic side of the House as 
an objection to the election of the distinguished 
geutieman from North Carolina, [Mr. Gumer,] 
who had been so often voted for by the American 
party. I inquired of the Democratic members 
present whether it was true, that Mr. Gitmer 
was peculiarly obnoxious to the Democratic part 
because of his opposition to the Lecompton bill, 
or whether it was for some other reason? I said 
that | had heard it asserted on the Democratic 
side of the Chamber, that it was because he had 
offered his substitute for the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, [Mr. Ciarx,] as it was 


believed, for the purpose of breaking the force of 


that resolution as an intended blow at the Repub- 
lican party. It was not considered on that occa- 
sion that such was the chief objection to Mr. 
Gitmer. | brought this matter before the com- 
mittee, and we conferred uponit. It wasan object 
of patriotic interest, in my judgment, to see if 
something could not be dene that would harmonize 
the friends of the resolution of the gentleman from 
Missouri, and the friends of the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. The 
resolution that was agreed upon has been made 
known to the House. Ido not scruple to say 
here that the preamble and resolution were, in 
some degree, the work of my own hands in con- 
junction with ether gentlemen; and I take this 
occasion to state that the sentiments of both still 
meet my approbation. [tis no matter of objection 
io them in my mind—but rather a recommenda- 
tion—that they may have been more agreeable to 
the Republican side of the Chamber, than the 
resolution of the gentleman from Missouri. 

For my own part | would be glad to see every 
merber of this a conservative enough, true 
enough to the Constitution and the best interests of 
the country, to sustain, as I believe his duty should 
compel him to do, that preamble and resolution. 
That was the opinion of all present. It seemed 
a happy thought with most of them, and agrecabie 
toall. Imagine my surprise in taking up the New 
York papers on Tuesday morning, to discover a 
partial report of what had transpired in the com- 
mittee. was confounded, because, like the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, I had seen no pos- 
sibility of there being any one concealed within 
the chamber where the meeting took place, to 
have reported what we had done. No one who 
knew me would believe me capable of giving in- 
formation of what had occurred, when it was 
agreed that it was not to be made public. I had 
never spoken of the action of that committee, nor 
even of its having assembled, until after I saw it 
in a New York paper, and until after I saw it 
stated who were there. It was correctly stated 
as to six gentlemen out of the ten, four names be- 
ing omitted, my own name being one of the six. 
The resolution was in character similar to the 
one which was actually adopted. This, of course, 
surprised me. Ido not say how it got out unless 
some gentleman had carelessly confided too much 
to a friend, and that friend had given it to the 
winds, or intrusted it to a newspaper reporter, 
which is about the same thing 

A Menmper. Worse. 
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it to the lightning reporters. 


Now, sir, I stated 
very frankly what occurred. 


I was exceedingly 


rejoiced to find nine gentlemen, representing dif- | 
ferent political organizations, coming together; | 
and who, if they could not agree as to who could | 
be elected Speaker, and could not see a probabil- | 


ity of electing a man belonging to either of these 
three political organizations of which I have 


spoken—the Democratic, anti-Lecompton Dem- | 


ocratic, or American—that they could agree upon 
such a resolution as we did adopt, calculated to 
have a healing and soothing influence upon this 
House. It had occurred to me before, and on 
this occasion I repeat it, that the extreme resolu- 
tion of my friend from Missouri, [Mr. Crark,]} 
even if just, was impolitic, and for these reasons: 
thatif perchance it could be adopted by the House, 
it would be only by a majority of one or two 
votes, at furthest, and then if, after the adoption 


of the resolution, the plurality rule should obtain, | 
of which I had great fears, and if, under the plu- 
rality rule, the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, | 


the nominee of the Republican party, should be 
elected Speaker of this House, 1t would 
the humiliating spectacle to this nation that the 
majority of this House had declared him to be 
unfit to be Speaker, and yet, after having done 
so, under the operation of the plurality rule he 
should be a in that chair. 

1 do not desire to see this state of things. It 


| would be exceedingly awkward, it seems to me, 


for intercourse of a friendly character to go on 


between the occupant of that chair and the mem- | 
bers of this House who had stigmatized him for 


acts he had done as unworthy to occupy it. 
Then, again, if the resolution failed of adop- 
tion, what would be the effect of that?) Why it 


would go abroad to the country, that it was no | 


matter of objection with the American House of 
Representatives to a candidate for the Speaker- 
ship, that he had indorsed this incendiary book, 
of which so much has been said; and notwith- 
standing it was charged upon him, that he had 
advocated and sought to give publicity and force 
to the incendiary sentiments contained in that 
work, the House had determined that he was 
worthy of being Speaker and did not merit cen- 
sure for having given his influence to that book. 

Taking this view of the subject, I did not think 
it could effect any practical good, and hence I 
doubted the propriety of the adoption of that res- 
olution at all. And here I repeat, that the reso- 
lution which met the approbation of that self-con- 


nobody but themselves, (I certainly never as- 


| sumed to speak for any one but myself,) does 


contain my sentiments. I think that any gen- 


tleman who to-day believes that those extracts | 
which have been read from the Helper book con- | 


vey correct sentiments, who desires the wicked 


purposes and objects of that author to be carried | 


out, and who vindicates that work here to-day, is 
not fit to be Speaker of the American Congress. 
I trust that the honorable Joun SuermMan himself 
will not disagree with me in that opinion. J will 
state, in perfect frankness, that it is no objection 
to the resolution, in my opinion, that Mr. Suer- 
MAN himself could stand upon it. I think that it, 


in fact, covers all that is contained in the resolu- |} 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri, stripped of | 


the obnoxious character of that resolution, which 
deprives Mr, Suerman of all chance for explana- 


tion, as I conceive, and leaves his error, as one || 


for which no atonement can be made, no matter 
if he be ever so penitent. ' 


Something has been said in this heated debate | 
about this ** Sabbath committee,’’ I believe by |; 
the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Hasxin.] | 
Wek, sir, we did meet on Sunday; and I happen | 
to have been brought up myself by, I think, as | 
religious a father as any gentleman on this floor |) 


could boast of; a gentleman who was for sixty 
years and more a leading member of one church; 


and he taught me a lesson which I have never | 


forgotten: it was that panes religion belonged 
to no particular day; that the man who had any 


religion worg naming would carry it with him || 
rom Monday morning to Monday | 


all the time™ 
morning again. Iam not such a stickler about 
the Sabbath day as some gentlemen may be. It 


_is a holy day, and I believe it to be an invaluable 
one, especially to the laboring men of this Chris- | 


tian world; but if L.can be instrumental in doing 


GLOBE. 


Mr. HILL. Yes, worse—unless he had given 


present | 


| 1850, aeepeonty 








good to my country on that day, I think I am 
performing both a patriotic and religious work. 

Mr. LAMAR. I will merely suggest to the 
gentleman that it is said there are no Sundays in 
revolutionary times. I believe the battle of which 
the 8th of January is the anniversary was fought 
on Sunday. . 

Mr. HILL. That is a very happy suggestion, 
and I thank my friend for i:. It was at first sug- 
gested that the committee should meet on Satur- 
day evening, but the House adjourned late and 
we could not get them together. That is the ex- 
planation | have to make. 

Now, sir, these preliminary matters have been 
stated by the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. McRag,] and I will not refer to 
them. ‘This was to be our crowning work—the 
adoption of this resolution was all we could ac- 
complish; and we were to endeavor to get our 
respective friends to vote for it, to strive to pro- 
duce a better state of feeling, if possible. I con- 


| fess that one great purpose I had in view was to 


disabuse the Democratic mind, not only of the 
House, but of the country, in regard to Hon. 
Joun A. Gitmer, of North Carolina, in relation 
to his having attempted to shield, in any manner, 
or to relieve the Republican party, or any of those 
rentlemen who signed the recommendation of the 
lelper book, from any censure they might merit, 
provided they adhered to this inconsiderate and 
improper recommendation. 
While talking on this subject, I beg to make 


| one more remark, and that is in relation to the 


resolution of my friend from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Gitmer.]} I stated with equal frankness before the 


| committee that, while I approved every sentiment 


contained in those resolutions, I knew very well 


| that there are gentlemen upon this floor, for whom 


I have the highest regard, who do not reverence 


| these platforms of the Democracy and the old 


Whig party in 1852, nor the settlement made in 
called the compromise, as I rev- 
erence them. 1 am unwilling to say that no gen- 
tleman upon this side of the Chamber who dis- 
agrees with me on those questions is worthy to be 
the Speaker of this House. I know that there are 


| gentlemen of high character and capacity who 
| have very little, if any, regard at all for the com- 


promise measures of 1850; that there are many 


| southern gentlemen who look upon them as the 


reverse of the opinion held of them by northern 
gentlemen; that some southern men regard them 
as a concession to the North, while certain ex- 


| treme northern men look upon them as a surren- 
stituted committee of conference, who spoke for |} 


der to the South. It is a mere matter of opinion; 
and I am unwilling to say, because a gentleman 
holds that opinion, that he is unworthy to be 
Speaker of this House. 

On Tuesday, after having seen this publication, 
I called on the distinguished chairman of the con- 
ference committee, Governor WinsLow, of North 
Carolina, to know why he did not proceed in the 
work which he had carved out? I received from 
him the same reasons that he has given here to- 
day. It had got abread he said, and I will not 


| repeat what he said about his not feeling the same 
|| interest in it as he did the day before. 


Mr. HASKIN. With the gentleman’s consent, 
I would like to have the floor for five minutes, for 
a personal explanation. I want to say a word or 
two in reference to the scene which took place 
here sometime gince, which has been referred to 
by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. CLemens, | 
and which I regret as much as any member upon 


| this floor. 


Mr. BURNETT. I object, unless the gentle- 
man from New York will say that, in his expla- 
nation, he will not indulge in any reflections upon 
any member upon this floor. 

Mr. HASKIN. I do say so. 

Mr. Clerk, I want to make a personal explana- 
tion that will put me right before this House, the 
country, and my constituents. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. CLemens] has alluded to the 
fact, that a fire-arm had fallen upon the floor of 


| this Chamber, while I was addressing the House. 


It is due to truth to state, that while I was upon 
the floor, excited perhaps, because of what I con- 
ceived at the time to be a harsh and unjust remark 


of my colle@gue, {Mr. Crarx,] a pistol which i 
had in the breast-pocket of my coat accidentally 


fell to the floor. Permit me to add, that no man 
who knows me at home, would believe for one 
moment, that I could ever use a pistol in any 
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other than an honorable way. I regret as much 
as any gentleman upon this floor, that the accident 
occurred. 

1 will state briefly the reason for my carrying 
apistol. Last night I was out until twelve o’c'ock. 
I reside in the outskirts of the city, near English 
hill, as itis called, where you know, sir, many 
outrages have been committed, and I had it with 
me for my own protection. And there have been 
times since I have been a member of this body, 
when other gentlemen came here armed. Untl 
I came here to Washington I never deemed it Le- 


cessary togoarmed. I regretas much asany man | 


possibly can the necessity for this thing. I do 
not carry a pistol for any use in this House—God 
forbid that I should; but for my protection in my 
movements through this sometimes violent cap- 
ital. I have seen at the last session, and at this, 
occasions when, perhaps, for the protection of 
northern members from assault it might have been 
necessary to have had a fire-arm. I say now, that 
when this House is organized, I hope every gen- 
tleman here will pledge his honor to the country 
not to have any fire-arms within this Hall where 
the business of legislation is to be conducted. 

Several Members. Why not now? 

Mr. HASKIN. Lam willing. My having this 
pistol with me this morning, | can assure gentle- 
men of the House, was an accident growing out 
of the fact that I was out last night until twelve 
o’clock, and that I live in a neighborhood where 


outrages have been committed. Any gentleman | 


of the other side who asserts, if any will do so, 
that I either drew, or attempted to draw, that pistol 
in this House, asserts that which is not within the 


pale of truth. God knows I would not, under any | 


circumstances, draw that pistol upon any in this 
House, unless I was unjustly assaulted and had 
to do it in my own self-defense. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. One word of per- 
sonal explanation. As 1 am satisfied that a re- 
mark made by me, which was, atleast, uncourtly, 
led to this excitement of my colleague, | have to 


say that I ought not to have used the language | 


which l employed, to say that the question which 
my colleague addressed to my friend from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. McRag] had reterence to a subject 
in respect of which it occurred to me that it was 
none of my colleague’s business to inquire. I was 
induced to make that remark in this wise: Sev- 
eral gentlemen who were present on the occasion 
of that conference, have made allusions to that por- 
tion of the interchange of opiricn which led to the 
resolution which has been thc sxbject of debate. 
I understood my colleague to address an inquiry 
tomy friend from Mississippi, touching what was 
said on that occasion beyond the scope of the sub- 
ject-matter of our action, and the revelations which 
gentlemen have been pleased to make. I ought 
simply to have suggested to my colleayac the idea 
that he was wandering beyond the scope of the 
subject-matter before the House. I regret that I 
was thus led into an error, and make this expla- 
nation to the House and to my colleague. 

Mr. HILL. I have only another remark to 
make. I hope the good Sunday work that has 
been performed by this conference committee will 
not be as seed sown upon the barren ground. | 
hope, sir, that, besides its intrinsic merits, it will 
commend itself on the principle of ‘* the better the 
day, the better the deed,’’ to the consideration of 
the House, and that it may yet meet with its 


sanction. I hope that when it is proposed by the | 


gentleman from Maryland it may be adopted by 
Both sides of the Chamber, and that it may de- 
stroy the bitter and vindictive fecling which has 
been shown here ever since we met. It will be 
productive of good, if it shall have that effect. 
Certainly no man can expect that we can produce 
the.great result of an organization, when we for- 
get the fraternal feeling that ought to subsist be- 
tween each and all of the members here. He 
would indeed be a stickler for morality, Mr. Clerk, 
who will complain that on Sunday we have taken 
the ox out of the mire. We know that General 
Jackson on the Sabbath day gained his victory 


over the British forces at New Orleans, The adop- | 
tion of this wholesome preamble and resolution | 


may, in its happy results, be in the far future of 
greater importance to this Union than even the 
victory at New Orleans. The country is looking 
on with intense interest at what we do, and if this 
committee, constituted as it was, sitting as it did 
upon the holy Sabbath, does so much goed as to 
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relieve the Government and break up the disorder || ments? Was it not the Republicans?) Who cheered the 


which reigns here, it will be entitled to the ap- 
jlause and not the censure of all good men. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Ilinois. I desire, as Iwas 
a member of that committee, to say one word 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. 
I do not. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Illinois. I have nothing 
to add to what has been said about what tran- 
spired in that committee, it having been so fully 
and correctly stated by several gentlemen, and 


If nobody else objects, 


| particularly by my friend from Mississippi, Gov 


ernor McRae. Hestated precisely the facts as I 
recollect they occurred. I wish only to say that I 
was called on to meet, on that day, several gentie- 
men, national men, to consult together to see if we 
could in any manner facilitate the organization of 
this House by the national men. 1 was then per- 
fectly willing to meet and consult with national 
men, to facilitate the organization of this House 
as against the Republicans. I am willing again 
to mect any national men, and consult for the 
same purpose. I have been ready, and am now 
ready, to vote for a national man; I do not care 
whether he is an old-line Whig, an anti-Lecomp- 
ton Democrat, or a Lecomptgn Democrat. I am 
ready to vote for him for Spéaker of this Hous 

I was.as the gentlegaan from Georgia said he was, 
as much astonish¢ ae anyywnan could be, when 
I saw the substance of that resolution in the public 
prints. We did not suppose our action would 
bind anybody. We only came together to agree 
as to what we would be willing to do; and if the 
balance of the respective parties to which we sev- 
erally belonged would agree to what we agreed 
upon, we were ready to carry it out. 

Mr. RIGGS. Iwas a member of that commit- 
tee, and I desire to say a word. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. RIGGS. 
going into the details of the proceedings of that 
committee. That has already been don I sim- 
ply desire to state that I c mecurred with the com- 
mittee,in the main, in their action. Ido not know 
how the proceedings of that committee were com- 
municated to the Republicans or to the New York 
Herald. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Ido not know whether 
all the members of that committee have now suc- 
ceeded in making their explanations and state- 
ments; but I think one thing very evident from the 
proceedings of to-day, that it is quite desirabl 


| hereafter to keep out of committees and out of 


caucus, as I will proceed presently to show. For 
the last three or four weeks, I have seen a little 
extract going the rounds of the newspapers in re- 
gard to what lam represented to have said, not 
in committee, but in caucus. | do not rise now to 
correct it from any particular disposition to com- 
plain of the free and unauthorized use which has 
been made of my name; but my friend from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Bore.er,] unfortunately, perhaps, for 
him, finds his name associated with mine, in con- 
nection with the proceedings of a caucus of our 
friends, and as I am unwilling to have him in- 
jured in any way, I will make a brief personal 
explanation. I holdin my hand the Independent 
Democrat, a paper published at Charlestown, Vir- 


ginia, a place,as you know, somewhat famous of 


late. The editorial introducing the article is as 
follows: 


* Souruern Dovenracetsm.—Here is a sample of that 
pure, unadulterated doughfaceism with which the South is 


| now being disgraced in the eyes of the whole country. ft 
| is an extract of a speech made by Erueripesr, of Tennes 


see, on the floor of Congress, some two weeks ago. We 
have no comment to make on it, except that Mr. BoreLer 
has been voting ‘ check by jowl’ with this southern traitor.”’ 


I will now read the article to which the editorial 
refers: 

Gentlemen, said he to the caucus, it is impossible for 
me to coalesce with the Democrats. I am a Union man. 
My constituents are Unionpeople ; they are old Clay Whigs, 
who love the Constitution and the American Union. They 
are conservative men ; butthese Democrats with whom we 
are invited to unite are disunionists. ‘They hate the Union, 
and seek pretexts to destroy it. For the whole past week 
they have spouted treason against the Confederacy ; they 
have preached disunion in almost every speech made on 
their side of the House; while on the side of the Repub- 
licans there has not proceeded a disloval sentiment. All 


I do not rise for the purpose of 


| tended, perhaps, than 


the Republican speeches have been om the side of the Union | 


and the Constitution. The Republicans have shown them- 
selves to be conservative men, while the Democrats are the 
ultraists and the fanatics. Who have applauded the dis- 
union sentiments uttered in debate ? The Democrats. And, 
gentlemen, let me ask you who hissed the disunion argu- 


| 


patriotic, Union loving remarks that fell from the lips of 
Americans? Was it not the Republicans? 

* The Republicans, have convinced me, and every othe: 
candid, patriotic man, Uhat they are national and conserva 
tive, and the Democrats have proved themselves, by thet: 
fanatical speeches and taietious conduct, to be sectional, 
ultra, and disloyal to the Union. How is it possible for us 
to unite with such men 


All Ll have to sayin regard to the matter is this: 

that the remarks [| made in caucus were in refer- 
ence to an organization of the House, and were 
confined almost exclusively to that subject; and 
whatever | may think in regard to the Democratic 
or Republican party, in reference to disunion or 
applauding disunion sentiments, has not yet been 
said. Gentlemen who were present will bear me 
witness that this article puts into my mouth words 
which I did not say, and makes m« discuss matters 
and avow opinions at that meeting of our friends 
to which I did not refer. lt was doubtless written 
by some one without any knowledge of our pro- 
ceedings at that time 
knowing what was said or done; for no persons 
were present but some members of this House 
with whom I have acted. I remember that my 
friend from Kentuelty [Mr. Martrory] called my 
attention, aday ortwoutterthe meeting referred to, 
toavery Incorrect report of my remarks which had 
appeared in the New York Herald, and indulged 
ina hearty laugh at what he knew to be a gross 
perversion of my remarks, as they had been tele- 
graphed to that paper. Now, I might assent to 
the propriety of some things imputed to me in that 
article In reference to the organization «of the 
House, and some other portions of it I might ap- 
prove if they stood alone. labhor sentiments of 
disunion, it is true, come from what quarter they 
may. Thatis well known, It is true that my 
‘constituents are Clay Whigs,’’&e.; but still, as 
I did not discuss these matters in caucus—and if 
I had, we had no reporter there—and as this is a 
wholly unauthorized and most erroneous report 
of what I didsay, I cannot, as I usually do in cases 
of newspapi r misre pre sentation, permit the article 
to pass unnoticed, especially when it farnishes a 
yretext for placing my friend from Virginia [Mr. 
Serautkl In an unpleasant or false position. So 
far as the term ‘southern traitor’’ is concerned, 
I have only to say that it is one of the mildest 
epithets which are unsparingly applied to me by 
the newspapers. It gives me, personally, no pain 
or concern. I myself am compelled, very fre- 
qyently, to keep questionable political company 
against my will; and [ hope my friend from Vir- 
ginia will not be injured at home by that publi- 
cation. I have seen a more extended yet more 
crroneous statement of the remarks that I made, 
uublished in a Chicago paper. There was, as I 
ave said, no reporter there; and J presume that 
no gentleman in that caucus has ever attempted 
to furnish any one with a report of what I said 
at that conference of our friends. 

I have made my explanation a little more ex 

| ought te have done. I 
took the floor for the purpos of moving an ad 
journment; but my friend from Virgima [M 
Borecer] handed me the paper just as | rose for 
that purpose, and what I have said would not 
have been said at al! but from a desire that ly 
shall suffer no injustice on my account. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Laman} 
suggested, a few moments ago, that * there are 
no Sabbaths in revolutionary times.”’ If that be 
true, it is equally true that there is one particular 
motion *‘always in order,’’ which 18 a sort of 
panacea for the public disorders that have pre- 
vailed this morning. Now,I do not believe tha 
the House is in a temper to transact business. 
During the whole time the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Hitt] was speaking, and making some 
very sensible remarks, there were not perhaps 
twenty members present who heard him. We 
have had, this morning, a little rough exercise. 
A little repose now weuld do us good. It is 
after three o’clock. [Cries of ** Ballot!’’} 
gentlernen over there say ‘‘ ballot.”’ If lexpected 
that a ballot would result in any good, | would 
not object to one now. If any gentleman will 
rise in his seat and declare that he intends to cast 
his vote in a manner looking to the accomplis! 
ment of a result—if any Democrat will say that 
he will vote for a Republican, or if any Repub 
licans will say that they intend to change their 
programme, or that the developments made ta- 
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day indicate any decisive result, I will give way. 
3ut | know very well that a ballot would only 
result in prolonging our sitting, and giving us 
additional labor, without doing any good. I in- 
sist that now, after the two gentlemen from New 
York have made>their explanations, this House 
is in no condition to do anything but to adjourn 
and go quietly to their homes—I might say that 
some of us should go to a quiet pare and ask par- 
don in a quict manner from a higher Power for 
the offenses of the day. But that, perhaps, is not 
my business, Let us, therefore, adjourn. 

Mr. McRAE. Before the gentleman makes his 
motion to adjourn I wish to say this, and it is due 
to myself to say, that the difficulty which arose 
here grew out of an interrogatory propounded to 
me by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Has- 
Kin.| I hope the House will see that I am notat 
all responsible for the excitement and difficulty 
that grew up; but that it originated from a col- 
lision between the two gentlemen from New York. 
[Several voices, **Oh, yes!’’] 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Everybody that knows 
anything of the genial nature of my friend from 
Mississippi, knows that he never could be the will- 
ful cause of disturbance anywhere. It was one 
of those accidental exhibitions of feeling which 
nobody can anticipate; and to the credit of hu- 
manity be it spoken, | believe there is not a man 
here who does not regret the occurrences of this 
morning. ‘They are inseparable from all political 
bodies. ** Menare butchildren ofalarger growth, ”’ 
and I think it complimentary to us to say, that 
during the exciting scenes of the last five weeks, 


we have been able to preserve generally good | 


order and decorum. I now move an adjournment. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Withhold the mo- 
tion for a moment. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. 
doing so. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Believing the gen- 
tleman from the Mansfield district of Ohio (Mr, 
Suerman] to be a man of fairness and candor, | 
interpreted his reply, some wecks ago, to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mittson,] into a dis- 
tinct and full disavowal of the sentiments of the 
** Helper book,’’ of which so much has been said, 


I have no objection to 


and I so stated, and so it stands upon the record. | 


If, however, | misunderstood him—if he meant 
to-day that there should be a doubt as to the 
character or extent of the disavowal—certainly I 
do not desire to be bound further by my state- 
ment. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I believe I will not con- 
sent to any more discussion. I wish to get the 
House into good temper, and | think that the 
motion which Iam about to submit will do much 
rood, and tend to tranquillize the mind of the 

louse. I therefore move that the House do now 
adjourn. 


five minutes past three o’clock, p.m.) the House 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, January 13, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by the Rev. J. L. Exusorr. 
Th Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
TILE SPEAKERSHIP. 

The CLERK stated the question to be on the 
admissibility of the resolution proposed to be in- 
troduced by Mr. Epwarps on the 10th instant. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I desire to occupy 
the attention of the House for about five min- 
utes. It would seem from the character of the 
debate of yesterday that there was something very 
terrible in the resolution offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri, {Mr. Crarx.] Iam one of those 
who think that that resolution, in sentiment and 
in phrase, is incapable of amendment, and only 
to be injured by modification. I will read it to 
the House, and I desire to have it reported in the 
proceedings, that the countey may see exactly 
why it is overlaid as it has been by so much that 
has been said in connection with it. The reso- 
lution is as follows: 


Prayer 


Resolved, ‘That the doctrines and sentiments of a cer- 


tain book called the “ Impending Crisis of the South,” pur 

rting to have been written by one Hinton R. Helper, are 
nsurrectionary and hostile to the peace and tranquillity 
of the country; and no member of this House who has 


indorsed or recommended the doctrines and sentiments | 


therein affirmed, is fit to be Speaker of this House. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Now, sir, there are two propositions in this res- 
olution, and only two. The first proposition is: 
that the doctrines of the Helper book are insur- 
rectionary and hostile to the peace of the country. 


| Now, I put it to every gentleman on this floor, I 


do not care whether he comes from the North or 
the South, is not this affirmation true to the very 
letter? 
Mr. BINGHAM. I desire to answer the gen- 
tleman’s question in part. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
Mr. BINGHAM. 
asked a question. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I do ask the gen- 
tleman a question. He proposes, as I understand 
him, to answer in part, Sur, I put the question, 


Let me go on. 
I thought the gentleman 


and I shall be glad to hear the gentleman upon | 


that point as soon asI get through with my com- 


ments upon the other branch of the proposition. || 


I submit to this House, I submit to every gentle- 


man here, whether this affirmation is not true to | 


the letter. Is it not insurrectionary? Is it not 


hostile to the peace of the country? 


that question. 


The next proposition is: that no member of this | 


House, who has iffdorsed or recommended the 
doctrine or sentiments therein affirmed, is fit to be 


Speaker of this House.. Well, I submit that ques- | 


tion to the House; I submit it to the country. I 
ask, is it not true, the presiding officer of this 
House, holding, as he necessarily must, inter- 
course with members of the House, frequently 
of the most intimate character—is it not true, I 
say, to the letter that a man entertaining these in- 
surrectionary sentiments hostile to the peace of 
the country, is unfit to preside over this body? 
Now, if the gentleman from Ohio wishes to answer 
the question, in whole or in part, I yield the floor 


to him. 
| Mr. BINGHAM. Ihave only to say this: that | 
the resolution of the gentleman from Missouri, as || 


the gentleman from Virginia well knows, and the 
House and the country well know, denounces 


| the whole Helper book, without exception, as an | 


incendiary production. The gentleman will, there- 


fore, remember that this resolution, which he in- | 


dorses, denounces the last will and testament of 
Washington giving liberty to his bondsmen, and 
which is incorporated in, and made part of, that 
book, the ** Impending Crisis.’’ I wish the gen- 


tleman to remember, further, that this resolution || 
denounces the unanimous sentiment of the con- | 
| vention of Virginia in 1774, instructing its dele- 


gates to the Congress in Philadelphia of that year, 


which is also incorporated in that book in these | 


words: 


** The abolition of domestic slavery is the greatest object 
of desire in these colonies ;” 


}, and which also declared that the further importa- 
hr . ° 
Che motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 


tion of slaves should be excluded—a practice 
‘** injurious to the lasting interests of the American States, 
and the rights of human nature.” 


I wish the gentleman further to remember that 
this resolution of the gentleman from Missouri | 


denounces also the truthful and forcible words— 
forcible because they are true—of the late distin- 


guished Governor of Virginia, Mr. McDowell, | 


when he said: 


** You may place your slave where you please ; you may 
dry up to your uttermost the fountains of his knowledge, 
and cloud it over with artificial night; you may yoke him 
to your Jabors as the ox which liveth only to work and 
worketh only to live; you may put him under any process 
which, without destroying his vajue as a slave, will debase 
and crush him as a rational being ; you may do this, and the 
idea that he was born to be tree will survive it all, for it is 
allied to his hope of immortality.” 


I wish the gentleman from Virginia to remem- | 
| ber also that this resolution denounces, because tt 


is made a part of that book, the living sentiment 
of Jefferson, copied from his Notes on Virginia, 
wherein he says: 

“IT tremble fur my country when I reflect that God is 
just; that his justice cannot sleep forever;”? . * * ° 


‘that in the contest with the slave’? when he strikes for | 


his liberty, “the Almighty has no attribute which can take 
sides with us in such a contest.”’ 


I ask the gentleman to remember also that the | 
| denunciation contained in that resolution is a de- 
' nunciation of the words of the Continental Con- 


gress, when they were about to enter upon a seven 
years’ struggle for independence, which they em- 


_ bodied in theirarticles of association, and by which 
they denounced as the enemies of American lib- | 


erty all who persisted in the importation of slaves, 


I am per- | 
fectly willing to leave it to the country to settle | 


| American Union. 
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and declared that with such they would hold no 
intercourse. What were those articles but the 
proclamation for liberty, signed and approved b 
the Representatives of every State in the Confed. 
eracy? 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Does the gentleman 


| propose to go on and make an elaborate speech ? 


Mr. BINGHAM. I will say to the gentleman 
further, that your resolution denounces also the 
Declaration of Independence itself, which is in- 
corporated in that book, and which declares that— 

*“* We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all inen 


| are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 


with certain unalienable rights, among which are the rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that govern- 
ments are instituted among men to protect these rights, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed; 
and that whenever any forin of government becomes de- 


| structive of those ends, it is the right of the people to alter 


or abolish it.’ 


I ask the gentleman to remember that that bold 
word ‘‘abolish’’isthere. Abolition, if you please, 
is incorporated in that memorable declaration, for 
which hake fathers and mine went through the 
storm and darkness of the Revolution. I adept 
the words as mine: when any form of govern- 


| ment becomes, destructive to these rights of life 
| or liberty, it is the duty of the prapie to abol- 


ish it. Now, I ask the gentleman whether he is 
ready to repudiate these sentiments, and to de- 
nounce them as incendiary? If he does not, then 
he cannot vote for the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. NOELL. Will the gentleman from Vir- 


ginia allow me to ask the gentleman from Ohio a 


| question? 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I would rather do 
it myself. My remarks will be too much pro- 
tracted by these habitual interruptions I propose 
to deal with that gentleman myself; and first fetit 
be understood, and let it go to the country, that 
that gentleman indorses the Helper book. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I beg to ask the gentleman 


(| from Virginia if he repudiates the sentiments to 


which I have referred ? 

Mr. SMITH, ef Virginia. 
question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is the question which 
I put to the gentleman from Virginia, and which 
is raised by the resolution of the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I wish it to be un- 
derstood that the honorable member indorses the 
Helper book. ° 

Mr. BINGHAM. Very well; say what you 

lease. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. And the man that 
does it deserves the detestation and scorn and in- 
dignation of every party and qvesy man in the 

(Radiesse in the get 
And now, sir, I will proceed to show it. 


That is not the 


I wil 


| say, however, in the outset, that the gentleman 


refers to the sentiments of distinguished revolu- 
tionary men, andasks me if I repudiate them. Sir, 
many of those sentiments, of course, I repudiate. 
[Derisive laughter from the Republicans.] Many 
of those sentiments are false in philosophy and 
unsound in fact. But, sir, to come down to the 
point at which I was when I gave way to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, | say that, when I make a bar- 


| gain, I stand by it. The gentleman does not. He 


makes a contract, receives the benefit of it, and 
then spurns the obligation. If Jefferson, in his 
Notes on Virginia, entertained certain notions upon 
the subject of slavery, what has that to do with 
the Federal Constitution? I ask the gentleman 
what this or that opinion of this or that man has 
to do with the Federal compact, which adjusts the 
very question between us? When the Federal 
Convention assembled, one of its first obligations 
and duties was to adjust this very slavery qtes- 
tion. They did adjustit. They gave, ina variety 
of clauses, guarantees to satisfy those who pos- 
sessed that interest, and without those guarantees 
this Union could not have been formed. I ask 
the member if that is not the fact? 

Mr. BINGHAM. What is that? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I ask the question, 
whether the Federal Convention did not undertake 
to adjust this question of slavery, and did not, by 


‘| various clauses of the Constitution, undertake to 


adjust it? 

Mr. BINGHAM, I say, flatly, that they did 
no such thing; but, on the contrary, repudiated 
the word when it was offered. 
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Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Then what is the | 


use of these provisions of the Constitution? I 
put the question to the gentleman: What is the 
use of the provisions to be found in the Consutu- 
tion on that subject? What are those clauses? 
First, is that which gives that property represent- 
ation. Why? That it should be protected. Next, 
sir, it authorized the importation of slaves up to 
1808. Why? Was it to free them when they got 
here? It provided forthe reclamation of our slaves 
that the whole Union should be, as to this ques- 
tion, the same as a State where it existed; that the 
power to reclaim fugitive slaves should be guaran- 
tied and secured beyond peradventure. What is 
the use of those provisions? 

But the gentleman says that they expressly re- 
yudiated the term. [ put the question to him: 

oes not this clause in reference to fugitives from 
labor give a right to reclaim our slaves when they 
get from our possession? Was it not so designed? 
Speak—answer. Was it not so designed? Do I 
understand you tosay no? What was it here for? 
Tellme;tellme. Speak. [Laughter.] I demand 
that you, as an American Represgntative, stand 
up here and respond to my question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Whenever the gentleman 
addresses meas his peer, I will respond; but I wish 
him to know that I am not his slave. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Tobe sure! I would 
make you do better than you doif you were. 
{Laughter.] You would get what you need. [Re- 
newed laughter.] But let that pass. 

Now, gentlemen, this aside. Engaged here in 
a most solemn duty, in council upon the interests 
of a great Republic, let me go back to this first 
branch of this proposition. I read it: 

Resolved, That the doctrines and sentiments of a certain 
book called “The Impending Crisis of the South,’’ pur 
porting to have been written by one Hinton R. Helper, are 


insurrectionary and hostile to the peace and tranquillity of 
the country. 


It has nothing to do with the opinions of men. 
It has nothing to do with the past theories of 
distinguished philanthropists. Itis a declaration 
founded upon our existing compact of Union. It 
avers that the insurrectionary doctrines therein 
contained are destructive of the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country, as affirmed by the Con- 
stitution. And why? Because those doctrines are 
directly in the teeth of the solemn stipulations 
made in our sacred covenant. Yet,agentleman— 
a Representative of the people—comes here to legis- 
late under the Constitution, which he has taken 
an oath to support, and says that it involves no 
breach whatever of our peace and tranquillity— 
none of that danger which threatens to engulf our 
form of Government. 1 say% then, that the gen- 
tleman does not respond to the question. We 
deal with it as a subsisting fact. We refer to an 
existing compact; and yet the gentleman meets 
this view by going back to the abstract and theo- 
retical opinions of distinguished men in former 
days. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman seems hurt 
that I do not respond to his interrogatories. 1 say 
that [ regret this discussion as much as the gen- 
tleman can, but I am not going to shrink from it. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Answer. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let me answer in my own 
way—or does the gentleman propose to direct 
me? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I will direct you 
to take your seat until | have taken mine. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Iam glad the gentleman is 
exhibiting his manners. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Yes, sir; take your 
seat. ; 

Mr. Clerk and gentlemen of this House, what 
did General Washington do after this compact 
went into operation? I have shown on a former 
occasion that he claimed the benefit of the fugi- 
tive slave law in his own person, and that it was 
denied to him, I think, by the State of Massachu- 
setts. I have shown, on a former occasion, that 
Mr. Jefferson, who is anxiously and persistently 
quoted by gentlemen, and even in the Helper 
book, retained his slaves to the day of his death, 
and that on the Missouri question he said, espe- 
cially, that it burst upon him like a fire bell in the 
night. He regarded it as the death knell of our 
institutions. Notwithstanding that, gentlemen 
will take up his theories in the very face of his 
dractice and subsequent opinions. 

I say, then, that here is the proclamation of a 
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fact which the heart of the American people will, 
at least, ar to affirmatively. I put the ques- 
tion aguin; I will read the resolution: 

Resolved, That the doctrines and sentiments of a cer- 
tain book called ** The Impending Crisis of the South,” pur 
porting to have been written by one Hinton R. Helper, are 
insurrectionary and hostile to the peace and tranquillity of 
the country. 

Let this go forth to the country and let the 
American people pass upon it. I have no fears of 
the verdict they will render. 

I come next to the second clause: 

And no member of this House who has indorsed or ree 
ommended the doctrines and sentiments therein affirmed 
is fit to be Speaker of this House. 

I maintain that branch of the resolution. IT in- 
sist, sir, that no man who entertains the doctrines 
and sentiments of the Helper book is fit to be the 
presiding officer of this House. I cheerfully sub- 
mit that point to the gentleman and the country. 

Mr. Clerk, when the resolution before the House 
was offered, it was supported by my able friend 
from Missouri [Mr. CLark] in a variety of views 
striking and conclusive. On that very occasion 

he read a condensation of the general results of 
the Helper book. He did so, I suppose, that the 
House might see upon what grounds he predica- 
ted his resolution. Every member of this House, 
whether he read it or not, knew perfectly well, 
sir, what was the substance of the objectionable 
matter in that book, and the persons who felt 
themselves aggrieved or who were lovers of their 
country had the opportunity of rising in their 
places and putung their heels in scorn and indig- 
nation upon its atrocious doctrines. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. I understand the gentle- 
man to say that every member of this House 
knows what is the substance of the doctrines in- 
culeated in that book, whether he has read it or 
not. I should like the gentleman to enlighten me 
how Iam to know the doctrines of that book which 
Ihave neverread and neverseen,except when inthe 
hands of gentlemen upon the other side, who read 
extracts fiom it tothe House? With none of its 
doctrines am I familiar, except the abstract prop- 
ositions which have been read by the gentleman 
from Missouri. Does the gentleman expect me, 
or any other member on this side of the House, 
to stultify myself by voting to condemn doctrines 
which I have not heard or read, and the purport 
of which Ido not know? That is the chief com- 
aint | make to all this. There may be, and I 
1ave no doubt there are, sentiments in that book 
which | would utterly condemn; but I say now, 
I never have réad that book: nor do I believe there 
is any power in this House, or in the country, 

| that can compel me to read it, until about ten 
years after this time, and then I may be compelled 
to read it, as a matter of history, to see what has 
caused this creat tempest ina teapot. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I thought it was 
the duty of a gentleman who comes here to main- 
tain the interests of a great people, to enlhehten 
himself upon all subjects of interest to them. 

Mr. McK NIGHT. If I thought that book 
was a part of the legislation of this country, or 
pertained to it, | would endeavor to enlighten 
myself concerning it; but as it has nothing to do 
with our legislation, I shall not read it. 

Mr. HATTON. I do not know how long the 
gentleman from Virginia intends to address the 
House, but my understanding was that he rose 
only toa personal explanation. [| have no objec- 
tion to that, but I object to his making a speech. 
I have already given way two days in succession. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I believe when | 
got the floor this morning the gentleman was not 
on it—was not present to avail himself of his 
right. Of course, | will give way to the gentle- 
man at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. HATTON. When the gentleman took 
the floor I understood it was for the purpose of 

| making a personal expianation. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I did not say I 
wanted to make a personal explanation. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania must re- 

| member that this work was published two years 

ago; that it was published expressly for the pur- 

pose of being read, that it might operate upon the 
| election of 1860. The gentlemen remembers, at 
any rate, that when this subject was brought be- 
| fore this House, it was in the form I have stated, 
| to wit: I stated thatthe gentleman from Missouri 


| (Mr. Crarx} read a printed epitome of the Im- | 
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pending Crisis, as circulated in the country, in 
order that the House might see what was its char- 
acter. Now, [I repeat to the gentleman from Ohio, 
{Mr. Binenam,] that the question is and was, is 4 
man who indorses the sentiments which were thus 
read in his face, and in the face of this House, fit 
to be Speaker of this House? That is the ques- 
tion. t indintain that he isnot. But, sir, after 
those sentiments were read in this House, after 
the gentleman from Missouri had i)lustrated and 
explained them, the gentleman who is the nominee 
of the opposite side of the House rose in his place, 
feeling itnecessary for him to say something. And 
what did he say? He said that which left his 
opinions in a fog, as an inference, and left a field 
for his friends to interpose and protect him sub- 
sequently, and left us all still indoubt. And now, 
one of the grounds taken by him as a reason why 
he did not on that former occasion respond fully, 
is the pendency of this resolution. Let me say, 
as it has been said in substance before, if this res- 
olution is so obnoxious, he should not have opened 
his mouth at all; but, as he did open his mouth, 
he ought to have opened it in a way that would 
have given us some information, 

Mr. Clerk, I will touch another subject in this 
connection which has created a good deal of diffi- 
culty. After this resolution had been introduced 
forashort time, the honorable member from North 
Carolina [Mr. Gitmer] introduced an amend- 
ment. I was grieved to see it. The mover of that 
amendment could not have disapproved of this 
resolution. He will not stand in his ‘lace upon 
this floor and say that this resolution dia not em- 
hody his sentiments. I say, I was grieved that he 
should have offered such an amendmentas he did, 
beeause it placed him in the position of seeming 
to break the foree of the blow upon the Republi- 
can side of the House. The gentleman may not 
have intended to do so, but that is the effect. It 
has that appearance, and that is one of the diffi- 
culties, perhaps, the gentleman has in combining 
the votes of this side of the House. But the gen- 
tleman did more; when the resolution was offered, 
affirming distinct propositions which he will not 
fainsay, he sought to break their distinctness and 
avert their force by the introduction of his amend- 
ment. I think he did sot so intend, but that is 
the appearance of it to another, and it has hurt 
him. 

I mention this view of the subject, because I 
desire to have another thing understood; and I 
shall go rapidly over it in order to give way to the 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Harron.] And 
whatis that? The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Gitmer,] or at least his friends, com- 
plaig that the Democratic side of this House did 
not go to his support. I say the gentlemen may 
complain of that, and even complain with some 
show of reason; but we have evinced at least as 
much liberality of disposition upon our side as 
they have upon their side; and we do think it 
is a little hard that we should be required to go 
in a solid column to the support of the minority 
side of this House, and that the minority side at 
the same time should claim the right to select 
the person for whom we should all vote. We 
are not only required to go for that side of the 
House, but for a man who never has evinced a 
liberality which would justify this call upon our 
side, It seems to us a perfectly plain matter, if 
they ask us to support them, that they should 
allow us to select among them the candidate we 
would be willing to support. If they will allow 
us to select the man among them, the probability 
is very great that we would present an unbroken 
column. But the gentleman knows, and the other 
side of the House knows, that there are some of 
our northern friends who cannot vote for an Amer- 
ican. It would be their death at home; and the 
idea of bringing us to the support of a man who 
cannot command our entire vote, and who cannot 
by any possibility be elected, is simply out of the 
question. I would have no difficulty, f say here, 
if we could concentrate our votes upon him, under 
existing circumstances, in giving my support to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. But it is a 
most unreasonable derhand, in the first place, that 
we should be required to go over to him in a solid 
column; and secondly, that they should select 
among them the man for whom we should go. 
And that gentleman, too, a man who has never 
evinced the slightest liberality towards our side 
of the House, by ever throwing his vote for us. 
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I present these views as practical views. But 
[ repeat, that no American can command the uni- 


ted vote of this side of the House—not that he 
cannot get my vote, for I dv not occupy the posi- 
tion of some of our northern friends who must be 
sustained by the action of their brethren here. 
They re present a section «f country where the 
real fighting is to be done, where the great strug- 
gle is to take place, where te impending crisis of 
the country is to be decided. We have no diffi- 
culty in the South. We can work along together. 
But in the North it is a desperate hand-to-hand 
struggle; and it is our bounden duty, by every 


obligation that I can recognize, to lend them all | 
aid and strength and assistance in our power. | 


We cannot ask them to do what would be self- 
immolation—not only self-immolation as to them, 
but the destruction of the Democratic party at 
home. I cannot ask it; I will not ask it: and no 

nileman should ask it. But there are various 
gentlemen on the other side—if the Americans 
would jom us—whom we can elect. We can elect 
the gentlerfian from Indiana, {Mr.JounG. Davis,] 
if the Americans would support him. He is an 
Opposition man, God knows, to this Administra- 
tion. Iwill nominate him, er will go for him. 
Then, there is the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, who bears the honored name that I have 
borne from the cradle; and I would most cheer- 
fully go for him—an old-line Whig. He never has 
spoken on the issues that divide us here. He never 
was an American; and [have nodoubt thathe isa 
true-hearted, honorable genuleman. I repeat, that 
it is unreasonable for our American friends to 
expect us to go in solid column to their support, 
to let them sclect a candidate from among them- 
selves; and he, too, a man who never gave us a 
single vote. 

Having said thus much, [ yield the floor to the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Harron.] 

Mr. HATTON resumed the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the gentleman from 
Cennessee allow me to reply to the gentleman 
from Virginia? 


Mr. HATTON. The 


rentleman from Ohio 


will pardon me, unless his remarks are to be in 


the nature of a personal explanation. 


Mr. MARTIN, of Virginia. I hope the gen- 


tleman from Tennessee wil! go on and finish his | 


remarks. 


Mr. BINGHAM. 


The remarks of the gentle- 


man (Mr. Smitu] were very personal to me, and | 


i would like to reply to th m: but still I have no 
explanation to inake. 


Mr. HATTON. 


On that occasion I stoodalone. Mr. Maynarp had 
told me that morning that the American party 
would not support him. I desire to remark her 
that it was understood by my friends on this side 
of the House—I mean the conservative Democratic 
party—that in the event the American party went 
in a body for Mr. Marnarp, they would do the 
same thing; that I was to lead off and vote for 
Mr. Maywarp, and show that they were ready 
and willing to elect him. 
formed me that the southern Opposition party 
would not vote for him. When he was after- 
wards nominated by Mr. Branson, I went back 
to Mr. Bocock; but on that occasion Mr. May- 
warp got forty-three Democratic votes. Their 
names are: 

Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barrett, 
Bocock, Bonham, Boyee, Branch, Burnett, Clemens, Cobb, 
Burton Craige, Crawford, De Jarnette, English, Florence, 
Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, John T.Harris, Jackson, Jones, 
Keitt, Lamar, Leake, Elbert S. Martin, Miles, Millson, Syd- 
enham Moore, Noell, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, Rust, 
Scott, Sickles, Simms, William Smith, Taylor, Winslow, 
Woodson, and Wright. 

My object was not to involve the gentleman 
from South Carolina in any way in this matter. 
I would receive help from him, however, as soon 
as from any other man if I needed it, but I do 
not require it on this occasion. 

I send this paper to the Clerk’s desk, and ask 
that the paragraph which I have indicated may 
be read. The paper is the New Orleans Courier, 
a highly respectable Democratic paper in the city 
of New Orleans. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“Was ir a Freak orn Not?—The telegraph brought 


| news on Saturday night, that General T. Green Davipson, 


| a betrayal of General Davipson’s constituents, for which || 
If it was merely |} 


The gentleman from Ohio || 


will decide whether his reniarks are to be of the || is. 
| with watching over and protecting their dearest interests 


If so, I have 
If not, 1 do protest. 


character of a personal explanation. 
no right to object. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
[ have no explanation to make. I desire to reply 
to what fell from the lips of the gentleman from 
Virginia, and which referred personally to my- 
elf. 

Mr, HATTON. If you want to make a speech 
I cannot give way. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I desire to be heard on a 
question of privilege. On the twentieth ballot for 
Speaker of this House I found it my duty asa 


lam very frank to say that | 


national, conservative man, acting under the ad- | 


vice given by the Legislature of Virginia to her 


Representatives, and under the advice of many | 


conservative Senators—secing that eighty-nine 


was not a majority of two hundred and thirty- | 


seven, and being anxious to organize the House 
by electing a conservative gentleman—to cast my 
vote for Hon. Horace Maynarp, of Tennessee. 
L had known Mr. Marnarp for two years. I 
had served with him on the Committee of Claims. 
i knew him to be a gentleman of enlarged views, 


kind heart, and great firmness of purpose. I be- | 


lieve him to be eminently qualified to discharge 
the duties of Speaker. Secing that he had never 
entered into the organization of the Know Nothin 

party, nor taken their unholy oaths, I felt that 

could properly vote for him and prove to the people 
of my district, to whom I owe so much, and to the 
country, that | was willing go surrender partisan- 
ship for the promotion of the best interests of the 
country. 
hallot three gentlemen of the Democratic party, 


I had in connection with me on that | 


each of them, I believe, as conservative as any | 
man in the House. They were Messrs. Encutsn, | 
FLorence, and Unperwoop. On the next ballot, | 


the twenty-first, I again voted for Mr. Marwanp. 


the Representative from the third district of this State, had 
abandoned the Democrats on the last ballot for Speaker, 
and given his vote for Mr. Maynarp, of Tennessee. This 
course on the part of General Davipson had, it is stated, 
produced no little surprise and speculation at Washington. 
It has certainly caused great surprise and astonishment 
here. 

** We trust that General Davipson will be prepared to 
offer some semblance of explanation, at least, to his Dem- 
ocratic constituency, for this vote, in favor of one of the 
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consume the time of the House in making this 
personal explanation. But, sir, on the Ist day 
of January, my paper, the Democratic Advocate, 
published at the capital of my State, which is in 
my district, published the article from the Courier, 
and called for an explanation. Recognizing the 
right of my constituents to demand an explanation 
of me, I cheerfully give it. That paper says, in 
commenting upon the article to which I have re- 
ferred in the Courier: 


** We shall not join in this condemnation of our Repre- 
sentative until he shall have time to explain his vote to 
his constituents. There might have been political rea- 
sons for this vote which were understood at Washington, 
and which, if known here, would exonerate Colonel Da- 
vipson from blame, if not justify his conduct. We trust 
that he will forthwith respond to the request we here make 
for an explanation. The columns of the Advocate are al- 
ways open to anything he may wish to communicate to the 
people of the third district.” . 


I now ask that the resolutions of the Virginia 
Legislature may be read. 
The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 


“Resolved, That we wish to assure the Representatives 
of this State in Congress, in the difficult circumstances in 
which they are placedyof@he warm sympathy of this Gen- 
eral Assembly in the struggle in which they are engaged, 
and of our cordial support of every proper measure they 
may adopt to protect the just rights of this State, and of the 
South, the integrity of the Union, and the authority of the 
Constitution. 

“Resolved, That we recommend, in view of the public 
danger, the union of all the elements of opposition to Black 
Republicanism, and its candidate for Speaker, on any terms 
consistent with fairness and honor, whensoever, by such 
union, its defeat can be accomplished, and the organization 
of the House effected. 

‘Resolved, That the Governor be requested to forward 
to our Representatives in Congress a copy of these resolu- 
tions.”’ 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Now, Mr. Clerk, I was well 
aware, from the voice of the Representatives of 


| Virginia upon this floor, that the Legislature of 
| that State would express their opinions in the 


bitterest and most unrelenting foes of the Democratic party, || 


and particularly of the present national Administration, 
who ever held a seat in Congress from the South ; and who, 
from the beginning of its present session, has been giving 
aid and comfort to the enemies of the South, and strength- 
ening the hopes and views of the Abolitionists and Black 


Republicans by refusing to unite with the Democrats, and | 
like his southern Opposition associates, has been contin- | 
ually throwing away his vote upon some member of that | 


pitiful minority. If this vote was deliberately given, it was 
no satisfactory excuse can be imagined. 
cast in the indulgence of a whim, or as a joke, the people 
of his district will be apt to let him Know that the present 
is no time for joking, on the part of one who is charged 


in Congress.”’ 


Mr. DAVIDSON. The New Orleans Delta, in | 


referring to this dispatch, suggested that I had 
good and sufficient reasons, and they regretted that 
the Couriershould, upon no other information than 
that of a report by telegraph, have made that de- 
nunciation. In reply to this kind suggestion of 


the Delta, the Courier published this article: 


“Give THe Proors.—lIn its evening issue of yesterday, 
the Delta, commenting on our remarks censuring General 
Davipson for having voted for Mr. Maynarp, of Tennes- 
see, for Speaker, says: ‘ Maynarp is the least objection- 
able of his party. He voted with the Democracy all through 
the Lecompton controversy, and his party have generally 


| regarded him as a “ lost sheep,’? who was doing his best to 


creep into the Democratic fold.’ 

*“* Mr. Maynarp voted, itis true, with the Democrats on 
the Lecompton question, as did his colleagues, Messrs. 
Zollicoffer and Ready. Ie would not have dared to vote 
otherwise. But that he ever evinced the least desire to 


| leave the ranks of the bitter foes ofthe Democracy, and creep 


or otherwise enter its folds, or that he has been an object 
of suspicion to the Opposition in Tennessee, we utterly 
deny. He was one of the most determined and indefatiga- 
bie speakers in opposition to the Administration during the 


| canvass in Tennessee last summer, and succeeded in de- 


feating as true and consistent a Democrat as was to be found 
in that State. He is devoted thoroughly to the opposition 
to the Democratic party, and follows faithfully the lead of 
John Bell. We challenge the Delta to produce a solitary 
fact to sustain its assertions with regard to the disposition 
of Mr. Maynarp to join the Democracy, which, it seems 
to us, is put forward as a kind of justification for General 
Davipson’s vote.” 


Now, sir, I have had these papers in my pos- 


shape of these resolutions. But, sir, as the Courier 
is the peculiar organ of the senior Senator in the 
Congress of the United States, I think his expla- 
nation ought to be sufficient to the Courier for my 
vote. I therefore offer the following, showing 
the opinion of our distinguished Senator, with 
that of Senator Gwin, which I hope may be sat- 
isfactory. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


Unitep States Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 10, 1860. 
GENTLEMEN: Please say, did you not advise me and other 
gentlemen of the Democratic party of this House to vote 
for, and aid in, the election of Mr. Bore ver, of Virginia, 
Mr. Maynarp, of Tennessee, or any national man of the 
southern Opposition, to the Speaker’s chair of this House, 
to prevent the election of Jonn SuerMan? Animmediate 
answer is solicited. 
Respectfully, * THO. GREEN DAVIDSON. 
Senators SLipett and Gwin, 
United States Senate Chamber. 
We did give such advice. 
JOHN SLIDELL, 
WILLIAM M. GWIN. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. I also send a letter, re- 
ceived by me from Senator Cuesnvt, to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 


SenaTe CHamMBER, January 12, 1860. 
Deak Sir: In response to your inquiry, I say that, at 
one stage of the contest for Speaker, I did advise those of 
my friends who consulted me to vote for Mr. Bote.er, of 
Virginia, or Mr. Maynanp, of Tennessee, or for any good 
sound man, on the chief issue now before the country, 


| rather than suffer the election of the Black Republican 


nominee. 


Very respectfully, &c., JAMES CHESNUT. 


| Hon. Mr. Davrpson. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Clerk, T desire to say 
that, having seen the article in the Courier to 
which I have referred, Mr. Bococx, the honor- 
able gentleman who was the candidate of the Dem- 


| ocratic party, has tendered to me a letter which I 


now ask the Clerk to read. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


WasuineTon, D. C., January 11, 1860. 
My Dear Sir: [have scen an extract from the ‘“‘Courier,”’ 


of New Orleans, criticising severely your vote for Mr. May- 


session for some days, and while I believed they || 


evidence the determination of the people of Lou- 
isiana to be watchful of the actions of the Rep- 
resentatives of that State in the Congress of the 
United States—which I do not object to; yet, as 
the gentlemen who edit that paper do not reside in 
my district, I did not consider it duc to myself to 


NARD, of Tennessee, as Speaker of the House, and ex- 
pressing the apprehension that, in giving it, you had proved 
unfaithful to the Democratic party. I consider itmy duty, 
under the circumstances, to say that, in my judgment, the 
** Courier’? does you great injustice, no doubt unintention- 


| ally. 


You were one of those who favored aregular Democratic 


| ticket for the organization of the House ; and while I was 


before it, as the Democratic nominee for Speaker, you were 


| always true, loyal, and zealous in my support. 


When other members of the Democratic party began to 


| suggest the propriety of my withdrawal, you opposed it 


most warmly ; and, though you yielded at last to my urgent 
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representations in this regard, you did so protesting that the 
withdrawal was contrary to your wishes, and against the 
dictates of your best judgment, 














When you voted for Mr. Maynarp there was no regular 
Democratic candidate in the field, and many of our friends | 
belie®ed that acts of concession and good will towards the | 


southern Opposition were in accordance with the sugges- 


tions of sound policy, and demanded by the exigencies of | 


the occasion. 

Mr. MAYNARD was represented by a colleague as one 
who had never been connected with the American order ; 
and he had certainly displayed, by his course in Congress, 
a fair share both of liberal sentiments and independent ac- 
tion. Before your vote was cast for him, he had already 
voted for one or more inembers of the Democratic party. 

Very truly, your friend, TH. 8. BOCOCK. 
Hon, T. Green Davipson. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Clerk, I have to say 
that, on the 2lst of December, Mr. Maynarp 
voted for Joun S. Mittson, a Democrat; on the 
22d, he voted for Tuomas L. Anperson; on the 
23d, he voted for Ciarztes L. Scorr; and onthe 
7th of January, he voted for A. J. Hamupron— 
four Democrats. I might here rest the matter; 
but as | am satisfied there is a manifest aeeer 
tion upon the part of the party who dictated: the 
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|| ure, of this man, and gave pretext to the bold and 


i 


article in the Courier to do me injustice, I can- | 


not take my seat without saying that, until yes- 
terday, I was at a loss how to understand this 
unjust attack, for, from my knowledge and inti- 
macy with Mr. Lesareand Mr. Heriart, the owners 
and conductors of the Courier, I did not believe, 
nor do I now believe, they would make this charge 
against me, of the betrayal of my constituents 
upon the unreliable evidence of a telegraphic dis- 
patch; but, sir, I now believe I can account for 
it. 
Greensburg; one from Amite City, and one from 


So in the parish of St. Helena; one || 
onchatoula, in Livingston parish, in my | 


from 
district, and one from New Orleans, informing 


I have one letter now in my hand, dated at | 


me that Mr. Hatch, the collector of the port of | 
New Orleans, is declaring publicly that, whilst he | 


is at work for the old-line and sterling Democracy, | 
am betraying it by voting for Maynarp,a Know 
Nothing, from Tennessee. You have only to look 
to the facts to prove that, on the part of the gen- 
tleman alluded, no other motive than that of per- 


sonal malignity induced this attack; for I say | 
here, in my place, in the hearing of every Dem- | 


ocrat on the floor, that I was fully authorized by 
them to make the vote for Maynarp, either to 
elect him, or to show to the southern Opposition 
we were prepared to act as national Union-loving 


conservative men; cither willing to go to them or | 


allow them to come to us. If I was not, { hope 
right here to be corrected. ‘ 
Well, sir, forty-three of the best and truest men 


of the Democratic party, and among them my | 


colleague, [Mr. Tayior,] made the same record, | 


and yet lam the only one who gave this vote who 


has been selected to be denounced. How is this? | 


What is itfor? Itcan be accounted for in no other 


manner than that of malignity to me. The man he | 


could not have beaten with all his efforts, to be 
denounced for a betrayal of my constituents, a 
betrayal of the old-line and sterling Democracy ! 


Sir, if the collector of the port will attend to his | 


duties, 1 will to mine. If he does not manage the | 
affairs of Government better than he does his po- | 


litical affairs, he will not last long; for, whilst he 


is denouncing me fora betrayal of the Democratic | 
party, does he know what the people think of his | 


faithfulness to that time-honored party, after his 


prominence in aiding in the inaugurating the | 


thug ticket, with the notorious Ben Harrison at 


the head of it—that man who thugged Chief Jus- | 


uce Slidell at the ballot-box ? 

I ask him if he thinks the people will believe 
he was more anxious to preserve the old-line and 
sterling Democracy in that, than I was when I 
voted, under the circumstances, for Maynarp, of 
Tennessee. If he had been more anxious for the 
success of that sterling Democratic party he would 
not have been found among those wi 
that thug ticket there by surrendering the organi- 


zation in New Orleans, nor would he have been | 


found using, as he did, all the power his position | 


gave him, at the last State convention, to place 
on the State ticket for treasurer, which he suc- 
ceeded in doing, one who bolted the senatorial 
caucus when he could not get the person he wished, 
thereby defeating a true Democrat, who was car- 
ried in the Legislative Hall, on a blanket, to save 


this old-line wasiing Saiiansy from being beaten | 


by this bolter and his friends, as he was too ill to 
walk there, which was the work, in a great meas- 


| and that for the future he will stand by the organ- | 


ambitious men in our State to disregard nomina- 
tions; for they openly charged that traitors to the 
organization were preferred, thus getting many 
of our best men deteated; and thisisthe man who 
isdenouncing me. Oh, shame, where is thy blush? 

I presume, sir, that he is working as hard for 
the Democracy now as then. I hope that the gen- 
tleman has been convicted; I hop tre is converted. 
I trust, sir, that he has seen the error of his ways, 


ization. If he does, it ismore than he has done, 
unless he saw self at the end of that line. 

Mr. Clerk, having said this much for myself, 
I desire to make one other remark. 1 see in the 
Courier that Mr. St. Paul has undertaken to de- 
nounce my colleague, Mr. Bounieny, as having 
given aid and comfort to the enemy. I wish to 


say, and I think my word will be taken by all 
| conservative men at home, that Mr. St. Paul is 


mistaken; Mr. Bourteny has said or done noth- 
ing of the kind. Mr. Bovutieny, sir, has been 
as zealous, true, and faithful to the interests of 
the South as any one of us here. He has been 
anxious to aid in the organization of this House, 
by the election of a sound conservative man. He 
has never aided, and I will undertake to say that 
he will never undertake to favor the passage of 
the plurality rule. 
duty to do my colleague this justice. 


Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Will the 


| gentleman from Tennessee yield to me? 





Mr. HATTON. I yield fora personal expla- 
nation. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I rise to a 
personal matter, It is well known that I de- 
parted from the general rule of obeying party de- 
crees, and voted for an honorable gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Gitmer.] This may re- 
quire some explanation, as I see from the paper 
I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read, 

The CLERK. The paper is printed in Ger- 
man, and the Clerk cannot read it. [Great 
laughter. ] 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. Then I 
»0stpone my remarks until the Clerk can read it, 
Honehae. 

Mr. BOULIGNY. Mr. Clerk, in reference to 
what my colleague has said about the charge 
brought against me by a man of the name of 
Henry St. Paul, of New Orleans, I will remark 
that, in a day or two, I will be ready to defend 
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| vote without regard to what may be the action of 
' those with whom I habitually act in this House, 
and with whom I shall always continue to act 
upon all the political questions which may at any 
tume be brought before us. 


Mr. CONKLING. With the consent of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, I will make a brief 
personal explanation. My attention has been 
called to a dispatch, emanating, | suppose, from 


| the reporters’ gallery of this House, which has 


been sent to a newspaper published in the city of 
New York, in which my name and the name of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr.BarkspaLe] 
are brought into juxtaposition. 1 ask the Clerk 
to read the words I have marked. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 
*“*“NOTES BETWEEN MEMBERS. 
** Cards between Conkling and Barksdale. 


“Mr. Conkuiina, of New York, has also passed a note to 
Mr. Barkspa te, of Mississippi.” 


Mr. CONKLING. ‘That is enough; and all J 
desire to say 1s, that the statementis entirely with- 


, out foundation, as I never had the pleasure of 


I have deemed it to be my || 


holding with the gentleman from Mississippi the 
correspondence there referred to, or any corre- 
spondence whatever. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire simply to cor- 
roborate the statement made by the gentleman 
from New York; and to say that there is not the 


| slightest foundation for the dispatch contained in 


' that same dispatch. 


that paper, and that I have never received a mes- 
sage from that gentleman of any character, much 
less a hostile one. 

Mr. KEITT. [did not intend to allude to this 
matter when it was brought to my attention this 
morning. It has never been my custom to cor- 
rect newspaper errors, or to notice any news- 
paper representations or misrepresentations what- 


| ever; but after the member from New York [| Mr. 


Conkuinc} has disclaimed, my silence might be 
construed into an affirmation of the facts stated in 
With the excitement yester- 


| day, I have only to say, that I had nothing to do, 
| and there is no foundation whatever, so far as I 
| am concerned, for that dispatch, as to my sending 
|| a message or a note to the member from New 


| York. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 


Inasmuch as this 


|| subject has been introduced, I beg leave to say 
| that I was the ** second’’ of the gentleman from 


myself from the charge made against me by that || 


said individual, I hope to the satisfaction of the 
House and of my constituency. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Clerk, I do not suppose 
that this House, or the country, will be particu- 
larly interested in my position; but my colleague 
referred to me as being in the same category with 
himself, so far as related to the vote which was 
given not many days since for Mr. Maynarp, of 
Tennessee, for the Speakership of this House; and 
in consequence of this, | only wish to say this: I 
have’no Sues toexplain my vote. I donot wish 
to sustain myself by the opinions of my Demo- 
cratic friends, or by the arguments made by any 
one in my justification. I stand here as one of the 
Representatives of the American people, having, 
in common with all of my fellow-citizens, an in- 
terest in the organization of this House. 
that, owing to the existence of several parties in 
the House, and the peculiar division of the mem- 
bers among them, it has been, up to this time, 


| impossible for any one of those parties to organ- 


ize it by the election of any one who represented 
their particular principles. Under these cireum- 
stances, 1, as one looking forward to the public 
interest, one whois desirous that this House should 
be organized with a view to the transaction of the 
public business, I say I have not heretofore hesi- 


| tated, and I shall not hereafter hesitate, to act in 


10 inaugurated || 


| nation, but perhaps of the Union itself. 


accordance with the dictates of my own judg- 
ment, and to cast my vote in favor of any indi- 
vidual with respect to whom there is a reasonable 
prospect of being able to secure his election, who 
stands opposed to the Republican organization, 
and to those principles which, if carried out, would 
be destructive not only of the best-interests of the 
1 there- 


| fore now say that at any time when by my vote 


I can secure the election of any individual who 
stands in opposition to that organization, who is 


| a fair man, who is an honorable and high-minded 


man, I shall always, without hesitation, give my 


Il say | 


New York [Mr. Conktn@] in passing a little court 
plaster, in an envelope, from him to the gentleman 
from Mississippi, |[Mr. Barkspae.} I believe 


| that wasall that ‘‘ passed’’ between them and gave 


| and voted for him in the caucus. 


rise to the report just referred to. [Laughter.] 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to say a word. 
I was present when Mr. Bocock was nominated, 
I voted for him 
as long as I thought there was any prospect of 
his election. I then, in company with four other 
Democrats, cast my vote for Mr. Horace May- 
nARD, Of Tennessee. I did so for the purpose of 
making an honest effort to organize this House. 
We had balloted here for a long time. We were 
assured that Mr. Maynarp did not belong to the 
American order; that he was an old-line Whig; 
and being perfectly willing to organize this House 
with any national man in the chair as Speaker, I 


| with three other Democrats led off and voted for 


Mr. Maywnarp. I am responsible for that vote 
to my constituents. I do not intend to shrink 
from that responsibility; and while I have the op- 
portunity, I Lake to say that I am willing to bear 


, a full share of the responsibility which falls upon 





me, as one of the Democratae members of this 
House, for the disorganization which exists here. 
Any three of us might elect a Speaker at any 
time, by going over and voting for Mr, Suznman, 
but I will never do it; and | would rather this 
House should remain disorganized forever, than 
cast that vote. I have been willing from the com- 
mencementof this session to vote for any national, 
conservalive man. ; 

Mr. HATTON. I hope the gentleman will not 
consume too much of my time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. One word more. I want 
to say that I voted for Mr. McCurernanp a long 
time, that I voted fog Mr. Vattanpienam, and I 
am now willing to vote for any man who is a na- 
tional man of any party to organize this House. 
I do not shrink from the vote Il gave Mr. May- 
NaRD; and | am prepared now, and have been for 
four weeks, to cast my vote for any man of the 
American party who is a national man, or any 
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man in the Democratic party who is a national | 


man, be he a Lecompton or an anti-Lecompton 
Democrat. ‘That is all I desired to say. 

Mr. HATTON. Believing, sir, that the dis- 
cussion which has been progressing in this House 
for nearly six weeks, has been, so far as an or- 
ganization is concerned, wholly profitless, it has 
been my fixed purpose not to participate in it. 
This purpose has been well known to rentlemen 
upon this side of the House, and was not changed 
untilafter I heard the speech of my colleague, (Mr. 
Wricur.} I think proper now to submit a few 
remarks to the House. 

Who is responsible for the delay in the organ- 
ization of this body? Tamnot. The party with 
which it is my pride and pleasure here to act is 
not. Those gentlemen, or a number of them, 
who have undertaken to speak for the Democratic 
party, have roundly asserted that their party was 
not responsible for it. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. McRae] struck the 
ke y note, and it has cai caughtup by other gen- 
tlemen, and two of my colleagues have repeated 
it. Distinguishing, Mr. Clerk, between the ar- 
guments of these gentlemen and the gentlemen 
themselves, | am sure they will not consider me 
discourtecous when I say that their reasoning has 
scarcely risen above respectable sophistry. 


What is the object which they claim to be so 


anxious to attain? The defeat of Mr. Suerman. 
That, they would have the country to understand, 
is the paramount consideration with them. Their 
denunciations of his party and its policy have been 
bitter. In thecontemplation of his election they 


have grown indignant and eloquent. ‘The triumph | 


of Republicanism in his election will, they say, 
put in peril the lives and property of our constit- 
uencies. The rights and honor of: the South, they 
declare, must be vindicated by his defeat. : 

Now, if they desire to accomplish this great 
end; if the defeat of the Republican party is their 
great object; | submit it to them that they should 
adopt the means by which that object can be ef- 
fected. 
decline to do the only thing by which they can 
attain a given end, the world is apt to think that 
they do not want to accomplish it. 

Now, Mr. Clerk,can Mr. Suerman be defeated? 


In the common affairs of life, when men | 


If he can, is there more than one way by which | 


that can be done? If there be but one way, and 


by one of the anti-Lecompton Democrats, [Mr. 


| Crark, of New York,] that an election could not 


be had on that gentleman. Now, I say to the 
honorable gentleman from Mississippi that he 
must excuse us from going into a series of experi- 


how they will vote. When some gentleman of 


ity, that he can promise votes enough, with ours, 


to elect a Democrat, then, and not till then, can || 


there be any propriety in the invitation which 
they extend to us to join our votes to theirs. 
Now, Mr. Clerk, there cannot be an election by 
the union of the southern Opposition and the reg- 
ular Democracy; and so far as our going to the 


Democracy is concerned, until there can be an | 


election by their party on receiving our votes, for 
iny single self, meaning no unkindness to any- 


| body, I decline to vote withthem. Ihave reasons 


Democrats decline to follow in that track, the coun- |! 


try will say that they are not much in earnest. 
Can any regular Democrat—one of the ninety on 
this side of the House—be elected? Itis admitted 
in argument that the votes of the regular De- 
mocracy and of the southern Opposition party 
cannot elect. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. j 
that the southern Oppositionists and the Demo- 
cratic party proper combined do not constitute a 
majority of the House; but if they unite, we will 
be certain to get enough from the other small party 
to elect. 

Mr. HATTON. Aha! [Laughter.] Meaning 
no disrespect to the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia, [ repeat ** aha!”’ He indorses what I 
have said, that the regular Democracy and the 


I just desire to say | 


southern Opposition party cannotelect. The gen- | 


ueman from Mississippi, [Mr. McRag,] in his 
argument addressed to the House some weeks ago, 
stated such to be the case. 
the friends of the South would join their shields 


But he said that, if 


with the regular Democracy, some refractory | 


members ofthe Democratic party would be brought 
into position. Ido not intend to make any re- 


marks that will render it necessary for any one of | 
the anti-Lecompton Democrats to intetrupt me; 


but 1 will suggest that, when the gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. Davis] rose in his place the other 


day, and said that, so soon as the southern Op- | 


position party took position with the regular De- 
mocracy, those anti-Lecompton men would come 
instantly and take their position with us, and 
make an election, one of those gentlemen got up 
and said: 

** Without meaning any disrespect to the gentleman, he 
is assuming what he had no right to assume.” 

The House will recollect that. 

1 wish to make another suggestion. When the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Borerer] nomin- 
ated his colleague, [Mr. Mitson,] it was sup- 
posts by many members that there was about to 


sa union of the regular Democracy and the south- | 


ern Opposition party. It was then announced 


which are satisfactory to myself, for this course, 
with which, for the present, it is unnecessary to 
trouble this House. 

The southern Opposition cannot elect a regular 


Democrat if they give him their entire vote. This | 


is a fact, about which there is no necessity of ar- 
gument. But is there any way by which Mr. 
SHerman, thecandidate of the Republican party, 


can be defeated? There is no way except for | 


‘southern and national men to rise in their maj- 
esty,’’ as a Democratic member has told us to do, 
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ten being necessary to an election. Mr. Hamm- 
ron received eighty-eight, Mr. Gitmer. twenty- 
two, Mr. Srokes one; in all, one hundred and 
eleven—one more than was necessary to elect. 





Mr. Giimer, on these ballotings, was receiting 
ments on members of his own party, to ascertain || 


the votes of members from New Jersey and Penn- 


|| sylvania, putting it in the power of the Democ- 
that a can rise in his place and say, by author- || 
t 


racy to elect him if they had felt disposed. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The gentleman will 
permit me to remark right here, that if Mr. Gm- 
MER’s vote on that last ballot had been cast for 
Mr. Hamitton, he would now have been Speaker 
of this House. 

Mr. HATTON. I thank the gentleman very 
much for the interruption, because it enables me 
to make a remark in relation toa statement made 


the other day by the gentleman from Alabama, 


{Mr. Hovsron,} which I might otherwise have 
forgotten. The gentleman stated that, upon this 
ballot, those who voted for Mr. Gitmer could 
have come within one vote of electing Mr. Ham- 
iLTon. But the gentleman did not take into con- 
sidetation the fact that the votes of Mr. Nrxon, 
of New Jersey, and Mr. Morris, of Pennsylva- 
nia, were included in Mr. Gitmer’s vote, and that 


_ those gentlemen do not belong to the southern 


Opposition. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I am sure the gentleman 


would not misrepresent nie. 


and, disregarding petty political distinctions, to || 
unite upon Mr. Gitmer, or some one of the south- | 


ern Opposition party. 


Now, when a man comes | 


to me, as many have done, and says ** we are all | 


southern men; between us there 1s but a slight 
difference of opinion, and that wpon immaterial 
questions,’’ | meet him kindly; but when it is an- 


nounced in argument, that it will not do to elect a | 


southern Know Nothing, to use the courteous and 


elegant phraseology of my colleague, I doubt very | 


much—— 

Mr. WRIGHT. I want to know of my col- 
league if his party in ‘Tennessee are not known 
by that more than by any other name? 

Mr. HATTON. It was stated to my colleague 
the other day that we ignored that expression, 


— 


Mr. HATTON. Certainly not. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then I will correct the gen- 
tleman, by saying that the vote to which I re- 
ferred was on Saturday; and that upon that vote 
Mr. Nixon and Mr. Morais did not vote for Mr. 
GILMER. 

Mr. HATTON. Then I beg the gentleman’s 
He has sct himself mght. But on the 
allot to which he refers, the vote of Mr. GirmMerR 


_would not have elected Mr. Hamitten, falling 


and that the name we have applied to ourselves, || 


is the southern Opposition. Now, your party is 
sometimes called the Locofoco party, but I do not, 
on the floor, choose to so characterize it. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Lask my colleague if, before 


| his party made its last change of name, it was not 


known as the Know Nothing party? 

Mr. HATTON. I willhave no argument with 
my colleague about the expression to which I have 
made reference. I alluded in pleasantry to the 
name he chose to give me; I care nothing about it; 
I certainly have no feeling about it; and if he will 


| just keep quiet, L will proceed with my remarks. 


Mr. WRIGHT. I desire simply to say, that 
in terming my colleague’s party the Know Noth- 
ing party, | meant no disrespect at all,either to him 
or to any member of his party; and I interrupted 
him now only because | thought he did not treat 
me with proper courtesy in referring to what he 
termed my elegant and courteous phrase, in a 


sneering way. 
Mr. HATTON. 

tleman will in future class us as the southern Op- 

position. Now, sir, to return to the argument, 


short one vote. 
Mr. LOGAN. I desire to say a single word. 
Mr. HATTON. I do hope, Mr Clerk, that 
unless I misstate the position of gentlemen, or 
unless I misstate the facts, I shall not be inter- 
rupted. 
Mr. LOGAN. If the gentleman will allow me 
to explain, I will not detain him but a minute. 
Mr. HATTON. If I have misstated any fact, 


[ will allow the gentleman to correct me; but, sir, 


| I have not interrupted any gentleman during this 
| discussion, and I do not hke to be interrupted un- 


less I misstate facts. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will not interrupt the gentle- 
man# but I desire to say in explanation 

Mr. HATTON. I want no explanation. 

Mr. LOGAN. What I desired to refer to was 
the position of the Democratic party in the North- 





| west, and particularly in the State from which I 
/ come. 


Mr. HATTON. Ido not want to discuss the 
politics of the gentleman’s district or State. It 
has nothing to do with my argument; and the gentle- 


| man will excuse me if [ decline to be interrupted. 


Very well; [ hope the gen- | 


which has been slightly broken in upon by my | 


colleague's interruptions. | repeat that there is no 
mode but one by which any member in this body 
can be elected over Mr. Suerman. I propose to 
show that on three several occasions this could have 
been done, had the Democratic party given us 
their votes. Upon the 16th day of December there 
was a ballot, in which were cast two hundred and 
twenty-seven votes; one hundred and fourteen were 


necessary to elect, of which Mr. Giimer, of the | 


Mr. Bocock received eighty-six votes; making 


/ in all one hundred and twenty-two—eight more 
| than was necessary foran election. Upon the 22d 


day of the same month, a ballot was had, in which 
two hundred and twenty-three votes were cast— 
one hundred and twelve necessary to a choice. 
Mr. Mitsow received seventy-nine and Mr. Gi.- 
MER received thirty-six, and there were five scat- 


tering Democratic votes, making in all one hun- | 


dred and twenty—eight more than was necessary 
to an election. 


Upon the 9th day of the present | 


| 


I do not mean to be unkind to the gentleman, with 
whom I have not the honor of an acquaintance. 
Now, Mr. Clerk, it is demonstrated that the 
united vote cast for the Democratic candidate, and 
the vote cast for the candidate of the southern 


| Opposition, would have elected a southern man 


over Joun Suerman. Here isa point in my argu- 
ment where | choose to rest for one moment. I 
submit to Democrats whether it is possible that 
the great Democratic party, which, to use the lan- 


pusse of its prophets and apostles, is the onl 
1 


ope of the South, of the Union, and of the Con- 


| stitution, is indifferent between the eleetion of 
| Joun Suerman and a southern man, Mr. Gitmer, 


who has been declared by gentlemen of the Dem- 


_ ocratic party in all his personal relations of life 


|| State of North Carolina, received thirty-six votes; || 


month, a ballot was had, in which two hundred || 


and nineteen votes were cast; one hundred and 


| to cast his vote for Mr. Grumer. 


to be above reproach; who is distinguished for his 
high moral and social qualities; and who is, I un- 
derstand, the largest slaveholder in this body. 
Is it possible, sir, that this great Democratic party 
is indifferent between his election and the election 
of Mr. Suermay, “ the indorser,’’ as they style 
him, **of the Helper book’’—a book in which 
our Democratic friends say, and I agree with 
them, there are doctrines at war with the Union, 
the Constitution, and the rights and honor of the 
South? 

My colleague, [Mr. Avery,]} in the argument 
he addressed to the House some ten days ago, 
suggested a reason why he did not feel disposed 
Another col- 
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league [Mr. Waricut] has suggested other rea- 
sons Which occur to him why he ought not to 
vote for Mr. Gitmer. Other reasons have been | 
assigned upon the floor, and I desire to make a 
hasty reference to some of them. 

But first, a suggestion. It has been stated by 
the friends of this Administration that they are 








in a minority, and that it is impossible for the || 


Administration party to organize the House. 
They have admitted that for an organization they 
will have to look outside of the Administration 
forces; tyat they cannot make fealty to the Ad- 
ministration a test, because that would lead to 
inevitable defeat. What do they do? They admit 


that an organization must be secured upon some || 


other basis, and propose to make the slavery issue 
the great absorbing question of concern, and that 
on that, a union must be made. Then, why do 
»ntlemen confine themselves to their own party? 
The gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Kerrr, | 
in an eloquent appeal which he made to men of all 
parties opposed to the Republican party, said: 


“We are a great opposition party; there are one hundred | 
and twenty men upon this floor at war with the Republican 


party, and in antagonism to that party we are a unit.”? 


If that be true, does it matter whether Mr. | 


Gitm_er belongs to the ninety, or the six, or the 
twenty-four? He is one of the one hundred and 
twenty. Isubmit it to gentlemen, that if there is 
anything in their argument upon this slavery issue, 
if that is to be made the vital question, why they 
do not act consistently; why it is that whilst they 


make in one moment such appeals to us, the very | 
next moment their action is in utter disregard of || 


their own teaching? 

A reason has been assigned—especially by my 
colleague, [Mr. Wricut|—for not veting for Mr. 
Giimer. ** Mr. Gitmer had received three Repub- 
lican votes ’’—ah! sir; yes, he has been voted 
for by certain men of the North—* I must, there- 
fore, be excused.’’ He referred to a resolution 
vassed by the Legislature of our State, in which 
oe imagines he finds a sufficient justification for 
What is it? I will read it: 


** Resolved, That it is the duty of our Representatives in 


his course. 


Congress to recognize as enemies to the Union, and espe- | 


cially to the slave States, all who in any way favor or affil- 
iate with this sectional Black Republican party; and that 


any action on their part which favors a co iperation with | 


the Black Republicans in organizing the House, and thus 


placing the offices and important committees of that body | 
under their control, would be false to the sentiments of the | 


people of Tennessce, an insult to their constituents, and 
disgraceful to themselves.”’ 


"My colleague says that he understands that our 
General Assemb! 


it is your duty to abandon him.’’ He would feel 
he says compelled, in deference to these resolu- 
tions, to withdraw his support from Mr. Bocock. 


Mr. WRIGHT. 


objectionable and more acceptable to them than 
any other member of the Democratic party, or any 
other party outside of them, | would not codperate 


with them in electing him Speaker; but I would | 


withdraw my vote for him and vote for some one 
else. 


Mr. HATTON. That is what I said was the | 
What does this resolution | 
mean? That the Legislature of Tennessee is not | 


gentleman’s position. 


willing that the Representatives of that State in 


this Hall shall cooperate with the Republican | 
party in producing a certain result. What is that | 
The placing of the offices and important | 
this House under the control of | 
I ask my colleague if the | 
voting of twelve Republicans for Mr. Bocock, | 


result? 
committees 0 
the Republican party. 


electing him Speaker, would place the offices and 
important committees of this loin under the con- 
trol of the Republican party? 

[ submit the question to my colleague. He, I 
know, if he will respond at all, will say what the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Miiison] said, 


what the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. | 
aw. said, what the gentleman from Alabama | 


[Mr. Cops) said: that it would have no effect what- 
ever upon Mr. Bocock. The Speakership would 
not be under Republican control, nor would the 
important committees. I understand the resolu- 
tion very differently from my colleague. That I 
am correct and he in error, Fate the authority 
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have said this to him: ‘‘ If any | 
considerable poruon of men from the North vote | 
even for Mr. Bocock, the candidate of your party, | 


I stated thatif any consider- | 
able number of the Black Republicans would vote | 
for Mr. Bocock, thereby indicating he was less | 


of the Unionand American, the organ of his party, | 


at Nashville. Inan article in reference to this very 
resolution, it states its substance and purport to 
be ‘‘ the duty of our Representatives in Congress 
to avoid any steps siak would aid in placing the 
offices and important committees of Congress un- 
der their (Republican) control.’’ 

I would myself have no doubt about this being 
the meaning of those who passed that resolution, 
even if its language did not furnish its own un- 
mistakable construction. Coéperation with men 
of ultra anti-slavery sentiments is something to 
which Tennessee Democrats do not object, if to 
| the Democracy it yields the spoils. My colleague 
| and his party coéperated in 1852 with Free-Soilers 
in the North, in the election of Mr. Pierce. He 
did it, too, with his eyes open, for the metropol- 
| itan organ of his party, the Washington Union, 
used this language during that canvass: 
| ** The Free-Soil Democratic leaders of the North are a 
| regular portion of the Democratic party, and General Pierce, 
ifelected, will inake no distinction between them and the 


Democracy in the distribution of official patronage, and in 
the seiection of agents for administering the Government.”’ 


a 


My colleague is not so much opposed to such co- 
operation, as some might imagine from his speech, 
| provided it would give somebody inside of the 
Eieumeenic varty the offices and their perquisites. 
So much, Mr. Clerk, for this reason assigned by 
my colleague for not voting for Mr.Gitmer. But 
he says the status of Mr. Gimer is well known 
to the country. What does he mean by that? It 
means something or nothing. My colleague says 
he has a high regard for Mr. Gitmer personally. 
If so, then of course he has reference to his politi- 
cal status. I ask my colleague what that is? I 
ask him, if he desires the opportunity to tell the 
| House and the country what it is that Mr. Gin- 
MER has done which fixes this political status, 
which he would intimate is bad, and which pre- 
vents his voting for him? He declines to do it. 
The only thing Mr. Gitmer has done, as I under- 
stand from Democrats themselves, is, that he voted 

against the Lecompton constitution. 
| Mr. ETHERIDGE. With the permission of 
my colleague, I desire to correct the impression 
that Mr. Gumer voted against the Lecompton 
constitution. Isay tomy colleague that Mr. Gi- 
MER opposed and voted against the Senate bill; or 
rather he voted for the Crittenden-Montgomery 
amendment which was substituted for the Senate 
bill; and finally he voted with the Administration 
party in this House for the English bill, which 
|| passed this House and the Senate, and received 
the approval of the President, and was pronounced 
by distinguished members of that party a better 
bill than the Senate bill itself. So he stands in the 
same position, in regard to the English bill, and 
the final action of Congress upon the admission 
of Kansas, as the great body of the Democratic 
party themselves. 

Mr.HATTON. Yes, sir; he voted against the 
Senate bill for the admission of Kansas under the 
Lecompton constitution, and subsequently voted 
for the English bill with the Democratic party. 
But this constitutes no reason why Democrats 
should not cast their votes forhim. My colleague 
[Mr. Avery] furnished me with an answer to thés 
objection, when, in his place, he announced to the 
House ‘that it was not patriotic to be making 
points upon Lecompton or anti-Lecompton, when 
the rights and interests of the South were at stake, 
and the Union in peril.” 

More than that, Mr. Clerk. When Mr. Grz- 
MER cast that vote, he dt what many southern 
gentlemen, whose integrity to the South has not 
been questioned, have said he ought to have done. 
Senator Hammonp, of South Carolina, said to 
the people of that State, in reference to that bill, 
that— 


‘“* It was steeped in fraud, outrage and blood,and southern 
men would have done well to have kicked it out of Congress.’’ 


And Mr. Forsyth, of Alabama, in a recent let- 
ter to Mr. Sampford, in speaking of this language 


said.’’ 
So much for that objection to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. But he introduced some 


Virginia, [Mr. Smirn,] this morning. Thatisa 
difficulty in the way of my colleague,{[Mr. Avery, } 
who said those resolutions were calculated, if not 
intended, to have the effect of conducting off from 
the head of Mr. Surerman the thunderbolt that 
had been forged by the Democrats for his destruc- 





of Senator Hammonp’s, indorsed it as ‘‘ well | 


[ONAL GLOBE. | 


| their political opinions—I may say their impor- 


resolutions, said the honorable gentleman from || 
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tion. My colleague *s imagination is excited. He 
is profuse in his figures, and they are charged 
ah electricity. Now, with a view of quicting 
my friend, I will tell him (and I speak for myself 
and the honorable gentleman from North Caro 
lina) that that resolution was intended to have no 
such effect, nor could it have answered any such 
purpose. It was not intended to shield anybody, 
bat to strike all of every section who were stirring 
up sectional strife, or who were attempting to 
agitate the slavery question for party purposes. 
L speak for Mr. Ginmer and for myself when | 
say that no language can toe strongly characterize 
the infamy of that Helper book, or that of the 
man who approves of its abominable doctrines. 
Mr. ETHERIDGE. As 1 do not propose to 
occupy the floor at any time at length in regard 
to the resolutions passed by the Tennessee Legis- 
lature,and which have been this morning referred 
to, or in regard to any of the various subjects dis- 
cussed in this preliminary struggle for Speaker, I 
will, however, by my colleague’s permission, say 
afew words just here, in regard to the resolutions 
sent to us from the Tennessee Legislature. Fora 
good many of the members of that body | have some 
respect; fora portion of them I have, of course, no 
ill will, because I do not personally know them. 
dut, sir, for the object which, im fact, controlled 
the party majority of that body, or a portion of it, 
in the passage of the resolutions referred to by my 
colleague, | have nothing butcontempt. The Dem- 
ocratic membersof that Legislature, ora portion of 
them, politically hate me, lam sure; and the senti- 
ment is no doubt mutual, for, politically, I loathe 
and despise them. I say, ceoclaan, that | have no 
more respect for those resolutions than | would 
have for a private letter written and signed by fifty 
or sixty or a hundred gentlemen any where in the 
State. They have no right to instruct me. A por- 
tion of the Democrats who voted for those resolu- 
tions followed me through my district in the last 
canvass—followed me like the cuttle-fish, (1 be- 
lieve that is its name, ) listening to what I said; but 


tance—were ingalfed and swallowed up in the in- 
terest that my canvass elicited in that district. 
The people of my district (and I say it, I trust, 
with becoming modesty) of all parties have ten- 
fold more respect to-day for my Judgment, for my 
willingness and disposition to do just whatis night 
and best for my whole country, than they have 
for many of those who, without authority, attempt 
to dictate my public conduct. So faras Lam con- 
cerned, intend to be governed by what I con- 
ceive to be my duty; and, so far as these resolu- 
tions are concerned, I repudiate the right of the 
Legislature of Tennessee to instruct me to do what 
lam not pares to do, or anything which my 
judgment does not approve. While I will not say 
that theirconduct has been impertinent, | will say 
that I shall treat those resolves with no more con- 
sideration than I would attach to a request made 
by an equal number of my respectable fellow- 
citizens anywhere in my State—no more and no 
less. , 2 
Mr. HATTON. When I was interrupted by 
my colleague | was remarking on the resolution 
introduced by the gentleman from North Carolina. 
So far from the object of that resolution being to 
| shield anybody, I repeat that it was the purpose 
of the gentleman who introduced it to strike not 
only at such as approve of Helper’s book, butall 
| dangerous agitators of the subject of slavery. 
But there is another difficulty. ‘ Mr. Ginmer 
is an merican.’’ How strangely such an objec- 
tion sounds to the ears of a man who 1s proud of 
being an American! The same objection is made 
to other members of the southern Opposition. 
| After Mr. Gurmer had received thirty-six votes, 
yet, when it was supposed he was not likely to 
receive the Democratic vote, he withdrew his own 
name, and nominated the honorable gentleman 
fom Virginia, [Mr. Boreren,] a man who was 
known to be sound, whose devotion to southern 
interests was abeve suspicion. 

Mr..Borever isa southern man, the Represent- 
| ative of the Harper’s Ferry district of Virginia, 
and a gentleman, I repeat, whose fidelity to the 
| South 1s beyond question. He was a candidate 

before the fon and he might have been elected, 
||} but our Democratic friends @elined to unite on 
|| him to do it. 
|| Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Did the gentle 
‘| man’s own party support Mr. Borever? 
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Mr. HATTON. Ido not remember distinctly, 
but I believe that he got ail the votes but one. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. My recollection 
i$ not that way. 

Mr. HATTON. It is certain that he could get 
them all, whenever there is any probability of 
electing him. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. The gentleman has 
stated that Mr. BoreLter was nominated before the 
withdrawal of Mr. Bocock. 

Mr. HATTON. I did not state that. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. I took the re- 
sponsibility of putting Mr. Borexer in nomina- 
tion, and [ did so without the dictation of any 
caucus, or because of any consultation with my 
own party asa party. I nominated Mr. Borerer 
because I had then, as I have now, confidence in 
him as atrue southern man. But, sir, I want it 
to be understood that the nomination of Mr. 
J0TELER Was not made until after Mr. Bocock 
had withdrawn from the contest. 

Mr. HATTON. I have been noticing some 
of the alleged difficulties stated by gentlemen to 
be in the way of giving their support to Mr. Git- 
men, of North Carolina. Among other things, | 
he is an American The point I desire to make 
here is, that the same objection was made to the 
gentleman from Virginia,(Mr. Botever.}] He is 
a good and true man; but for the Democracy to 
clect him—to vote for one of the American party— 
would be to make ‘this House a slaughter-house 
of northwestern Democracy.’’ This was the lan- | 
guage of a Democrat upon this floor. Again, sir, it 
was said by the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
McRag,] tn his argument, that it was unreason- | 
able toexpectthat eighty-eight regular Democrats 
would go over to a party that could command only 
twenty-three votes. Another reason he assigned 
was that the American party had not the control 
of a single State government. With all deference 
to the gentleman, I will say that | think that has 
no legitimate connection with the argument which 
we are addressing to each other, as southern gen- 
tlemen. If Mr. Gitmen is one of the South, in 
the language of the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Kritt,] ‘if he is one of the 
one hundred and twenty that stand upon this floor 
in poser to the Republican party,’’ 1 do not 
think there is then any great weight in the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Now, sir, because I happen to be one of twenty- | 
three, and he happens to ie one of eighty-eight, 
is no reason, as | understand it, why my position 
as a southern man should not be quite as good as 
his. With all kindness to the gentleman, I sug- 
gest that I represent quite as many people,as much 
of intelligence and virtue, as he, and, perhaps, of 
property. Yes, sir; my district is quite as large 
and quite as important as the one he so ably rep- 
resents, and as southern Representatives our po- 
sitions are the same. Then why, in view of his 
argument, any distinctions between us in determ- 
ining the claims of the one or the other to a given 
office? 

But he says we are to go over to him to unite 
the South. Tf have great respect for the opinion 
of that distinguished gentleman, (Mr. McRag;] 
but I submit to him, if there is anything to be | 
accomplished by a union of the South, whether | 
that object subi indh alte as well be attained by the 
Democrats uniting with the southern Opposition, 
especially when the union of the Democrats with 
the Opposition will make a southern man Speaker ; 
while our union with them in a united vote will 
be but an empty parade, having no practical re- 
sult following it. 

My object is to set the party with which I am 
acting right before the House and the country. 
Now, sir, my colleague [Mr. Wricnrt] the other 
day, in his reply to the speech of his colleague, 
(Mr. Sroxes,] said that he was astonished that, 
in the arguments addressed to the House by the | 
southern Opposition party, no war had been made 
upon the Republican party, but that all our shafts 
had been directed at the men of the Democratic | 

arty. My colleague did not listen to the speeches 
of his colleagues, nor read them, or certainly he 
would not have made that statement. Mr. Net- 
son, in his speech, did make war upon the Repub- 
lican party. Hegaid they had avowed certain 
doctrines which hé'did not indorse, but which he 
repudiated, and mostdecidedly condemned. Such, 
also, was the character of the remarks of Mr. | 
Sroxes. IT assure my colleague (Mr. Wricat] | 
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that he is doing those gentlemen and my party in- || 


justice in endeavoring to create the impression that 
there is no antagonism between those colleagues of 
his and the Republican party. He asks, why are 
we attacking the Democratic party? Now, I de- 
sire the attention of the House a moment in this 
connection. When we assembled here, the pur- 
pose of those with whom [ act was to take no part 


inany discussion between parties in this House, | 
but, if possible, to go practically to work, and se- | 


cure an organization. What was done? Why, 
gentlemen upon this side of the House rose at 


once, and, in their arguments, said to us, * you | 
ought to unite with us; you are but a fragment; || 


we are a great party; you are doing yourselves 
injustice, and doing the South injustice, in not 
taking a position at once with us.’’ The news- 


papers printed in this city also commenced their || 


assaults upon us, when we had made no attack 
upon anybody. 


The States and Union of this city, on the 19th 


December, used this language: 
‘THe Crists.—The honor of the Democratic party im- 


peratively demands that its Representatives in the House | 
shall carefully avoid the advancement to the Speakership | 


of any member of that body who is imbued with Know Noth- 
ing proclivities. 


‘The honor of the Democratic party imperatively de- | 
mands that its Representatives in the House shall exert all | 
their influence to prevent the elevation of any member of || 
| that body who affiliates with Know Nothingism to a posi- 


tion from which it is possible for him to be translated, in 


| virtue of such position, to the Presidency of the United 


States. 
“'The honor of the Democratic party imperatively de- 


mands that its Representatives in the House shall adhere || 
| faithfully to the end—whatever the end—to the uncompro- | 


mising hosti!ity which animated it in the congressional 


| elections of the present and last years, against the demoral- 


izing and disunionizing tendencies of Know Nothingism in 
the South and abolitionism in the North.” 

Again, on the 20th of December, the same 
paper, speaking of the Republican and American 
parules, Says: 


** There is no good in either. If they were put into ‘a 


| bag and severely shaken,’ no mortal could tell ‘which 
They are alike the enemies of the | 


would come out first.’ 
State,and both must be politically crushed, if that invincibie 


Democracy which has imparted to the State all the honor | 


and glory which it enjoys in its prosperity and greatness, if 
the State is to be preserved in its pristine integrity. 

** For the Democracy to coalesce with cither as a meas- 
ure of expediency, would be to get a grease spot upon its 
unsullied garments, which would signify in all coming time 
that it had been in shabby company.”’ 


Mr. REAGAN. With the permission of the 


floor ought to be better evidence to the gentleman 
of the manner in which his party is regarded by 
the Democracy than any editorial of Any news- 
paper. I think their action here a more legit- 
imate exposition of their aims than anything 
coming from outside this House. 

Mr. HATTON. I thank the gentleman for 


what he has said, as it suggests to me a remark [ | 
might otherwise have omitted to make. I appre- | 
ciate the kindness extended to my party by certain | 
Democratic members upon this floor. But I say | 
this: as a party they have given no indication of | 


a purpose to unite, In any event, upon our can- 
didate; so far from that, it has been announced by 
Democrats upon this floor, that to unite in the elec- 


tion of a Know Nothing or American would be— | 
what? The utter destruction of ee a at home; | 


a sacrifice they did not feel disposed to make. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, made a remark which 
was inaudible to the reporters. 


Mr. HATTON. 


far as the Democratic party is concerned—* to 
get a grease spot upon its unsullied garments.” 


Mr. Clerk, my colleague, (Mr. Wricurt,] I re- | 
peat, hascomplained of hiscolleague [Mr.Sroxes] 


for making war on the Democracy. Neither he nor 
I are making war on anybody, butsimply repelling 
the attack made upon us. 
the party with which it is my pride to act here, 
has been traduced and vilified most shamefully by 
the party press of this city. I know that many 
of our Democratic friends repudiate and condemn 
what these papers have said; but still honorable 
gentlemen will excuse usif we do not quietly and 
eee remain in our seats, day after day and 
week a 


A gentleman may be pursuaded; he cannot be 
driven by a lash. ‘ 
Now, Mr. Clerk, it has been said that our party 


| one word here? 





| Sary to show that he was opposed to it. 
_ acterized it as sectional, and avowed his purpose 


| to have nothing to do with any sectional party. 
te é ° | ’ 
gentleman, Mr. Clerk, I desire to say that I think || 
the action of the Democratic members upon this | 


| mig 





Sucha union, [have shown, | 
the Democratic press has declared would be—so | 


No one will deny that | 


ter week, submitting to these indignities | 
without indicating some feeling of resentment. | 


is nota national party, and this has been assigned 
as one of the reasons why the Democrats could 
not unite on one of ourmen. Ido not propose to 
discuss its doctrines. It isa party in favor of the 
Union and the Constitution, and of the enforce- 
ment of the laws enacted by Congress, so long as 
they remain on the statute-book, or until they have 
been declared, by the Federal judiciary, unconsti- 
tutional and void. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will my colleague allow me 
He says his party is a national 





part oo 
Mr. HATTON. I intend to be just as cour- 
teous as I know how; but I can anticipate the 


| character of my colleague’s question, and I do not 


think it pertinent to my argument. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Let me ask it first, and then 
you can decide whether you will answer it. 

Mr. HATTON. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. WRIGHT. My colleague says his party 
is a national party, and yet he insisted a few 
minutes ago that his party should be called by 


| its proper name—the southern Opposition party. 


Now, | want my colleague to tell me how it is that 
a northern man could ‘belong to a party that is 


| the southern Opposition; and how that can be a 


national party? 

Mr. HATTON, My party is national in its 
views. It is national in the position that it occu- 
pies. It is national in the comprehensiveness of its 
doctrines—of its principles,which are broad enough 
for all conservative, national men, in whatever 
section of the country they may live. It stands 
here to-day in antagonism both to the Republican 


_and to the Democratic parties. With the Repub- 
| lican party, with its platform of principles, it can 


have neither sympathy nor association. To the 
Democratic party, as it stands before the country, 
itis also in antagonism. We are at arm’s-length 
towards both, regarding neither as national, but 
both as sectional. We have been taken to task for 
not making war upon the Republicans, and my 
colleague [Mr. Wricut] seems to think it very 
strange that his colleague [Mr. Strokes] did not 
devote himself to an argument to demonstrate to 
the country that he stands in opposition to the 
Republican party. His opposition could not be 
misapprehended, and no denunciation was neces- 
He char- 


Without he desired to rival others in the mere bit- 
terness of denunciation, more was wholly unne- 
cessary. F 

Now, sir, if I were disposed to engage with my 
colleague in an argument in regard to the respect- 
ive positions occupied by his party and mine, I 

ht demonstrate that upon no single question of 
public policy, upon no single issue of legislation, 
is his party national; not one. 

I have an editorial in my hand, written by a 
member of this House, for whose talents I have 
much esteem, in which he declares that the Demo- 
cratic party is not agreed upon any single question of 


national politics. 
A Memser. Who is he? 


Mr.HATTON. The gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. Pryor. Yes, sir, in making a survey of 
the antagonistic positions occupied by the differ- 
ent elements of what once constituted the Demo- 
cratic party, he comes te the conclusion, and so 
declares, that there is nosuch party as the Demo- 
cratic party; that it has disintegrated, is demor- 
alized, has ceased as a party to exist. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, without proposing to make 
war upon the Democratic party, or anybody else, 
I wish to take a position in reference to a ques- 
tion that has been matter of much discussion here: 
the question of the Union. I ask the attention of 
my honorable colleagues from Tennessee while I 
read from a document which | hold in my hand, in 
reference to the Union: 

* Because we cannot get our constitutional rights, I do 


not intend to be one of those who will violate the Consti- 
tution.’** 


I ask my Democratic colleagues whether they 
indorse or repudiate that sentiment. I desire a 
response. I have reason for putting the interrog- 
atory to my colleagues, and hope they will reply 
to it. They decline. My colleague, (Mr. Net- 
son,] for declaring on this floor his allegiance to 








*Speech of Hon. Anprew Jonnson, delivered in the 


| Senate on the 12th of December, 1859. 
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the Unionandthe Constitution, has been censured, 
and had his fidelity to the South questioned. I 
desire, therefore, to understand what ts the atti- 
tude occupied by my Democratic colleagues on 
this floor, and I repeat, do you indorse or repu- 
diate the sentiment I have read? [I wanta reply. 
They decline to state. Well, sir, I call their at- 
tention while I read another passage from the 
same document: 

«| intend to stand by the Constitution andits guarantees 
as the ark of our safety, as the palladium of our civil and 
religious ligerty. Lintend to cling to it as the shipwrecked 
mariner clings to the last plank when night and tempest 
close around him.’’ 


Do these lines express the opinion and senti- 
ments of my Democratic colleagues or not? I 
submit it to them, whether they ought not to take 
a position on that subject, especially when they 
have been questioning the attitude of their col- 
leagues on this floor? I say to those gentlemen, 
you know what are your views; you know where 
you stand;.and | ask you whether you indorse 
either of the sentiments | have quoted or not? Sir, 
I indorse the paragraph last read, expressing for 
the present no position at all in reference to the 
first. My colleague, Mr. Wricut, took excep- 
tion, as I understood him, to the speech of my 
colleague, Mr. Nevson, upon the subject of the 
Union, and I now ask him to state what single 
sentiment upon the subject of the Union declared 
by Mr. Nexson does he not indorse? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I simply desire to say to my 
colleague, that if he will read my speech he will 
find that I made no war on the speech of my col- 
league, (Mr. Netson.] 

Mr. HATTON. I am glad that my colleague 


indorses the —_— of Mr. Ne son, for I under- | 
e his response; but I wish to ask 


stand that to 
him, particularly, whether he indorses Mr. Ne t- 
son upon the subject of the Union. Will the gen- 
tleman be kind enough to give me a response of 
indorsement or repudiation ? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Of the whole speech ? 

Mr. HATTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I shall have to read it again 
before I can express my indorsement. 

Mr.HATTON. Do you remember any single 
sentence that you would not indorse? 

Mr. WRIGHT. 
know what my position is, I refer him to my 
speech, and I believe that he has a copy of it be- 
fore him. J 

.Mr. HATTON. Well, sir, Lrefer my colleague 
to the speech of Mr. Netson. He has read it, 
has commented on it, and I desire him to say 
whether he indorses it or not? I do not wish to 

lace him in any false position, but I do desire to 

now whether any of the Democratic members of 
this House from the State of Tennessee stand in 
antagonism with my colleague, [Mr. Neson,] on 
the question of the preservation of this Union. 

Mr. AVERY. Inavery few words I can state 
my position. I said, the other day, in a word or 


two I submitted to this House, that I came from | 


a State, and represented in part a people, who 
were loyal, and ever have been loyal, and devoted 
to this Union. I said that they were also devoted 
to the Constitution under which this Union was 
formed. I said further, however, that whenever 
the compacts which were guarantied to my people 
and to your people under the Constitution were 


violated, this Union was then no longer a bless- | 


ing, butacurse. That is what I said, and what 
Isay now. [Applause on the Democratic side, 
and in the galleries. . 


Mr. HATTON. But still I have no response | 


to the interrogatory kindly submitted to my col- 
‘league as to whether he indorses or repudiates the 
speech of Mr. Netson. 

Mr. AVERY. If my distinguished colleague 


Mr. Netson] differs with me in the sentiments | 


have just uttered, then I disagree with him, and 


if he is with me in those sentiments, I am with | 


him. 


I submit it to the fairness of my colleague. 
Mr. BARKSDALE. . Does the gentleman in- 


dorse the speech made by his colleague, [Mr. | 


Avery,] or not? 
Mr. AVERY. 


Mississippi. 
Mr. i. TTON. ‘I think there be six Rich- | 


monds in the field.” (Laughter and applause.) 
Mr. AVERY. You appealed to the whole Dem- 





If my colleague desires to 


I thank the gentleman from | 


ocratic party as well as my colleague, whether 
or not they indorsed the speech of Mr. Netson, 
and how they stood upon the Union question. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. lask my friend from 'Ten- 
nessee again, whether he indorses or repudiates 
the remarks made by his colleague? If the Con- 
stitution should be violated and trampled in the 
dust by the North, would the Union then be a 
blessing or a curse? 

Mr. HATTON. Ireply with pleasure. The 
question does not, to me, present the slightest em- 
barrassment. Whenever, by the reckless fanati- 
cism of the North—of the Republican party, or 
any other party—the state of things contemplated | 
in the question of the gentleman shall be brought 
upon our country, then there will be no Union to 
love, and no Constitution tocherish. [Applause 
in the galleries.] Then, sir, 1 will become a sec- 


tional man; and I will pray to the God of battles | 


that these slender arms of mine shall be made 


** Hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve,” 


that I may, if necessary, strike for the protection | 


of the rights of Tennessee—of the South. [Re- |} 


newed applause. ] 

Mr. LEAKE, of Virginia. 
friend who shall judge of the rights of the States, 
the infraction of them, and the remedies for that 
infraction? 

Mr. HATTON. I could not hear all the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has said, but suppose I have 
understood enough to get his point. 
coordinate branch of this Government—the Su- 
preme Court—one of the special offices of which 
is to pass upon the constitutionality of all con- 
gressional enactments. Whenever a law has been 
enacted that seriously intrenches upon the rights 


I want to ask my | 


: done long since. 


There is a | 


of my section, that ‘* tramples upon rights”’ cer- | 


tainly given it under the Constitution, and the 
courts fail or refuse to interpose for gur protection, 


or interposing, prove unable to furnisha shield to | 
us,and the wrong is persisted in, then the Consti- , 


tution and the Union shall Htave, | repeat, ceased to 
exist; the machinery of the Government will then 


have simply destréyed itself. 


Mr. HILL. Do I understand my friend to say 
that upon any infraction of the Constitution, any- 
where, the extremity is to take place that he an- 
nounces? 


Mr. HATTON. I did not say that. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. Iask the gentleman from | 


Tennessee, entertaining the views he has just ex- 


pressed here, why does he not join us, the Dem- | 


ocratic party upon this floor, in resisting the 


aggressions of the other side of this House? 


Mr. HATTON. 


Have I not stood side by side | 


with southern men in voting against the Repub- | 


| lican party since this House commenced its ses- | 


| sion? I will continue to stand in opposition to 
that party so long as it may deny to my section 
what I regard as its essential rights under the 
Constitution. 
my competitor that if he would name to me aman 
whose position upon the subject of slavery was 
higher than my own, | would abandon the can- 
vass and give him a clear track. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. 
whether, since the commencement of this session, 
he has cast a vote for any man upon this side of 
the House. 

Mr. HATTON. I have not cast a vote since 
the opening of the session for any one except a 
member of my own party. That ts plain. 

Mr. LEAKE. Do you ever mean to do it? 

Mr. HATTON. There has been no time when 
my vote would have elected any member of the 
Democratic party; but [ submit it to gentleman 
that there has been atime when the votes of his party, 
that stands here claiming to be par excellence the 
defender of the rights of the South, would have 
secured a triumph over Mr. Suerman and elected 

, atrue southern man. {Applause in the galleries. ] 


Mr. BARKSDALE. A southern man accept- 


| able to a portion of the Black Republican party 


Mr. HATTON. Still, that is not a response. | 


upon this floor. ' 
Mr. HATTON. My distinguished friend from 
Mississippi, so far from denying the correctness 


|| that they could have elected our man; but that he 
would have been a man for whom some northern 
|| votes had been cast. If this, to him, is a satis- 
| factory ground of action, I have no right to com- 
} lain; but I imagine that the country from which 
! Pecan would noi be satisfied with such reasoning. 





of the announcement I made, has said himself 
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Mr. BARKSDALE. 


I desire to say, that so 


far as 1 am concerned, I will not vote for Mr. 


( 
1 


hiuimer. I have not voted for him, and I do not 
ntend to vote for him. My reasons are satis- 


factory tomyself. Thave not thought proper here- 


t 


ofore to give them: but, if I shall be successful 


in obtaining the floor when the gentleman from 


Tennessee has concluded his speech, I will give 


the reasons why I have not voted for Mr. Gu- 
MER, and why I will never vote for him. 


Mr. HATTON. I will now proceed with my 


argument, not attempting to anticipate the gentle- 
man from Mississippi in any reasons he may 


present to the House when I am done. 


I asked 


my colleague, |Mr. Wricur,] what was the par- 
ticular feature in what he styles the status of Mr. 


| Guumer, thathe feltexcused for not voting for him? 


I received no response. I stated, that so far as my 
information extended, it consisted simply in hav- 
ing voted against the admission of Kansas under 
the Lecompton constitution. Yes, sir, 
* The very head and front of his offending, 
Hath this extent, no more.”’ 


Mr. LEAKE. Will my friend permit me to 


correct him? 


Mr. HATTON. I cannot. I have already 


consumed much more time than I intended; but 


| to find a man free from objection upon this — 


—< 


for such frequent interruptions I would have been 
Mr. GitmMer is a southern man, 
reared in the South, and is a large slaveholder— 
the largest, I am told, in this House. His entire 
interest is in the South. Until he voted against 
the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
constitution, L understand that at home he oceu- 
ried the position of an extreme southern man, 
Liawving been denounced at the North, in public 
placards, for having, afew years ago, prosecuted 
certain Abolitionists and driven them out by force 
from the limits of his State. Now, I know it is 
very difficult for the little party to which | belong 


tion of slavery, the Democratic party being judges. 
According to their declarations, Harrison was an 
Abolitionist; Mr. Clay, ‘‘ the great commoner”’ 
of America, was an Abolitionist, they said. Yes, 
sir, that noble spirit, in whom were rarely blended 
all those high qualities of head and heart that 
endear a man to a generous people, was charged 
upon the stump in Tennessee as being an Abo- 
litionist. Now that he is dead, ‘when treason 
has done its worst on him,”’ they rival each other 
in the extravagance of their eulogiums upon him. 
‘** Their tears are the tears of the crocodile.’’ Yes, 
sir; they now praise him. In life, 
* You did not so, when your vile daggers 
Hacked one another in his sides.’’ 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Clay said, that whenever 


the party to which he belonged became a misera- 


| ble sectional partys he would renounce it forever, 


|| rights. 


I ask the gentleman | 


| name was, that stoo 
In my canvass in Tennessee I told | 


and unite with aoe he cared not what its 
by the Constitution and the 
Union, and repelled all aggression upon southern 


Will my colleague do that?) Why does 


| not my colleague do that? 


Mr. HATTON. I hope my colleague will make 


himself just as comfortable as possible under the 


circumstances. J have no desire to distress him. 
{Laughter.] Now, Mr. Clerk, I said Mr. Clay 
was charged with abolitionism. General Taylor, 
who had a sugar plantation in Louisiana, and 


|| owned one hundred slaves, was, according to the 


| 


Democratic party, not to be trusted when south- 
ern rights are concerned. In 1852, General Scott, 
who had headed our troops upon a hundred fields, 


| whose deeds of arms had given to the soldier of 


America immortality, the son of Virgima, was 
charged with being an Abolitionist. In 1856, Mr. 
Fi'lmore, who, as President of these States, had 


| so worthily demeaned himself in his high office 


as to bring upon him the encomiums of men of 


| every section and of all parties, was denounced as 


an Abolitionist. And, to-day, when my honorable 
friend, Mr. Gitmer, is presented to this House as 
a candidate for the Speakership, his integrity to 
the South is to have suspicion cast on it, because 
certain gentlemen from the North have chosen to 
cast their votes for him. 

I repeat what I before said, that the party to 
which I belong have expressed the opinion in their 
resolutions that a war of wo upon the eae 
question, upon this floor, caf! do no good. We 
have no disposition te engage in it. When hire- 


ling scribblers from the North, demagogues of that 
section, choose to indulge in billingsgate upon me, 
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or the institutions of the South, I will not com- 
promise my dignity or ideas of propriety by re- 
torting their scurrility with congemial ribaldry. 
No, sir. | believe what was taught me when quite 
a youth, that gasconading defiance and truckling 
servility are equally remote from true dignity. 

The ‘sentiments upon the Union which have 
been announced by my colleague ’ [Mr. Ne son,] 
in the speech which he delivered upon this floor, 
are the sentiments of the people of the State of 
Tennessee. When I say this. I do not want any 
southern gentleman upon this floor to conclude 
that the people of my State are less sensitive to 
the appreciation of their rights, or less determ- 
ined to maintain them, than the people of any other 
State in this Union. 

1 will institute no comparison. I will indulge 
in noencomium on the men of Tennessee. They 
need none. At the battle of King’s Mountain, 
the Horse Shoe, Taladega, New Orleans, Mon- 
terey, Cerro Gordo, and the battles of the valley 
of Mexico, they gave to the world some indica- 
tions of the metal of which they are made. And 
if ever a sectional war is forced upon them, I say 
to the House, without boasting, that they will 
not sufler by comparing their actions with those 
of the people of other States, whose Representa- 
tives on this floor have expressed themselves so 
ready for the struggle. 


TH 


—_—-—_fj—_——_ -——————————, ——__ + __ 





| will be able to convince the gentleman from North | 
| Carolina (Mr. Gitmer] that Democrats would not 
| support him, and I think I will prove that also to 


| ington: **’ The Union—the palladium of your lib- 


For their country and a | 


zlorious fame, they have shown themselves ready | 


to lay down their lives. In the destruction of 
the Union they can see neither profit nor honor. 
In its willful dismemberment they behold only 
the folly of the drunken suicide, who falls not 


upon the weapon of his foe, but upon his own | 


dagger. For the lessons of Washington, who 
taught them to ‘cherish a cordial, habitual, im- 
movable attachment to the Union,’’ they have not 
lost all respect. For the teachings of Jackson, 
who said ‘* it must be preserved,’’ they have quite 
as much regard as for the advice of those who 
seem careless of its glory and stand ready to sur- 
render it. 

Mr. MILES. 
nessee whether he will suspend his remarks for 
the present, in order to move to proceed te a bal- 
lot, with the understanding that he will subse- 
quently be entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BURNETT. I object to that. There are 
other gentlemen who desire the floor, and I hope 
the gentleman will proceed with his remarks. | 
understand he has nearly cencluded. 

Mr. HATTON. I have said already that | did 
not want to interrupt the action of the House; 
and if it be the desire of the House to ballot now, 
{ will certainly yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BURNETT. I object to that. If the gen- 
tleman yield the floor, he must yield it entirely. 
I want u myself. 


I ask the gentleman from Ten- | 


| friend from New Jersey, I move that when the 


the satisfaction of the gentleman from Tennessee. || 
Mr. HATTON. Lam always open to convic- 
tion, and have a high estimate of the gentleman’s | 
ability ** to make the bad appear the better part;’’ 
but still I am quite incredulous. 
Mr. Clerk, when interrupted by the honorable | 
gentleman from South Carolina, I was just con- | 
cluding what I had to say in connection with the 
question of the Union. As perilous as some gen- 
tlemen seem, at this day, to regard the announce- 
ment bya southern man, I desire to make it, and 
have it put unmistakably upon the record, that I | 
am forthe maintenance of this Union. There are 
those who say ‘** mark the man who sings halle- 
lujahs to the Union.’’ I have no hallelujahs to 
sing, no eulogiums to pronounce; but I have a 
sentiment to offer—it was the sentiment of Wash- 


erues; never surrender it. 

And now, sir, if there be one of this corps of 
self-constituted markers present, let him fix his 
brand on my humble brow. 1 will bear it as an 
honorable scar received in my early manhood, 
not in a factious opposition to the Governrent of | 
my country, but in an honest vindication of its | 
untty and its integrity. And now, sir, in order 
that we may have a ballot I yield the floor 


Mr. PENNINGTON obtained the floor. 
Mr.WINSLOW. With the permission of my 


House adjourns to-day, it adjourn to meet on 
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has failed. It must be apparent to al 
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so;”’ or to a gentleman of the anti-Lecompton 
party, ‘* You shall vote so.”” We have all of us 
a right to vote as we have a mind to, without being 
called in question by one another upon this floor. 
I do not know that any one party is more to blame 
than another. Each is tenacious of his own. 
Great efforts have been made in this House, and 
we learn that great efforts have also been made in 
caucus out of it. to make combinations to create 
amajority. This is all lawful and preress but it 
that no such 

result can be produced. i 
I have been sitting here from five to six weeks, 
and a more wearisome or profitless time I never 
remember to have passed. Not that much has not 
been said, and something well; but all to no pur- 
pose. It can accomplish nothing. We have been 
sowing to the wind, and have come once or twice 
very near reaping the whirlwind. Now, sir, the 
country demands an organization of the House, 
and that we proceed to the business we are sent 
here to accomplish. No candidate can get a ma- 
jority; that seems clear. We are bound, then, I 


|| insist, having made every effort to elect by a ma- 


| jority, to adopt the plurality rule; and that party 


who will not join in that risk, or object to the res- 
olution for such rule, are responsible to the coun- 
try, and should be so held, in my humble judg- 


| ment, for not organizing the House. It has been 


'| said, by some gentlemen on the other side of the 


ADJOURNMENT OVER. \! y i 
|| been so said by the gentleman from South Caro- 


House, and I remember particularly it to have 


lina, [Mr. Mives,] that the plurality rule was un- 


| constitutional. Let us look at the point he made. 


Monday next. {| 


Mr. LEAKE. I move to amend, by striking 
out Monday and inserting Tuesday. I do this 
in no factious spirit, but in the belief that if mem- | 
bers have twasor three days to rest and reflect, 


they will come back in a better spirit than they are || : 
now te || plurality rule. But the gentleman referred to con- 


_ tends that the words ‘‘ the House of Representa- 


Mr. PENNINGTON, I gave way not for a 


motion to adjourn, but for a motion that, when 


| the House do adjourn, itadjourn to mect on Mon- 


¥ 


vania is right. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. I understand from the | 


gentleman from Tennessee that he has almost 
concluded his speech. ‘There are several gentle- 
men who desire to speak. I shall seek the floor 
when he has duiched speaking, and I hope he will 
go on now without any opposition on the part of 
gentlemen on this side of the House. 


Mr. HATTON. There are conflicting requests 


made of me by different gentlemen on the floor; 
and, as I cannot accommodate them all, I choose 
to give way for a ballot, and then I will finish the 
remarks which I intended to make. 


The CLERK, The gentleman from Tennessee | 


will take notice that objections are made by sev- 
eral gentlemen to his yielding the floor for that 
purpose. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 
by unanimous consent. 

TheCLERK. Unless itis done by ananimous 
consent, the gentleman will not be entitled to the 
floor again when the House resumes the discus- 
sion. 


Mr. McRAE. With the permission of the gen- | 


tleman from Tennessee, | want to make a single 
remark. It is well known that [ never interrupt 
gentlemen who are speaking, and I do not now 
rise to interrupt the gentleman, as there isa recess 
in his remarks. 
honor to compliment me by referring, at some 
length, to a speech which I made in regard to the 


organization of ow and I wish to say that | 


I shall seek an opportunity, at another time, to 
pay him the same compliment. I see a number of 
gentlemen, who have not spoken, who desire to 
obtain the floor. I think, as I said yesterday, | 


And it can only be done 


The gentleman has done me the | 


day. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I understand the gentle- 
man from New Jersey does not desire to occupy 
the floor longer than ten or fifteen minutes. I hope 
he will be allowed to go on and make his speech. 

Mr. GROW. No such amendment as that 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. | 
Leake] can be made. A motion to adjourn toa 
particular day is an independent motion. If it be 
voted down, another one can be made; but it isa 


The language of the Constitution on this subject 
is embraced in few words: 
‘The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker 


} and other officers.”’ 


Thisisall the provision. How they shall choose 


| them is left to their discretion. You may vote 


motion which cannot be amended. 1 


The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 


Mr. LEAKE. I differ with the gentleman from | 
Pennsylvania and with the Clerk; but I withdraw 


| my proposition, because I do not wish to come 
into collision with such high authorities. 


The motion cannot be amended. || 


Mr. CAREY demanded the yeas and nays on || 
the motion that when the House adjourn it be to || 


meet on Monday next: but did not insist on the 
demand, and said motion was agreed to. 


j 

TILE PLURALITY RULE. 

Mr. PENNINGTON. Mr. Clerk, I desire to | 
say a word in relation to the organization of the | 
House, and on that subject alone; for I must be | 
permitted to say that Il am among the number of | 
those who believe that all discussion aside from | 
the main question is against the spirit and mean- | 


| ing of the parliamentary law, as it certainly is of | 


no practical utility. There is no question before 
the House on which a vote on any of the great 
matters involved in the debates can be taken. Be- 
sides, it must strike the common sense of every 
man in the country that the idea of two hundred | 
and thirty-seven members assembling here and | 
rushing at once into a discussion of all things on | 
the earth and under the earth, [laughter,] of things | 
visible and invisible, of things true and untrue, | 
without a head to the body, without the members 
being sworn, and without one step being reached | 
toward an organization, is a most extraordinary | 
and extravagant course of procedure. 
How can the House be organized? There are | 
four distinct party organizations in it; and I say | 
for them all, that we have no right to blame one | 
another for our votes here. Ourconstituents may | 
de so, but we have no right to say toa gentleman 
of the South American party, “ You shall vote | 








by ballot, or viva voce, or you may establish the 


tives’? implies a majority, but does it not imply a 
great deal more in the connection in which it is 
there used—does it not imply not only a majority 
but the entire House—every member? and if so, 
it covers too much ground for the argument of the 
gentleman. But, sir, these questions should re- 
ceive a settled construction and not forever remain 
as vexed and disputed points. Twocasesare before 
us of recent date, one on each side of the great 
political parties of the country, that should place 
itatrest. Mr. Cobb, on the Democratic side, was 
elected Speaker by the plurality rule, and Mr. 
Banks on the Opposition side was elected Speaker 
by the same rule. These gentlemen acted through- 
out their respective terms. There has been no 
pretense that all their acts are void. The country 
has recognized them. This should, I think, set 
the whole matter forever at rest. There is a cu- 
mulative reason for this view. There is a public 
necessity that such construction should obtain, 
end never more exemplified than by the situation 
in which we are now placed. 

I could wish, therefore, that all sides of the 
House would consent to the adoption of this rule. 
I do not ask any gentleman having doubts of its 
constitutionality to vote for it, but I do ask all to 
let the question on the rule be put. Surely we 
have fully tested the question as to electing by a 
majority. Letus, therefore, try the plurality rule. 
Then some one must be chosen. Who that will 
be I know not; but there will be an election. I 
hope for the best in that result. But let it come 
as it may, the world will not come to an end; the 
waters of the Potomac will still flow on in their 
accustomed channels. We magnify the subject, 
in my judgment. I now beg to offer this reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That this House will this day vote once for 
Speaker, and if no candidate shall have a majority of the 
votes, that the House will again vote; and if no election be 
had, that no other vote shail then be taken until Monday 
next, at which time, at one o’clock, a vote for Speaker shall 
again be taken, and the candidate having the highest num- 
ber of votes shall be elected, and so declared; and, in case 


of a tie between the two highest candidates, that a new 
vote shal] be immediately taken on the same principle. 


Mr. BARKSDALE and others objected. 

Mr. LEAKE. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I understand 
the gentleman from New Jersey to offer that reso- 
lution, and if so, I hope he will call the previous 
question. 
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Mr. PENNINGTON. I understand this to be 
a privileged question, and I therefore call the pre- 
vious question on the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. I second it. 

Mr. MILES. Do I understand that the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey still retains the floor? 

Mr. PENNINGTON. Ido. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. If this resolution 
is received it must be by unanimous consent, and 
I object. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 
the resolution offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey to be a privileged question. 
highest privilege, and no question but a question 


of order or upon a motion to adjourn can take | 


precedence of it. We have acted on that theory 
from the commencement. Motions that the House 
proceed to vote for Speaker have been made con- 
tinually, and have been put and carried. 


privilege as any of the questions that have been 
put here. I trust that if any objection is raised, 
it will be submitted to the House, and that it will 
be decided whether the resolution shall be received 
or not. 

Mr.PENNINGTON. Gentlemen will under- 
stand that I have demanded the previous question, 
and that it has been seconded. 

Mr. LEAKE. 
the House. The question is the point of order 
which I made before the previous question was 
demanded by the gentleman from New Jerscy. 

My point of order is this: That there are now 


tion of organization as the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 


*_* . | 
There was a proposition submitted for the plu- 


rality rule, which you, Mr. Clerk, properly ruled 


out. The question upon the reception of that | 


resolution is pending. The resolution of the gen- 


House. The proposition of the gentleman from 


North Carolina, [Mr. Gitmer,] offered as a sub- 


stitute for that resolution, is before the House. 
I hold, therefore, that you cannot entertain the 
question now presented to the House until these 


others are disposed of. The call for the previous 1} 


question does not affectit. Itcannotgetin. The 


real point is, that it cannot come before the House | 


without its consent. 

It is not now before the House. 
for information, and for nothing else. I under 
stand the argument of the gentleman from Maine, 
(Mr. Wasnevrn,] I believe, and they come from 
all sections, except, thank God, from the South. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. STANTON. 


gentleman from Virginia, a single consideration. 


Mr. LEAKE. Well, I have very great respect | 


for the gentleman from Ohio; I believe him to be 
a fair-minded man, and I will yield to him. 
Mr. STANTON. I understand the condition 


of this question to be this: The gentleman from 


read a resolution which he proposed to offer, 


which he subsequently did offer, and called the | 


previous question upon it. Now I submit to the 
gentleman from Virginia, that he cannot interpose 


a question of order while another gentleman has | 
the floor, offering his resolution, and moving the | 
He can make his point of 


previous question. 
order when the gentleman from New Jersey has 


made his motion, and demanded the previous 
question. 

Mr. PENNINGTON. 
the floor. 

Mr. LEAKE. I submitto the gentleman from 
Ohio, that there is a difference between us as toa 
point ofmemory. I know that you have stated 
what you believe to be the truth; but, sir, when- 
ever the gentleman from New Jersey undertakes 
to call the previous question, he mustanecessarily 
have yielded the floor; and, sir, at the very in- 
stant when the distinguished gentleman demand- 


ed, not on his own motion, but at the instance of 


others around him, the previous question, I, 


before that call was made, raised my question of 


order. 


Mr. STANTON. The gentleman from New 
Jersey had the floor, and made a speech. He |! 


ee 


I understand |! 


It is of the | 


Now || 
the proposition of the gentleman from New Jer- | 
sey is, simply that the House proceed to the elec- | 
tion of a Speaker, which motion he couples with | 
a condition; and it is just as much a question of | 


That is not the question before | 


It was read | 


I desire to submit to the | 


I have never yielded | 


| 

made his speech, and, without yielding the floor, 
tendered his resolution, and, without yielding the 
floor, demanded the previous question. Now, I 
submit that no point of order can be interposed 
|| until the gentleman from New Jersey has yielded 
| the floor. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I rise to a question of order. 
Mr. LEAKE. Iam upon the floor. 

|| Mr. PENNINGTON. 
understand that I claim the floor. 
yielded it. 

Mr. LEAKE. [ state this: That whilel ama 
very young member of this House, I have had 
some experience in the administration of parlia- 
mentary law. Ido notspeakegotistically. Iam 
too proud to do that; but I understand my point 
of order. Although the gentleman from New 
Jersey had the floor, I had the right to make my 


I have not 





speech. I did make it before he had demanded 
the previous question, and there is where the mis- 
take of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Stanton] 
occurs. 

Mr. ASHLEY. When the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia rose to make his point of order he was not 
recognized by the Clerk, and therefore it could not 
have been entertained by him. 
| Mr. BARR. That is for the Clerk to decide. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. The gentleman 
from New Jersey has the floor, and how is it that 


which he has offered ? 
The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to re- 


spond to the inquiries of the gentleman from Maine, 


the floor, and stated that he had a resolution that 
he desired to read to the House. 

Mr. LEAKE. That is right. 

The CLERK. Several gentlemen objected to 
the resolution, but it having not been offered for 
the consideration of the House, but merely read 
by the gentleman from New Jersey, the Clerk did 


attention to the objections which he raised. 

Mr. LEAKE. Now, Mr. Clerk, just let us 
settle this matter. 
The CLERK. 

through. 

Mr. LEAKE. I want to hear the Clerk, and 
he ought to be heard, because he has acted fairly 
\| and honestly throughout this difficulty. 
| The CLERK. The Clerk desires to state that, 
so soon as the gentleman from New Jersey stated 
his purpose to introduce the resolution, objections 
| were made upon the right of the Clerk. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to state that, 
while the gentleman from New Jersey was upon 
|| the floor proposing his resolution, the Clerk ree- 
ognized me, and | objected to it. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Mainc. 
an inquiry to the Clerk. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to say a word. 

Mr. LEAKE. I have the floor. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I wantto know 


| whether the gentleman from New Jersey had the 


The Clerk is not yet entirely 


I want to put 


| Clerk as having the floor? 

The CLERK. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey certainly was recognized by the Clerk as hav- 
| ing the floor; but having the floor, it was compe- 
tent for the gentleman from Virginia to raise a 
point of order. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 


I want to state 


the gentleman from New Jersey to make a motion 





motion in the form of a resolution that we should 
take a vote for Speaker, and to connect with that 
| the plurality rule. It is as competent to do that as 
| ithas been for the gentleman from North Carolina, 

[Mr. Sore day after day; to rise and make 
|a motion that the House proceed to vote for 
Speaker. It was just as competent for the gentle- 
man from New Jersey to make that motion, hav- 
ing the floor, as it was for any other gentleman; 
and, sir, when he makes that motion, it is com- 
petent for him to couple with it an addition provid- 
ing for the plurality rule. Having aright to make 
the motion, he had a right to call for the previous 

uestion. Having that right, sir, he cannot be 

eprived of it by all the men of this House to- 
gether. That is what I have to say. 








I want the Clerk to | 


point of order upon him, even in the midst of his | 


he can be deprived of his right to call the previous | 
question, before he sits down, upon the resolution || 


| that the gentleman from New Jersey was upon | 
at least three several propositions pending before || 
the House, which are all as pertinent to the ques- | 


|} not censider it necessary at that time to pay any | 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Ciark] is before the | 


¢ || floor or not; whether he was recognized by the || 
New Jersey had the floor, and having the floor, || 


this: That, having the floor, it was competent for | 


that the House proceed to a vote for Speaker. It | 
was also competent for him to proceed to make a | 
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Mr. REAGAN took the floor. 

Mr. LEAKE. I will not yield to my honorable 
friend from Texas, and he will know that I decline 
out of no disrespect to him. 

Mr. WINSLOW. This is an important ques- 
tion, and requires much research and reflection ; 
and if my friend will yield I will move that the 
House adjourn. 

Mr. GROW. Allow me to recite the action of 
Congress in a similar case. The gentleman, I 
understand, makes the point of order that this 
resolution could not be introduced. I call his at- 
tention, before he continues his remarks, in order 

| that he may reply to it, to the action of the Thirty- 
First Congress, in a case similar to the present 
one. The Clerk died, and notwithstanding there 
were motions and orders before the House, Mr. 
Speaker Cobb decided that nothing was in order 
but the election of a Clerk. Here is the whole 
case from the Congressional Globe: 

**Mr. Harris, of [linois, rose and moved that the House 
do now proceed to the election of a Clerk. 

‘*Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, moved to amend the motion 
by adding, after the word ‘ Clerk,’ the words, ‘ and Door 
keeper.’ 

“The Speaker. In the opinion of the Chair, the amend 
ment is not in order. 

“Mr. Brown. Then I offer this resolution. 

“The resolution wis read, as follows: 
|  * Resolved, That the order heretofore passed by the House 

postponing the election of Doorkeeper, be, and the same is 
| hereby, rescinded; and that the House of Representatives 
proceed at once to the election of Clerk and Doorkeeper for 
the Thirty-First Congress. 

** The resolution having been read, 

The Speaker said: In the opinion of the Chair, no 
resolution, no business is in order, until a Clerk shall have 
been elected; and the House can take action upon no sub 
ject whatever until the election of a Clerk, that being ne- 
cessary to the organization of the House. 

“Mr. Brown. I suppose some motion is necessarily tn 
| order. 

‘<The Speaker. No motion is in order except the mo 
tion made by the gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. Harris,]} 
that the House proceed to the election of a Clerk. 

“ Mr. KAUFMAN rose to inquire whether the motion ofthe 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Harris) was debatabie ; be 
cause, if it was so, he had risen for the purpose Gf moving 
the previous question ? 

“The Speaker. The Chairdoes not think thatthe mo- 
tion to go into the election of Clerk is debatable. If it is 
so, the debate must be confined within very narrow limits. 
But the Chair thinks that the question is not debatable at 
all. 

“Mr. KaurmMan. Then it is unnecessary for me to move 
the previous question. 

‘““Mr. Brown. That I may have the sense of the House 
upon that question, [ appeal from the decision of the Chair 
And I should like to submit a remark. 

“The Speaker. The Chair has ruled that the resolution 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] is out of 
order, upon the ground that the House is not organized un 
| til a Clerk shall have been elected, and that no business is 

in order until the House shall have been organized by the 

election of a Clerk. From this decision the gentleman from 

Mississippi appeals ; and the question is, ‘ Shall the decis- 

ion of the Chair stand as the judgment of the House ?? 
| And the question thereon was taken; and decided in 
| the affirmative, without a division. 

** So the judgment of the Chair was affirmed.” 

That is acase parallel to this one. Resolutions 
may be pending before this House; but it is in order 
at all times to move to proceed totake avote, That 
decision corresponds with the eee law, 
and with the act of Congress which has been cited 
here a number of times. It was decided that a 
vote for Clerk of the House, when called for, 
would take precedence over all other motions and 
| allother action of this House. All that was needed 
| was the motion to proceed to a vote for Speaker. 
The case I have referred to is to be found in the 
Congressional Globe, first session Thirty-First 
Congress, volume 1, pages 740, 741. 

Mr. VANDEVER. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia rose to a point of order; he has stated his 
| point of order; and the point of order I make is, 
that he has no right to proceed to the discussion 
of that point of order while the gentleman from 
New Jersey holds the floer. The gentleman from 
New Jersey claims the floor. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Virginia 
has the floor upon his point of order, and he is 
proceeding to state what his noint of order is. 

Mr. PENNINGTON. Does the Clerk say 
| that the gentleman from Virginia rose and was 
| recognized before the call for the previous ques- 
tion ? 

The CLERK. The Clerk has not said any 
such thing; the Clerk states that the gentleman 
from Virginia is upon the floor upon his point of 
order, and that he has the right to state it. 

Mr. VANDEVER. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has the right to state his point of order, but 
not to discuss it. I appeal to the House whether, 
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the gentleman from New Jersey having the floor, | 


the gentleman from Virginia can do more than 
state his point of order. I make that point of 
order. 

Mr. LEAKE. Points of order cannot be piled 
up here in that way. 

Mr. VANDEVER. I say that the gentleman 
from New Jersey is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. LEAKE. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey is not entitled to the floor, andI am. I can 
demonstrate it. The gentleman from New Jersey, 
I understand, with the dignity and courtesy that 
becomes a member of this House, does not now 
claim the floor. He had it upon the question 
before the House, but I-now have it upon my 
question of order. He had the floor upon his 
proposition of a plurality rule, and I now have it 
on the point I have made, that the plurality rule 
is not in order. We have the right to settle that 
question preliminary to anything else. The gen- 
tleman from New Jersey will not contend, I am 
sure, that he can discuss his resolution until my 
point of order is settled. ; 

Mr. PENNINGTON. I wish to state, by the 
vermission of the gentleman from Virginia, if he 
1as the floor, what I understand the facts to be. 
It was a part of my purpose to offer that resolu- 
tion to the House, and to calfthe previous ques- 
tion as soon as it was offered, and I did call the 
previous question. 

Mr. RUST. Upon what did you call the pre- 
vious quesuion : 

Mr. PENNINGTON. Upon my resolution. 

Mr. RUST. Thatis not before the House, and 
before you can call the previous question upon it, 
it must be before the ier 

Mr. PENNINGTON. Let us understand this 
thing. After I had finished the few remarks I had 
to make, I said I had aresoiution to offer. I read 
it myself, and sentit to the Clerk. Then I called 
for the previous question, when it was there or on 
its way. Now, the gentleman says that Mr. 
Wasuburn, of Maine, or some other gentleman, 
called upon me to call the —— question. 
What they may have done, I cannot recollect; 
but I say it was in my mind to call the previous 
question upon the resolution before it was offered. 
f cannot, therefore, be mistaken. Now, you, Mr. 
Clerk, are to decide whether I am entitled to the 
previous question or not. There it stands, and 
you are to decide it. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave 

Mr. LEAKE. Iam upon the floer. 

The CLERK. The Clerk requests the gentle- 
man from Virginia to suspend until he answers 
the question of the gentleman from New Jersey, 
and that is whether he was notentitled to demand 
the previous question upon his resoluuion? The 
Clerk desires to state to the gentleman from New 
Jersey that he had the right to offer his resolution 
and demand the previous question upon it; but 
that the point of order raised upon it by the gen- | 
tleman from Virginia will have to besettled before 
the question can be taken upon his resolution. 

Mr. LEAKE. The Clerk is right. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to say to the Clerk, 
if he is proposing to decide the point as to the 
resolution being in order, whether the objection 
had been made or not, that I want to make this 
point of order—— 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 
to the gentleman from Alabama, that he is not 
undertaking to make any decision about it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 1 wanted to call the atten- | 
tion of the Clerk to this point: that the first ob- 
jection to this resolution is that it is not in order, 
because other resolutions are pending previous to 
it. Anda motion to amend a motion to vote for 
Speaker, by adding to it a resolution, is unprece- 
dented, and out of order. I do not desire to be 
precluded, by any decision, from an opportunity | 
to make the point I intend to urge. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state to the 

eutleman from Alabama that he has made no 
Tatlaltin upon the question. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Iam aware of that; but I 
wish to‘call attention to the point I shall make. 

The CLERK. The Clerk understands that the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Leake) made a | 
point of order upon the resolution, and is now | 
proposing to assign his reasons for making it. 

Mr. LEAKE. lyieldtonebody. Ihavesaid 
up to this time, that I would yield to gentlemen | 
upon the other side, because J owe them courtesy. 





THE ( 


| of Delegatos. 


1 awe to my friends, of course, the same courtesy; | 
but they know how to appreciate me if I do not 
desire to give the floor to them. Let them wait 
until I am through with this discussion. JI am 
not making a speech. I never made a regular 
speech in my life, I believe. 1 mean to give way 
to no one, unless you, Mr. Clerk, and the House | 
decide that I am out of order, and that is always 
in order. 

Now, there are two points. I understand the 
genuteman from New j } } 
pletely. He had that resolution read for inform- 
ation. He had no power and no right to get it 
before the House except for information, and that 
by way of argument. It was the only mode in 
which he could get it read from that desk. There 
were three propositions already pending; ay, sir, 
three—the proposition of my friend from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Ciark,] the substitute, as I said be- 
fore, of the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Gitmer,] and then the proposition, I believe, of 
Mr. Beau Hickman [laughter] for the plurality 
rule. Inthat state of facts the gentleman from New 
Jersey gets up to make a speech, and he makes 
his speech, as good a one as any gentleman on 
that side can make, and winds up by sending to 
your desk, Mr. Clerk, a resolution for the plu- 
rality rule, orrather by reading it, and then, they 
say, calling the previous question. And they say 
that, because he called the previous question, 
there is an end of the question. 

Now, sir, suppose I offer a resolution at this 
very moment that the plurality rule is an uncon- 
stitutional rule, and I Lonaill the previous ques- 
tion upon that, I put it to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey how he could get over 
that? Mr. Speaker Onslow, the wisest of all the 
Speakers of that brilliant legislative assembly, the 
English House of Commons, whose common law 
is the law under which we are now acting, and 
the wisest that human intelligence has yet in- 
vented, declared that it is more important to have 
a rule to go by than what the rule itself is. We 
have a rule, and two or three of them. Why, sir, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow] 
called my attention to the decisionof Mr. Speaker 
Cobb, inthe Thirty-First Congress. Now, I have 
very great respect for the House of Representa- 
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tleman from Maine says that the fact of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. PennincTon] call- 
ing the previous question, puts an end toall other 
questions, and that we must vote upon it. Now, 
that is an argumentum ad hominem. I do not boast 
of being a brave man, for I do not know whether 
{am or not. I never carried a weapon in my life; 
I never had but one street fight, and I got very 
badly whipped in that one; but I tell the gentle- 
man that that is an argument which I cannot ap- 
preciate, and 1 do not want to learn it. If the 
other side of the House, in defiance of constitu- 
tional law, can force down our throatsarule which 
we believe unconstitutional 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I think the 
gentleman misapprehends me. I understand, Mr. 
Clerk, that it is an entirely constitutional way to 
elect a Speaker by a plurality of votes. I have 
no doubt about it. This House, by a majority 
of votes, according to the argument of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, may proceed to electa 
Speaker one way or another: by voting viva voce, 
or by ballot, or by declaring that a plurality of 
votes will clect, or that a committee of the mem- 
bers of the House may present the name of a man 
as Speaker of the House. It is competent for a 
majority to do that. That is a constitutional and 
legal way for the House to proceed to elect a pre- 
siding officer. I have no doubt whatever about 
it. Agreeing fully with the argument of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, I supposed that it was 
strictly in order, as has been demonstrated by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, that this was the 
only question in order; and I understood the 
gentleman from Virginia himself [Mr. Leake] to 
aceede to the proposition that the only question 
in order was, to proceed with the election of a 
Speaker. That, then, being the only question in 
order, it is also in order to proceed to the election 
of a Speaker in any constitutional mode; in any 
mode not in derogation of the Constitution. And 
I submit (and, indeed, it has been so decided by 
the House heretofore, in two instances) that this 
is a constitutional way of proceeding to elect a 





| Speaker, and that therefore the gentleman from 


tives of the United States of America, and for that || 


part of itof which Iam a component very par- || 


ticularly; but upon this point of parliamentary | 
law, sir, they are far less reliable than the Eng- | 
lish House of Commons or the Virginia House 

But even that precedent is dead 

against him; and I now call the attention of the 

gentleman from Pennsylvania to the argument 

upon his own point. What was it? If I mistake 

the matter, let the gentleman correct me. A clerk 

had died—God forbid that the Clerk of this House 

shall ever die; may he live a thousand years and 

his shadow never grow less [laughter]—but I call | 
the attention of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to the point he makes upon me, and I throw it 
back upon him. What did Speaker Cobb decide? | 
That pending a motion to elect a Clerk, no other 

motion was In order. 


| resolution of that kind passed. 


Mr. GROW. Will the gentleman allow me to || 


correct him? 


Mr. LEAKE. Certainly. 

Mr. GROW. The first motion on that occa- 
sion was made by Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, to 
rescind a previous order of the House, before a 
motion was made to elect; and the Speaker de- 
cided that the House could not rescind that mo- 
tion, because the first thing to be done was to elect | 
a Clerk, and that took precedence over all other | 
business, 

Mr. LEAKE. That is right; that is the way | 
I stated it, and the way 1 want to state it—that | 
the only business in order was to elect a Speaker, | 
(applying that to this case;) and that is the only 
business in order here. But I appeal to you, Mr. | 
Clerk, and I submit it to the true-minded, honor- | 
able gentlemen upon that side, if the only thing | 
in order is to elect a Speaker, how it can be in 


order to prescribe a rule unknown to the Consti- || 


tution and to the law of the land regulating the | 
manner of election. 
[Mr. Wasupurn] undertook to make an argu- 
ment, and addressed himself to the brute force of | 
gentlemen on that side. The only point in order, 
according to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, | 
Mr. Grow, ] is the election of a Speaker; and the | 
onstitution applies the rule te that. But the gen- 


The gentleman from Maine || 


New Jersey was right. 

Messrs. MILES and CRAWFORD sought the 
floor. 

Mr. LEAKE. I said I would not give way; 
but I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire to ask the gen- 
tleman from Maine whether, in the two instances 
where the plurality rule was adopted, the House 
lid not afterwards pass resolutions declaring Mr. 
Cobb in one instance, and Mr. Banks in the other, 
duly elected Speaker of the House? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. ido notknow 
how that was in the election of Mr. Cobb, but I 
know that in the election of Mr. Banks, a reso- 
lution of the character described by the gentleman 
from Georgia was presented and passed by the 
members of the House, on the ground that atany 
rate no harm could ensue from its passage, and 
that it might satisfy some gentlemen to have a 
Butit was, at the 
same time, held by gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, and by distinguished parliamentarians on 
the other side of the House, that there was no 
sort of question as to the power of the House, by 
a majority of votes, to decide in what manner the 
election of a Speaker might be conducted. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I remember that, at the 
time the election of Mr. Banks took place, gentle- 
men voted for that resolution because they did not 
think the election of aSpeaker by a plurality vote 
wasaconstitutional mode, and therefore they voted 
for the resolution declaring him Speaker. 

Mr. LEAKE. I now yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MILES. I thank my friend from Virginia 
for yielding to me. I certainly would not have 
interrupted this discussion—which was, strictly 
speaking, a discussion of a rule of order—had it 
not been for the remarks last made by the gentle- 
man from Maine as to the constitutionality of the 

lurality ryje. Now, as the gentleman from New 

ersey | Mr. eared commented upon some 
remarks which I let fali the other day, upon the 
subject, I desired to reply to him, and I under- 
stood the gentleman very courteously to indicate 
that he was willing to yield to me for that pur- 
pose; but in the meantime the point of order was 
made, which took precedence over sreryOne 
else; and as long as the discussion was confine 
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strictly to that, I was willing to keep silent. But | question of order indefinitely, or any other ques- 


now, as another question has been brought up— 
prematurely, perhaps—lI desire to say buta single 
word. 
1 said the other day that, in my judgment, the 
lurality rule was unconstitutional; because the 
‘onstitution, providing for the organization of the 


House, merely says ‘‘ the House shall proceed to || 


elect its officers.’” I conceive that the expression, 
‘* House shall proceed,’’ means certainly the ma- 
jority of the House. It certainly cannot mean a 

ortion of the House; but, while it means a ma- 
ority of the House, and cannot therefore mean 
bat a portion of the House, it cannot, on the other 
hand, be argued by any fair implication, that it 


should be the whole House, unanimously, as the |! 


gentleman from New Jersey put it. The House 
certainly means, therefore, a majority of the mem- 


bers of the House assembled on the floor. Now, | 


I do not wish to go into any extended remarks. 
I have only, therefore, this to say: that this is the 


almost unanimous usage of Congress, and that | 
whenever a Speaker has been elected by the plu- | 
rality rule, it became necessary to adopt that rule | 


by special vote. Is it not, therefore, obvious that, 
in adopting that rule in advance of going into an 
election, we are prescribing in advance a differ- 


ent law by which an election is to be governed? | 


Suppose that the plurality rule is adopted; and 
suppose that an election of Speaker is had under 
that plurality rule, is it not perfectly well known 
to every gentleman here that that would not con- 


stitute a valid constitutional election of oe? 


Why not? Because immediately after the elec- 
tion, and before he could exercise any of the func- 
tions of Speaker, there must be a resolution passed 


by a majority of the House declaring the election | 
Let me ask gentlemen, as fair- || 


valid and legal. 2 
minded men, whether they think that indirection 
like this is not, in common parlance, ‘* whipping 
the devil round the stump ?’’ 
conscientious man vote against the plurality rule 
on the ground that it is not constitutional, and yet, 
afterwards, vote for a resolution declaring that 
election constitutional and legal? Thatis my argu- 
ment on the subject. 

Let me now only, in conclusion, say, that be- 
lieving, as I do, honestly and conscientiously, as | 
said the other day, that the plurality rule is un- 
constitutional, I, for one, will oppose it to the end 
of time, and | will do it, if el be, by resorting 
to dilatory parliamentary motions. I would not, 
under ordinary circumstances, resort to such dila- 
tory motions for an indefinite period, in order to 
defeat the passage of a law; but I consider these 
to. be extraordinary circumstances. I consider it 


just as unconstitutional for the House to choose | 


its presiding officer by the plurality rule as it 
would be for the House to pass an act of Congress 
by a plurality rule; and who would admit such 
action to be constitutional ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. By the leave of 
the gentleman from Virginia, I desire simply to 
say, before leaving the House, thatI have paired 
with Mr. Stewart, of Pennsylvania, to-day, for 
the reason that since he came into the House, he 
has received a letter announcing the death of his 
brother. He did not desire to remain in the House, 
and, to accommodate him, I have paired with him. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. [ask the gentleman from 
Virginia if he will yield for a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I ask the gentleman from 
Virginia to yield to me. 


Mr. LEAKE. Iam obliged to yield to the gen- 


And how can any | 


tion. Therefore it is that the whole thing is not 


1| : ! 
|| worth anything, and we are keeping ourselves 


is unprofitable. The only way | see in which the || 


here until this late hour of the day without its 
being possible for any beneficial thing to result 
from it, I therefore suggest that this discussion 


plurality rule can be adopted, is either to meet it 
straight, as a naked question, or to vote down the 
previous question when it is proposed to resort 
to a ballot, and#then offer it as an amendment to 
that proposition. It then comes up legitimately, 


at any time when it shall be proposed to proceed 


toa ballot; and I say distinctly that even then, 
under these circumstances, it can be indefinitely 
postponed, or battled off, or talked off. 
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Now, sir, regarding the matter in this light, and | 


it having been declared by numerous gentlemen 
of the Administration party in the House that 
they have determined that this proposition shall 
not be voted upon, | say that it is unnecessary for 
us to remain here all night discussing that which 
is utterly unprofitable ; L move, therefore, that the 
House do now adjourn. 

A Memper. You have not the floor for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Of course I can only make 
the motion with the consent of the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. PENNINGTON. 
the floor. 

Mr.LEAKE. Well, Mr. Clerk, I should like 
very much to know who ts on the floor? 

The CLERK. The Clerk will be pleased to 
state to the gentleman, inasmuch as there seems 
to be some misapprehension as to who is entitled 
to the floor, that the gentleman from New Jersey 
was upon the floor, made his remarks, presented 
his resolution, and called the previous question. 


I supposed that I had 


|| That ended his right to the floor, if he intended 





tleman from Pennsylvania, because he is on that 


side of the House. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I have this single sugges- 
tion to make; that this discussion can result in 
no good. It is perfectly evident that no vote can 


be taken upon the peppreuipe submitted by the | 
gentleman from New Jersey, and it has been evi- | 
dent, for the last five weeks, that no vote can be | 


taken upon any proposition to which any consid- 
siderable number of members are opposed. 1 
think it might as well be understood distinctly, 
that according to the law under which we are act- 
ing here, no vote can be taken upon the plurality 
rule or upon any other proposition whiek can be 
made in this House, until there shall be some- 
thing apereechiae unanimity among the mem- 
bers. | that is necessary to be done by those 
opposed to the resolution now before the ~ 
or proposed to be brought before the House, is 
to raise a question of order and to discuss that 


to insist upon the previous question. The gentle- 


| man from Virginia raised a question of order, and 


has since retained the floor on that question of 
order, but has yielded from time to time to other 
gentlemen for the purpose of making remarks. If 
the gentleman from New Jersey desired to stand 
upon his call for the previous question, of course 
he could not hold the floor in opposition to any- 
body else, because his demand for the previous 
question cut off debate “i his proposition. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I wish to suggest to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hick 
MAN,] that the question he sought to bring before 
the House is now fairly presented by the propo- 


| sition of the gentleman from New Jersey, which 


| out of order. 





| was upon the floor upon a question of order. 


is, that the House proceed to a ballot, and here- 
after another motion to proceed to a ballot will be 
I hope the gentleman from New 
Jersey will insist upon his motion now before the 
House. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Virginia 
He 
yielded to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
made a motion that the House adjourn. The 


| Clerk is notadvised whether the motion was made 


with the consent of the gentleman from Virginia 
or not, 

Mr. HICKMAN. I stated that I could not 
make the motion unless it was by the permission 
of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield for a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. LEAKE. Not now. 

Mr. PENNINGTON. I wish to understand 
from the Clerk whether I have lost the floor? 

Mr. LEAKE. By the permission of the gen- 
tleman, I will say that I think I understand this 
matter. I have the preference of him upon the 
question of order, but when that is settled he will 
be entitled to the floor upon his resolution. I will 
not continue this argument in reply to the gen- 
tleman from Maine, (Mr. Wasuavurn.} It will 
be a matter of very easy demonstration, on Mon- 
day, that he proved—if he proved anything—that 
he has the right to make a Speaker, and that no- 
| body else can interfere, if the majority of the 
House agree that he shall. Thatis the point that 
| Lintend to elaborate on Monday. But there is 
another matter to which I wish to ask the attention 
| of the House fora moment. I made use of an 
expression with reference to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, {Mr. Hicxman,] with whom I had 
| not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance, in the 
' heat of my southern blood, boiling outat the very 
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| top of my head—yes, sir, boiling and excited at 


all times—which, I confess it with al) frankness, 
Lought not to have done, Sir, there is no per- 


| sonal unkindness on my part towards any gentle- 


man on the other side of the House. | should 
say that. I do say it now, and say it honestly. 

In speaking of the gentleman from Pennsy)- 
vania, | used a phrase which I ought not to have 
I did say Beau Hickman, but more in fun 
than anything else. I did not mean to compare 
that gentleman with Beau Hickman, I disclaim 
any desire to offend the gentleman in any sense. 
I now yield for a motion to adjourn. 

Mr RUST. I move that the House adjourn, 

Mr. PENNINGTON. The gentleman from 
Virginia only had the floor granted to him for the 
specific purpose of making a point of order, and 
I hold that he has no business to give it to any- 
body else, but that it returns to me. If I have 
the floor, I object to the motion to adjourn. 

The CLERK. It has been usual for gentlemen 
to yield for a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I presume that my colleague 
will have the floor on Monday. 

Mr. RUST. Iam asked to yield for another 
resolution to be read. I do not yield, but adhere 
to my motion. 

Mr.GOOCH. I rise to a point of order, The 
gentleman from New Jersey had the floor, and it 
was taken from him by a point of order. 

Mr. RUST. Lamentitled to the floor. Isnot 
the motion I have made to adjourn always in or- 
der? 

The CLERK. The Clerk will try to settle the 
question, but he cannot do so when half a dozen 
members address him at once. The Clerk, in 
answer to the point of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts 

Mr. GOOCH. Ihave notstated my point. It 
is this: The gentleman from New Jersey had the 
floor. It was taken from him by the gentleman 
from Virginia on a point of order. The gentle- 
man from Virginia having the floor to state a point 
of order, had not the floor for a motion to adjourn, 
I hold that when he got through with his point of 
order, the floor then reverted to the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. PENNINGTON, 
point of order. 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Virginia 
had the right to take the floor on a point of order; 
and as he has not concluded his remarks, the Clerk 
thinks that he had the right, under the practice of 
the House, to yield to the gentleman from Ark- 
ansas for a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. RUST. The floor was yielded to me for 
the specific purpose of making the motion that 
the House adjourn. I have made that motion, 
and I adhere to it. 


Mr. LEAKE. To obviate all difficulty, as I 
was upon the floor, | move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. GOOCH. I ask the gentleman to yield me 
the floor to have a resolution read for information. 
It is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk be requested to cause the sev 
eral motions now pending before the House to be printed, 
and distributed among the members. 


Mr. BOULIGNY. I object to the resolution. 
Mr. Leaxe’s motion was agreed to; and there- 
upon (at twenty-five minutes to five o’clock, 
p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday next. 
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IN SENATE. 
Monpary, January 16, 1860. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guaiev. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Journal of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 

COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Wi1- 
KINSON to fill the vacancy in the Committee on 
Pensions occasioned by the resignation of Mr. 
Haran. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a report of the Secretary of War, communicating, 
in compliance with a resolution of the Senate of 
the 6th instant, the report and estimate by Captain 
John Newton, Corps of Engineers, in relation to 
the construction of a wharf or pier at Lewes, Del- 
aware; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT presented the peti- 
tion of George H. Derby, lieutenant of Topo- 


et sen Engineers, praying the enactment of a | 


aw providing for the retirement from active ser- 
vice of officers who have become disabled; which 


was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs | 


and Militia. 

He also Jaid before the Senate the report of the 
Secretary of the Senate, showing the payments 
from the contingent fund of the Senate deiter the 
year ending December 3, 1859; which was ordered 
to lie on the table; and a motion by Mr. Powe. 
to print the report was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

He also presented a presentment of the grand 
jury to the circuit court of the United States for 
the southern district of Alabama, in relation to 
injuries done to the navigation of the bay and 
harbor of Mobile, by vessels engaged in the oys- 
ter trade; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. DOUGLAS presented a petition of citizens 
of Cleveland, Ohio, praying that pensions may 
be allowed to the surviving soldiers of the war of 
1812, and to the widows of those deceased; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and Militia. 

He also presented the petition of F. W. Pel- 
ton and others, praying that the militia of the In- 
dian wars and that of 1812 may be placed on the 
same footing in regard to bounty land as those 
who served in the war with Mexico; which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
Militia. 

Mr. WADE presented the petition of Oliver R. 


Guild and others, praying that pensions may be 
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He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, relative to a change of mail ser- 
vice in said State, and the extension of the White 
river mail line, up Little Red river, to West Point, 
and establishing a new mail route from West 
Point to Searcy; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Healso presented a resolution of the Legislature 
of Arkansas, relative to establishing a mail route 
from Ultima Thule, in that State, to Boston, in 


the State of Texas; which was referred to the | 


Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


He also presented a resolution of the Legislature | 


of Arkansas, for establishing a mail route in that 
State from Madison, in St. Francis county, via 
Augusta, in Jackson county, to Searcy, in White 
county; and from Helena, along the St. Francis 
road, to Madison, in St. Francis county; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, relative to the establishment of 


j 





a mail route in that State, from Jacksonport, in | 


Jackson county, via Oil Trough, Pleasant Plains, 
through Pine Grove neighborhood, to Wolf Bayou 
post office,in Independence county; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, for establishing in that State a 
mail route from Batesville, in Independence 
county, via Mount Olivet, Izard county, Yell- 
ville, Marion county, Carrollton, Carroll county, 


| and Huntsville, Madison county, to Fayetteville, 


in Washington county; which was referred to the 


|, Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


allowed to the militia of the war of 1812, and to || 


the widows of those deceased; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
He also presented the petition of Oliver R. 


Guild and others, praying that the militia of the || Missouri; which was referred to the Committee 


Indian wars and of that of 1812 may be placed 
on the same footing in regard to bounty land as 
those who served in the war with Mexico; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and Militia. 


Mr. HA MLIN presented the petition of Peter 


Joseph, praying an increase of pension; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of Asa 


Marsh and others, praying that the militia of the | 


Indian wars and of that of 1812 may be placed on 


the same footing as those who served in the war | 


with Mexico, in regard to beunty land; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and Militia. 

He also presented the petition of Asa Marsh 
and others, praying that pensions may be allowed 
to the militia of the war of 1812, and to the wid- 
ows of those deceased; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, relative to the establishment of 
a semi-weekly mail from Smithville, Lawrence 


| county, via Salem and Sapp’s Store, in Fulton 
| county, in that State, to Springfield, in the State of 


on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, relative to the changing of the 
mail route in that State, from Camden to Eldorado, 
via Lisbon and Buffalo; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 


| ture of Arkansas, for establishing a mail route 


from Huntsville, in Madison county, via Ozark, 
in Franklin county, to Waldron, in Scott county; 


| which was referred to the Committee on the Post 


Mr. GREEN presented a memorial of a com- | 


mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis, 
Missouri, praying the establishment of a branch 
mint, or an assay office, at St. Louis, Missouri; 


which was referred to the Committee on Finance. | 


Mr. BIGLER presented the petition of Wil- | 


liam Maxwell Wood, a surgeon in the Navy, 
praying compensation for services performed by 
iim under the orders of Flag Officer James Arm- 


strong, of the United States Navy; which was |! in that State, from Hot Spring, in Hot Spring 


referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. [VERSON presented the petition of James 
Hudgins, administrator of Ruth Musthy, prayier 
for arrears of pension; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of C. F. Bruck- 
ner, administrator of William White, deceased, 
praying for arrears of pension; which was referred 
to the Committee on recs 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of citizens of 
New Hampshire, praying that the public lands 
may be laid out in farms or lots for the free and 
exclusive use of actual settlers; which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, presented five 
memorials ef citizens of Arkansas, praying for 


the establishment of a mail route from Grand | 


Office and Post Roads. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, relative to the establishment of 
a mail route in that State, from Washington, in 
Hempstead county, via Pine Grove, in Hempstead 
county, Caddo Gap, Mount Ida, in Montgomery 
county, Waldron, in Scott county, to Fort Smith, 
in Sebastian county, there to intersect the overland 


| mail route to California; which was referred to the 
; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


| from Dover, via Big Creek, in Newton aa in 
| that State, te Forsythe, in Taney county, 


He also presented a resolution of the Legislature 
of Arkansas for the establishment of a mail route 


is- 
souri: which was referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


He also presented a resolution of the Legislature 


'| of Arkansas for the establishment of a mail route 


Glaze, in Jackson county, via Concourse, Pleas- | 
ant Plains, Cedar Grove, and Piney Woods, to | 


Wolf Bayou, in Independence county, in that 
State; which were referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. ’ 


county, to Caddo post office, in Montgomery 


| county; which was referred to the Committee on 
| the Post Office and Post Roads. 


He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Arkansas, relative toa grant of land for 
railroad purposes in said State, and an additional 


grant of six miles on each side of the Cairo and || 


Fulton railroad, or the equivalent thereof; which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Avbudaie: relative toa grant of land to 
construct a railroad in that State, from Fulton, on 
Red River, via Fort Smith, Van Buren, Fayette- 
ville, and Bentonville, to the Missouri line, in the 
direction of Springfield, in Missouri, or some suit- 
able point on the western boundary of the State 
of Missouri; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Landg. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 
Ordered, That the resolution of the Legislature ef the 








a 





State of California, in relation to the construction of an 


|| electric telegraph from Placerville, California, to Great Salt 


| Lake City, in the Territory of Utah, on the files of the 
| Senate, be referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


On motion of Mr. SUMNER, it was 


Ordered, That the memorials and papers relating to cheap 
ocean postage, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


| 
On motion of Mr. TRUMBULL, it was 
Ordered, That the petition of Eliza B. Ogden, praying for 
an equitable allowance of percentage on certain disburse- 
| ments made by her late husband, Major Edmund A. Ogden, 
for the suppresvion of Indian hostilities, while acting as 
assistant quartermaster in the Army of the United States, 
| on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
| Claims. 


1 

| On motion of Mr. TRUMBULL, it was 

| Ordered, That Eliza G. Townsend have leave to with- 
draw her petition and papers. 

| On motion of Mr. KING, it was 


Ordered, That the petition and papers of the heirs of 
Israel Honeywell, on the files of the Senate, be referred to 
the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 


On motion of Mr. KING, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of James Smith, praying to 
be allowed a pension on account of an injury received 
while a soldier in the Army, on the files of the Senate, be 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


On motion of Mr. BIGLER, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Bancroft Woodcock, pray- 
| ing an extension of his patent for an improvement in the 
| construction of the plow, on the files of the Senate, be re- 
ferred tothe Committee on Patents and the Patent Office. 


On motion of Mr. IVERSON, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Elizabeth Spear, widow 
of Thomas Williams, who was killed in battle, praying to 
be allowed a pension, on the files of the Senate, be referred 
| to the Committee on Pensions. 


On motion of Mr. CHANDLER, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of A. Edwards, late register 
of the Land Office at Kalamazoo, Michigan, praying the 
reimbursement of money paid by him for extra clerk hire, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


On motion of Mr. BINGHAM, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial of Daniel B. Hibbard, pray- 
ing payment for his services in carrying the mail under a 
special contract with the deputy postmaster at St. Johns, 
Michigan, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


On motion of Mr. WIGFALL, it was 


| Ordered, That the petition and papers in relation to the 
claim of Sarah G. Bryant, widow of Charles G. Bryant, of 
«Texas, on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
| mittee on Pensions. 


| 

| On motion of Mr. KENNEDY, it was 

| Ordered, That the petition of Richard Mackall, on the 
files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Claims. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SEBASTIAN, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to whom was referred the memorial 
of Charles A. Kinkead, on behalf of the firm of 
Livingston, Kinkead & Company, praying in- 
demnity for robbery and injuries sustained from 
the Sioux Indians, reported a bill (S. No. 69) for 
the relief of Livingston, Kinkead & Company; 
which was read, and passed to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 


Frankfort, Kentucky, praying compensation for 
services and expenses while on a mission to the 
Indian tribes in the northern part of California, 
under authority of the Indian commissioners, in 
1850 and 1851, reported a bill (S. No. 70) for the 
relief of George Stealey; which was read, and 
passed to a second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the memorial of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, prayin 
to be released from the condition of the fourth arti- 
_ cle of the Cherokee treaty made at New Echota, on 
the 29th of December, 1835, reported a bill (S. No. 
71) for the relief of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions; which was read, 
_and passed to a second reading. 


INVASION OF STATES. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. 
tion: 


| Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
| structed to report a bill for the protection of each State and 





I offer the following resolu- 


Territory of the Union against invasion by the authorities 
or inhabitants of any other State or Territory ; and for the 
suppression and punish.nent of conspiracies or combina- 
tions in any State or ‘Territory with intent to invade, assail, 
or snolest the government, inhabitants, property, or institu- 
tions of any other State or Territory of the Union. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 


was referred the memorial of George Stealey, of 
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ask for the present consideration of the resolu- || the punishment of such offenses; which was read | 
tion? | twice by its tile, and referred to the select com- 
mittee on the recent invasion at Harper’s Ferry. 
TERRITORIAL POLICY. 
The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the following resolution, which was submitted by 
Mr. Pveu on the 16th ultimo: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be 
structed to inquire into the expediency of repealing so much 
of the act approved September 9, 1850, for the organization 
of territorial governments in New Mexico and Utah, as re- 
quires that all the laws passed by the Legislatures of those 
Territories shall be submitted to Congress for approval or 


Mr. DOUGLAS. If there be no objection to 
it, I ask for its consideration now. 

Mr. GREEN. I have no objection to it; but I 
would like to make a slight amendment to include 
any trespasses upon the constitutional rights ef 
property. ; 

Mr. HALE. Let it lie over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being 
made, the resolution lies over under the rules. 


SENATE DRAUGHTSMAN. 
On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, the 


Senate proceeded to the consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted by him on Thursday 
last; which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the resolution of the Senate of the United 
States of the 10th of January, 1852, directing the Secretary 
of the Senate to employ a draughtsman for certain purposes 
therein specitied, be, and the same is hereby, rescinded ; 
and that all public records connected with said officer as 
draughtsman be delivered to the clerk of the Comiittee 
on Public Lands for use of said committee. 


POST ROUTE IN ARKANSAS. 
Mr. SEBASTIAN submitted the following res- | 


olution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of estab- 
lishing by law a post route from the court-house of Craig- 
head county, in the State of Arkansas, to Pocahontas, in 
the same State. 


POST OFFICE MONEY ORDERS. 
Mr. YULEE submitted the following resolu- 


tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and | 
Post Roads inquire into-the practicability of providing such 
system for the transmission of money and valuable packets 
by the mail as will furnish greater security; and that said | 
committee further inquire how far the plan of Post Office | 
money orders can safely be ingratted upon the postal sys- 
tem of the country. 


OCEAN POSTAGE. 
Mr. SUMNER submitted the following reso- | 


lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads be directed to inquire whether the present 
charges on letters carried by the ocean steamers are not | 
unnecessarily large and burdensome, operating as a check | 
on commerce, as a barrier between the two hemispheres, 
and especially as a grievous tax upon European emigrants 
seeking a home in the United States; and whether some- 
thing may not be done, and if so, what, to secure the bene- | 
fits of cheap ocean postage. | 


BILLS INTRODUCED. | 


Mr. POWELL asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a joint resolution 
(S. No. 6) authorizing the construction of a branch 
of the Louisville and Portland canal; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. CHANDLER asked, and by unanimous 
consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
66) to authorize and direct the settlement of the | 
accounts of Ross Wilkins, James Witherell, and | 
Solomon Sibley; which was read twice by its | 
title, and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

Mr. HALE, in pursuance of previous notice, 
asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill (S. 
No. 67) granting a pension to Mrs. Macomb, 
widow of Major General Alexander Macomb; 
which was read twice by its titie, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BROWN asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 68) 
concerning the transfer of real estate in the city | 
of Washington; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 3 

Mr. BIGLER asked, and by unanimous con- | 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 72) 
to provide for the suppression of the invasion of 
one State or Territory by or from another, or the | 
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The pending question being on the amendment 
TARLAN to insert atthe end of the resolu- | 
tion the following: 

And said committee is also instructed to inquire into the | 
propriety of authorizing the people of each of said Territo 
ries to elect all their territorial officers, executive, legisla 
tive, and judicial. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. 


Mr. President, it is my 
purpose to speak to-day of the condition of the | 
country, as connected with agitation of the slavery 
1 shall do this with perfect frankness, 
and with no reserve, except what parliamentary 
rules and Senatorial courtesies impose. 
a course only can the real nature of the impend- 
ing evil be ascertained, and a remedy suggested. 
Having carefully studied the subject during the 
greater partof my political life, and from different | 
points of view, | intend to express my opinions 
seriously, and as fully as the occasion seems to 


Before speaking directly to the merits of the 
subject, | shall devote a few minutes to a prelim- 
It has been contende 
|| Democratic party is responsible for the anti-sla- 

very agitation of the North. 
the past will vindicate it most triumphantly from 
the charge. The course of the old Federal party, 
in the war of 1812, had brought it into discredit 
and disgrace with the American people. Its lead- 
ers, with a view of recovering the popular favor, 
and through it the control of the Government, 
seized upon the occasion of the application of 
Missouri for admission into the Union, and, by 
appealing to the anti-slavery feeling of the northern 
States, created a sectional party powerful enough 
| to prevent, for a time, the admission of the State. 
During the struggle, a provision was adopted that | 
slavery shouid never exist in the territory west of 
Missouri and north of the line of latitude of 36° 
Though this arrangement was distasteful to | 
the South, and by many regarded as dishonorable 
and unconstitutional, it was acquiesced in for the 
And when, in 1845, Texas was 
annexed to the Union, by the Democratic party 
mainly, this Missouri line was extended through 
it,and slavery, which legally existed in every part 
of that State, was abolished and prohibited north 
of the line. 

When, subsequently, territory was acquired 
from Mexico, the Democratic party, with but few 
exceptions, attempted to apply the same princi- 
ples to it, and extend the line of 36° 30’ through 
it. The proposition was again and again brought 
forward by the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Doveras] and others, and as often rejected | 
by the combined vote of the entire Whig party of 
the North, and a portion of the Democrats of that 
After years of fruitless struggle it was | 
| abandoned, and the principle of congressional non- | 
| intervention adopted by the compromise.measures | 


inary question. 


A retrospect into 


sake of peace. 


In other words, it was then established, in sub- | 

| stance and effect, that the people of the Territo- | 
ries, free from all congressional legislation on the 
subject of slavery, should regulate it for them- 
selves, subject only to the limitations of the Con- | 
stitution of the United States, as interpreted by 
the courts of the country. 
the proposition forthe extension of the Missouri 
line, was resisted by the great body of the north- 

| ern Whigs, who were for the Wilmot proviso and 
e rr ft against the extension of slavery in any mode. 
fitting out of military expeditions or enterprises || Was also opposed by the southern friends of the 
in one State or Territory against another, and for || Missouri line, who preferred that system to con- 


This settlement, like || 
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gressional non-intervention, and who still cher- 
ished the hope that it might be adopted. In the 
final strugele, they were reduced to a dozen south- 
ern Senators and thirty Representatives, of whom 
I was one. 

I call the attention of Senators to another strik- 
ing fact in this connection. It ischarged notonly 
by the northern Opposition, but also by the south- 
ern opponents of the Democratic party, that it is 
responsible for the alleged evils of congressional 
non-intervention and the disturbances of so-called 
** squatter sovereignty’? in the Territories. Laffirm 
that, in 1850, when this system was adopted, it 
was sustained by the representatives of the south- 
ern Whigs with the greatest unanimity. I was 
no exception to this remark, for | had announced 
already my separation from the organization of 
the Whig party. I repeat that the southern Op- 
position of that day, under the lead of Mr. Clay, 
were the first portion of their fellow-citizens to 
abandon the Missouri line and support the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention by Congress. On the 
other hand, the last and firmest friends of the 
Missouri line were those represented at the Nash- 
ville convention—whose ultimatum it was—and 
such Senators and Representatives from the South 
as were in that day denounced as ultras and fire- 
eaters, because of their not adopting the principle 
of congressional non-intervention in lieu of the 
Missouri line. When these facts are remembered, 
will the present southern Opposition and its or- 
gans continue to assail the Venema party for 
an act which they themselves earnestly and uni- 
tedly concurred in? Can theytake the ground that 
it was right to abolish the Missouri line, in order 
that free States should be made south of it, but 
that it should not, in like manner, be obliterated 
to place the South on an equal footing north of it? 
After a majority both of the South and of the 
Democratic party had adopted the principle of 
congressional non-intervention, we who had op- 
posed it acquiesced, and the Democratic and Whig 
conventions of 1852 both sanctioned it. 

When the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska 
were admitted, the Democratic party applied the 
same principle to them; and, in so doing, found 
it necessary to repeal the old Missouri restriction, 
in order that there might be no intervention by Con- 
gress to control in any way the inhabitants of those 
Territories. Were they not committed to do this, 
in the strongest and most emphatic terms, by their 
platform and their late action as to the Mexican 
territories, while the Whig or Opposition conven- 
tion had professed, in its platform, to have acqui- 
esced in the same principles? But it is said that 
both parties had daclased themselves opposed toa 


, further agitation of the slavery question. So they 


had; but there wasa specifie pledge m favor of con- 
eressional non-intervention in the Territories; and 
the carrying it out ought to have produced no 
| agitation whatever, and would not in a healthy 
state of public opinion in the North. The Dem- 
ocratic party could not honorably avoid doing 
what it did; and would have been hable to the 


'| charge, had it failed to do this, of shifting its prin- 


ciples from ume to time, and so shaping its course 
as to favornon-intervention when it would thereby 
admit free States into the Union, and of going for 
congressional intervention, on the other hand, when 
it might thereby prevent the formation of aslave- 
holding State. Had it failed to maintain its prin- 
ciples on this occasion, it would have been justly 
exposed to this charge. Their opponents in the 
North, however, on the repeal of the Missouri 
restriction, raised at once an immense clamor, 
showing that their friendship for non-intervention 
was only pretended, and that they had acquiesced 
in the measures of 1850 only because they created 
a free State south of 36° 30’, and did not intend 
the piven mn to be applied in acase in which, by 
any possibility, the South might carry its institu- 


| tions north of this line. We all know that, prior 
| to 1854, they as regularly and vehemently de- 
| nounced the Missouri compromise as they have 
| since done the Kansas iniquity; but as soon as it 
| was proposed to repeal this restriction to carry 
| out the principle of congressional non-interven- 
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tion, they suddenly became the warm advocates || by_the usages of the States, that their conventions 
of thie same Missouri line, and deplored its re- || 


moval. From the first to the last, they showed 
themselves to be Free-Soilers, and determined to 
exclude the South from all share in the public ter- 
ritory of the Union. While the Kansas bill was 
pending, they threatened to hire men to oecupy 
that Territory; and did, in fact, send bodies of 
armed ruffians to hold it by force, constituting,as 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Dove.as] said, a 
military occupation. This movement provoked 
retaliation; and the strife thus occasion d was re- 
ferred to by them as evidence against the policy 
of non-intervention. By the same effort on their 
part, they could have created disorders in any 
State of the Union, and might, with as much jus- 
tice, have attempted to discredit the principle of 
State sovereignty. In fact, they refer to the late 
invasion of the State of Virginia, by some of their 
employés, as an argument against the state of 
society prevailing in the South. 

It is undoubtedly true, however, that in conse- 
quence of the repeal of the Missouri restriction, 
true and patriotic men were defeated in the North 
by Free-Soilers and Abolitionists. When the 
Democratic party had the manlinessand the states- 
manship to reform the currency system in part by 
the adoption of the sub-treasury plan, it sustained 
severe losses fora time. In the more arduous un- 
dertaking of placing the slavery question on a per- 
manent and solid basis, with reference tothe action 
of the Federal Government, it has had to encoun- 
ter, perhaps, greater difficulties. I am not sure, 
however, that it would have been as much weak- 
ened, but for accidental circumstances which it 
could not foresee. During the excitement arising 
outof the repeal of the Missouri resiriction, there 
occurred that singular organization called the 
American party, which carried a majority of al- 
mostevery one of the northern States, It severed, 
during this period of excitement, and permanently 
separated from the Democratic party, many who 
would otherwise have returned toit. On its sud- 
den collaps: , most of its members in the free States 
united with a few outside Abolitionists and formed 
the present Black Republican party. But for these 
occurrences, | have no doubt that the Democratic 
party would have, ere this, recovered its ascend- 
eney in several of the northern States. 

But again, Mr. President, when, in the year 
1857, Robert J. Walker was made Governor of 
Kansas, he publicly declared that the climate of 
that Territory fitted it only tobe a free State; and 
also assured the people that the whole constitution 
should be submitted tothem. This position was 
condemned generally in the South as amounting 
to Executive interference, or intervention with the 
right of the citizens of the ‘Territory to decide 
these questions for themselves. By ‘way of de- 
fense for Governor Walker, it was said that a 
number of southern men had expressed the opinion 
that it would beafree State. Every one saw, how- 
ever, that if Governor Walker had taken the other 
side, he might, with even more plausibility, have 
declared that Kansas ought to be a slaveholding 
State, because it was on the same parallel of lati- 
tude with Missouri, Kentucky, Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Delaware, all of which were slavehold- 
ing States; and this position of his might have 
been fortified by any number of declarations of 
prominent Free-Soilers and Abolitionists, to the 
effect that, under the Kansas act, that Territory 
would inevitably be a slaveholding State. The en- 
tire South,almost, condemned his position, there- 
fore, as unfair, and an unjust exercise of Exeeu- 
tive influence in the Territory. It so happened, 
however, that, for months, the paper at the seat 
of Government, and others supposed to represent 
the views of the President, sustained, in the strong- 
est and most emphatic terms, the position of Gov- 
ernor Walker. Almost the entire Democracy of 
the free States, therefore, took this ground in sup- 
port of what they understood to be the views of 
the Administration, and assured their fellow-citi- 
zens that the people of Kansas were to have the 
privilege of voting on the whole constitution of the 
State. 

But, towards the close of that year, the conven- 
tion of the Territory decided to submit only the 
slavery clause to the voters generally. The Pres- 
ident, therefore, recommended the admission of 
the State under the constitution so adopted. That 
this recommendation of his was right, I never 
doubted; because I think it has been fully settled 


_ THE 


| will. 


ora part of their constitutions to a vote of the 
ke Nevertheless, this position being incon- 
sistent with that which had been so generally 
taken in the North, many men who zealously 
sustained it were afterwards defeated at home 


committed to a different line of policy. I know 


| that many southern men who had no doubt that 


the action of the Kansas convention was theo- 


it had the appearance of seeking to avoid an op- 
portunity for a fair expression of the popular 
While we held that Congress had no right 
to interfere with the action of the Territory in 
this respect, yet we felt that the issue was one 
which was injuring our friends in the North, and 
could not possibly benefit us. If there ever had 
been any chance of its becoming a slave State in 


| fact, the course of Governor Walker had already 
| cut that off by carrying over all the officials and 


their influence in the Territory to the side of the 
Free-State party. With no purpose to cast cen- 
sure on any one, I nevertheless frankly refer to 
this as a circumstance for which the Democratic 
arty, as a whole, are not justly responsible, but 
which aided the anti-slavery party, as at present 
organized. Ona survey of the entire ground, I 
maintain that it will appear that the action of the 
Democratic party for,the last fifieen years on the 
slavery question, has been wise, patriotic, and 
statesmanlike. 

I proceed, however, to the consideration of the 
great question before the country. Immediately 
after the presidential clection in 1856, 1 met the 
veteran Secretary of State, then a Senator from 
Michigan, on the floor of the Senate, and in reply 
to an inguiry as to how he was, he answered: 
‘* Well in health, but depressed in spirits. Sir,”’ 
said he, ‘* I formerly thought that the Union would 
never be dissolved; but I am now not without pain- 
ful apprehensions of a different result. They say 
that the excitement in the North has grown out 
of the Kansas bill. A hundred Kansas bills would 
not have produced this result. ‘These people mean 
to abolish slavery in your section. You may think 
that they are net fanatics; but the misfortune is 
that they are. You will gain nothing by making 
to them concessions; you cannot thereby help us; | 


but you will ruin yourselves. By standing firm, || 


you can at least protect yourselves. ”’ 

His words made the deeper impression upon 
me because they were in accordance with my own 
settled convictions. But now the evil has attained 
such alarming dimensions that it demands con- 
sideration. When a dark and rapidly advancing 
cloud has already covered half the heavens, and 
the mutterings of the distant thunder and the wail- 
ings of the coming storm are loudly heard, none 
but a false sentinel will proclaim a calm. Emi- 
nently futile, too, and mischievous, are declara- 
tions of southern men againstagitation and in favor 
of union and harmony. When a man is threat- 
ened with violence, will he stay the hand of the 
assailant by proclaiming his love of peace? When 
a country is invaded by a public enemy, can the 
inhabitants protect themselves by passing reso- 
lutions in favor of peace and harmony? AW the 
world regards such things as evidence of weak- 


| ness or cowardice, and as only calculated to stim- 


ulate the invaders. When Philip of Macedon was 
threatening Greece, his hired partisans recom- 
mended repose and quiet, and denounced Demos- 
thenes as a political agitator. Lt was in the midst 
of men who were crying out ‘* peace! peace !”’ that 
Patrick Henry thundered that there was ‘no 


yeace ! 

. induced to abandon agitation on the subject of 
slavery, it would be well; but they reject with de- 
rision the suggestion, and become only more inso- 
lent as southern men ery out the louder for quiet 


' and union. 


When,some twenty-five yearsago, the abolition 


| society at Boston, under the lead and guidance ofa 


British subject, attracted public attention, though 
it declared that its purposes were merely peaceful, 


‘and intended to persuade men to liberate the 


slaves, yet so insignificant in numbers was it, that 


_ the candidate for Congress in that district refused | 
to reply to its interrogatories, or to give any | 


ledges as to his course on the subject of slavery. 
or this he was complimented by Harrison Gray 
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fore to year, and aided by hired anc 


| very there, that the writers of novels and 
| to secure the public patronage, exercise their wits 
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| Otis, who, nevertheless, said with prophetic sa- 
may submit or not, as they choose, either the whole |! 


gacity: 
‘* And can you doubt, fellow-citizens, that these associa- 


| tions will act together for political purposes? Is itin human 
| nature for such combinations to forbear? 


It, then, their 
numbers should be augmented, and the success they anti- 


| cipate realized in making proselytes, how soon might you 
é | see a majority in Congress returned under the influence of 
because of their party having been previously || th L 
| Union last??? 


the associations? And how long afterwards would this 


Though few in numbers, the Abolitionists went 


| resolutely and actively to work. 
retically and as a matter of constitutional law, || 
rivht, nevertheless regretted that action, because ¢ 


There was a strong feeling in favor of liberty 
pervading the public mind generally, while its 
attention had never been called to the specific dif- 
ferences—physical, mental, and moral—existing 
between the white man and the negro. The point 
of operations selected was one remote from negro 
slavery, where the people were ignorant of its 
actual features, and thus fitted more easily to be 
imposed upon. In that vicinity, too, were the 
remains of old prejudices against the southern 
section of the Union. The effort of the Abolition- 


, ists was directed to the a of knowledge 
| at its fountain heads, by the 


iffusion of publica- 
tions directed to thdt end. Its first fruits were 
seen in its influences on women, preachers, teach- 
ers, and professors, persons of lively sensibili- 


' ties generally, not so much accustomed to deal 


with matters of fact, more easily deluded by cun- 
ningly-devised sophisms, and more frequently act- 
ing from the influence of feelings. Soon abolition 
sentiments appeared in books of education; go. 
possession of schools, colleges, and churches. As 


| its powers increased, its efforts were multiplied, 


until it covered the land with its publications. 
Some twelve monthsago, it was stated in the news- 
papers that one of the anti-slavery organizations 
had resolved to circulate, during the following 


| year, in the State of New York, one million of its 
| tracts. 
| this, consisting, as it does, of ingeniously written 
| misrepresentations and falsehoods, fail to produce 


Can such anamount of printed matter as 


some effect? Remember that this is repeated from 

F salgutary 
ecturers, speakers, and preachers. Abolitionism, 
to a great extent, pervades the literature of the 
free States. So strong is the feeling against sla- 
plays, 


in imagining all that can be conceived as worst in 
human nature, and represent it as a true type of 
the state of society intheSouth. The bulk of the 
newspaper press, too, in the North, isanti-slavery. 
Such is the character of the entire press of the 


| dominant party there, and of a large portion of 


the neutral and religious papers; while a part even 
of the minority, or Democratic press, avoids the 
subject as much as possible, instead of attempting 
tostem the current. Though northern city papers 
are much read ut the South, on the contrary, our 
yapers have little or no circulation in the North. 
f they had, the efforts of the anti-slavery party 


| would, to some extent, be counteracted. The 
cities of New York and Philadelphia, for exam- 
ple, are not abolitionized; and this is attributed, 


y some, to the fact that they are engaged largely 
in southern trade. But the mechanics of Massa- 
chusetts are justas much interested, and yet they 
are intensely anti-slavery in their feelings. The 
true solution, I think, will be found in the fact 
that these cities are the resort of so many south- 
erners; that our state of society is thereby better 
understood, and cannotbe sosuccessfully defamed. 
The same reason applies to the free States on the 
borders of the slaveholding country. It is not, 
as the Abolitionists allege, that their consciences 
are so much blunted that they cannot appreciate 


j | the evils of slavery; but simply because they do 
If the Abolitionists in the North could || 


understand it, that they cannot be imposed upon 


| by the falsehoods of the anti-slavery writers. In 
| addition to this reason, the western States have a 
| large influx of southern emigrants. 

mont is intensely abolitionized, New Hampshire, 
, adjoining it, is less so. 
| for from the fact that New Hampshire was ori- 


While Ver- 
This may be accounted 


7 strongly Democratic, and its press resisted, 


| therefore, to some extent, the statements of the 


Abolitionists. Had not New Hampshire been 


'asmall State and surrounded with adverse in- 


fluences,she would probably not have been over- 


| powered. 


The anti-slavery movement has gone on with 
increasing strength, unti! it has educated a large 


| portion of the northern people to entertain feel- 
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ings of hostility to slavery and the southern 
States. ‘The movement has progressed independ- 
ently of political occurrences, but it has occasion- 
- % 
ally been accelerated or retarded by them. For 
example: in 1850 it was weakened somewhat, 
partly by the great discussion at that time, which 
enlightened somewhat the popular mind, and also 
by the peculiar character of the legislation of the 
period. California was admitted as a free State, 
with boundaries reaching far south of the Mis- 
souri line, and giving the North the majority in 
this body; while the ese yle of non-intervention 
applied to Utah and New Mexico, was regarded 
as a fruitless abstraction, the general opinion pre- 
vailing that, to use the words of Mr. Webster, 
the law of God had excluded slavery from them. 
As to the fugitive slave law, it was seen thatit could 
practically, like its predecessor, the act of 1793, be 
rendered a nullity by State action and individual 
resistance. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the repeal of the Missouri restriction in 1854 pro- 
duced the present anti-slavery organization. In 
1847 and 1848 the House of Representatives, by 
large majorities, repeatedly passed the Wilmot 
proviso; and this was understood to have been 
done in accordance with the wishes of their con- 
stituents. Prior to 1850, most of the churches had 
been divided by this issue. 

From year to year the anti-slavery sentiment 
acquired more and more political influence; and 
in 1848 it took possession of the greater portion 
of the Whig party in the free States. No one 
was so infiuential in effecting this result as the 
Senator from New York. In a speech delivered 
during that year in Ohio, the object, in part, of 

J ’ J 
which was to induce the anti-slavery men to join 
the Whig party rather than the Buffalo-platform 
Free-Soilers, he uses such expressions as these. 
I call the attention of Senators particularly to 
them, because I shall have occasion to refer to 
them again presently: 

“The party of freedom seeks complete and universal 
emancipation.”’ ° ? " ° 

** Slavery is the sin of not some of the States only, but of 
them all; of not one nation only, but of all nations. It per- 
verted and corrupted the moral sense of mankind deeply and 
universally, and this corruption became a universal habit. 
Habits of thought become fixed principles. No American 
State has yet delivered itself entirely from these habits. 
We, in New York, are guilty of slavery still by withholding 
the right of suffrage from the race we have emancipated. 
You, in Ohio, are guilty in the same way by a system of 
black laws still more aristocratic and odious. It is written 
in the Constitution of the United States that five slaves shall 
count equal to three freemen as a basis of representation ; 
and it is written also, in violation of Divine law, that we 
shall surrender the fugitive slave who takes refuge at our 
fireside from his relentless pursuer. You blush not at these 
things, because they have become as familiar as houselield 
words ; and your pretended Free-Soil allies claim peculiar 
merit for maintaining these miscalled guarantees of slavery 
which they find in the national compact. Does not all this 
prove that the Whig party have kept up with the spirit o1 
the age? that it is as true and faithful to human freedom as 
the inert conscience of the American people will permit it 
to be? What, then, you say, can nothing be done for free 
dom because the public conscience remains inert? Yes, 
much can be done, everything can be done. Slavery can 
be limited to its present bounds. It can be ameliorated. It 
can be and must be abolished, and you and I can and must 
doit. The task is simple and easy, as its consummation 
will be beneficent and its rewards glorious. It requires 
only to foliow this simple rule of action: Todo everywhere 
and on every occasion what we can, and not to neglect or 
refuse to do what we can at any time, because at that pre- 
cise time and on that particular occasion we cannot do 
more. 

** Circumstances determine possibilities, ’* ° * 

** But we must begin deeper and lower than the compo- 
sition and combination of factions or parties, wherein the 
strength and security of slavery lie. You answer thatitlies 
in the Constitution of the United States and the constitu- 


* * * 


tions and laws of slaveholding States. Not atall. It is 
in the erroneous sentiment of the American people. Con- 


stitutions and laws can no more rise above the virtue of the 
people than the limpid stream can climb above its native 
spring. Incuicate the love of freedom and the equal rights 


} sequent efforts have been in this same line; and |! 
| 


at Rochester more recently he endeavored to ren- 


| der the slaveholders of the South as odious as | 


possible, and declared that there was an ‘‘irre- 

oressible conflict’? between the free and the slave- | 
Poldine States. ‘To stimulate the northern people 

to attack us, he affirmed that unless they abolished 

slavery throughout the entire South, we would 

extend slavery over all the northern States. In | 
substance he ‘says, to protect themselves they | 
must destroy our social and political system. 
When aman says that there is an irrepressible 
conflict between him and me, and that my head 
or his must fall, he proclaims himself my deadliest 
enemy. It avails nothing if he even adds that he 
intends to act quietly and legally, but that my 
head must fall to save his own. In the present | 
instance, the Senator says that it is for the South | 
to decide whether its system of society shall be 

destroyed peaceably or by ‘ violence.’” He is 

benevolent enough to say, that if we will submit, 

the work shall be done for us quietly and peace- | 
ably. By his efforts and those of others, the bulk 
of the old Whig party was abolitionized, and its 
members, with to aid of accessions from the 
Democratic ranks and Abolition societies, have 
constituted that political organization which to- 
day threatens the existence of the Republic. It 
claims for itself the name of Republican party, 
and by its opponents is designated as the Black 
Republican party. The latterdesignation is proper 
to distinguish it from the old Republican party, 
whose ‘*image and superscription”’ it seeks to 


counterfeit; and also because its efforts are entirely | 


directed to advance the black or negro race. 
What are the principles of this party, as indi- 
cated by its declarationsand itsacts? Ithasbuta 


single principle, and thatis hostility to negro sla- 


very in the United States. Some of its members 
have called it a party for human freedom; but this 
is a mistake; for though there are in the state of 
slavery in different parts of the world, men of 
all races, yet it has manifested no sympathy for 
any but the negro; and even to negro slavery, it 
seems indifferent outside of the United States. 1 
maintain it has no principle whatever, but hostil- 
ity to negro slavery in the United States. A man 
might be for or against the tariff, the bank, the 
land distribution, or internal improvements; he 
might be a Protestant or Catholic, a Christian or 
infidel; but if he was only actuated by an intense 
feeling of hostility to negro slavery, or, as that is 
interwoven with the social system of the South, 


if it were only known that he was anxious that | 


the Federal Government should exercise all its 
powers for the destruction of the southern States, 
that man would have been aces pted asa good 


| member of the Black Republican party. 


Sut while all the members of the party are ac- 
tuated by this principle or feeling, they differ as 
to the particular steps or measure to be taken. The 
most moderate of them say they are merely op- 
posed to the extension of slavery, and therefore 
they are for prohibiting it in the Territories, and 
opposed to the admission of any other slavehold- 
ing States. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Co.iaMeER] said not long since that this was his 


position, that he was for confining slavery to its | 


present limits, so thatin time it might cease to be 
profitable, and in that way be extinguished. As 


|| this position is taken by many men who claim to 
| be moderate and conservative in their views, let || 


of man under the paternal roof; see to it that they are taught | 


in the schools and inthe churches; reform your own code ; 
extend a cordial welcome to the fugitive who lays his weary 
limbs at your door, and defend him as you would your pa- 
ternal gods ; correct your own error, that slavery has any 
constitutional guarantee which may not be released. and 
ought not to be relinquished.” * ~ * * * 

** Whenever the public mind shall will the abolition of 
slavery, the way will open for it. 

**T know that you will tell me this isalltooslow. Well, 
then, go faster if you can, and I will go with you ; but, re- 
member the instructive lesson that was taught in the words, 
‘these things ought ye to have done, and not to have left 
the others undone.’ ”’ 


_ Such efforts as this were persevered in from 
time to time. In 1850 he made that speech in 
which he proclaimed that there was a “ higher 
law”’ than the Constitution, for which he received 


* 


the emphatic denunciation of Mr. Clay. His sub- || 


us examine it fora few moments. They say that 
if slavery be confined to its present limits, the 
slaves will increase in numbers to that extent that 
slave labor will in time be so abundant that the 
supply will exceed the demand; and that the own- 
ers will, from choice, set them free rather than be 
at the expense of maintaining them for their labor. 
Let it be assumed for illustration that it costs ten 
cents to feed and clothe a slave: then if, owing to 
the great number of slaves who are carried into 
the ‘Territory, their labor would be worth less 
than ten cents per day, undoubtedly it would be 


| anadvantage for the owners to liberate them. But 


remember that when the labor of a negro should 


| be worth only ten cents, that of the white man 
The re- | 


would likewise come down to this price. 
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be instituted by which his constituents were to 


| be reduced to the starving point, and thus crushed, 


would he counsel them to await such a result? 
or would he not advise them to STAND FROM UNDER 


before they were destroyed ? 
four million slawes in the South, when their num 
bers are increased many times, no one will pre 


, ator from New York, [Mr. Sewarp.] 
that slavery has no ‘‘constitutional muarante 


As there are already 


tend that they ever would be removed. ‘The plan 
is to keep the negroes and such whites as are com 
pelled to stay among them down at the staryin 

point for all time. And this is the policy of th: 
most moderate and conservative of the Black 


Republican party. 


There are others of them who say, that in addi- 
tion to this the fugitive slave law must be repealed ; 
slavery abolished in the District of Columbia, the 
forts and arsenals,and wherever the United States 
has exclusive jurisdiction. Others of them con 
tend likewise that the slave trade between the 
States must be abolished, and also the coastwise 
trade between the States. Other classes insist, 
too, that slavery should be attacked in the States 
themselves. The largest number of the party, 
however, stand on the same ground of the 
He says 


oe 
sen 


which may not be released and oucht not to be 


relinquished; that “circumstances determine pos 


sibilities;’? that they must stand ready “to do 
everything when and on every occasion that we 
ean; and that **whenever the public mind shall 
will the abolition of slavery, the way will be open 
for it;’’ that **it ean be and must be abolished, and 
you and I can and must do it.””) More recently 
he said: 

“The interest of the white race demands the ultimate 
emancipation of all men. Whether that consummation 
shall be allowed to take effect, with needful and wise pre 
cautions against sudden change and disaster,or be hurried 
on by violence, is all that remains for you to decide.” 


He also declares that he will go with them who 
can show him the fastest road to effect the object 
Such is the governing principle and spirit of the 


| party, to use all the power they have, or can by 


sult, therefore, is, that population is to be crowded | 


to be reduced to the starving point, as it was in 
Ireland during the times of the famine. 


| 


| in the South to that extent that every laborer is || 


Now, I || 
would ask the Senator from Vermont this ques- || 
| tion in all candor: if a system was proposed to 


any possibility acquire, for the abolition of sla 
very. 

When we look to the acts of this party, in what 
attitude is it presented? It has made the whole 
newspaper press subject to its control intensely 
hostile to the southern section of the Union. Such 
is the power of the public press that it was able 
to keep England and France for centuries in a 
state of hatred and war with each other. Only 
atew weeks since, to prevent a collision between 
the two countries, the Emperor of France pub 
licly cheeked the press of his own country; and 
yet the fiercest articles in the French journals 
were moderate in comparison with the generai 
tone of the anti-slavery press towards the South. 

This party, too, sends up representatives to the 
two Houses of Congress from time to time, who, 
neglecting all the public business of the country, 
devote themselves to preparing and reciting de- 
nunciatory harangues against the southern States 
Some years ago, An intelligent foreigner, who 
happened to hear one of these tirades in this body, 
expressed his astonishment at the quiet manner 
in which it was listened to by southern Senators. 
He declared that if, when a European congress 
had met for business purposes, a similar course 
had been taken, the congress would at once hav 
been broken up. In our State Legislatures, such 
things, if they occur, are soon stopped by per 
sonal collisions. In Conere ss, out of defert nee 
to sectional feelings, there is no attempt to eheek 
such men as choose to embark in the trade of heap- 
ing all manner of obloquy on our constituenta. 

This anti-slavery party has torn to pieces most 
of the great Christian associations of the country : 
in spite of all the resistance which the esprit du 
corpsand Christian charity prevailing among them 
could present. It has stricken down every pub 
lic man in the North within its reach, who has 
shown a willingness to administer the Constitu 
tion fairly in relation to slavery. 

Whenever it has obtained the control of the 
Legislature, it has caused them to pass the most 
stringent acts for the nullification of that clause of 
the Constitution which provides for the return of 
fugitive slaves. When, many years ago, the State 
of South Carolina threatened to nullify a law of 
Congress, the whole Union was thrown into a 
state of the greatest excitement; but so common 
have these proceedings become in the free States, 
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that they now scarcely excite a remark when | 


passed. 

This party, too, has organized societies, and 
hired agents to steal and carry away slaves from 
the southern States; and when a gang of twenty 
or more is taken off at a time, it is made a matter 
of public rejoicing; and their papers boast of the 
perfection of the underground railroads, and of the 
millions of dollars’ worth of property that they 
have taken from the South. 

The Federal system, instead of giving us pro- 
tection, only affords our enemies immunities and 
facilities for attack. Instead of being a shield, 
the Union has been converted into a sword to 
stab us the more deeply. 

It is idle for Senators to say that a majority of 
the people of their States are not in favor of these 
unlawful proceedings. If only one man out of 
every hundred should be a thief, and the other 
ninety-nine should not restrain them, by legisla- 
tion or otherwise, this minority of thieves would 
be able to steal all the prope rty in the community. 
If societies were formed in Massachusetts to steal 
property in Connecticut, or New York, the Le- 
gislature and people of the State would doubtless 
take steps to restrain them. ‘This is done even 
with reference to foreign countries, to prevent war 
between them. American ciuzens are punished 
for going into Canada to disturb that British com- 
munity. 

If societies were formed in Canada for a similar 
purpose, and were, in fact, to steal an equal amount 
of property from New England, New Cork. Dein. 
and other northern States, to whatis carried away 
by the Abolitionist from the S yuth, we should 
be involved in a war with Great Britain in less 
than six months. What would be the feeling of 
those border States, if Canadian orators should 
boast that their societies had robbed them of 
$45,000,000 worth of their property, just as they 
now say they hold that value of southern run- 
away slaves? But men who combine to plunder 
the people ot the southern States, so far from 
being punished, are, in many of the free States, 
encouraged by the legislation there. 

During the last session, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Sewarp] introduced a proposition for 
additional legislation to prevent the foreign or 
African slave trade to the United States. In 1808, 
Congress passed laws to prohibit that trade, and 
since that ume, a period of more than fifty years, 
as far as I know or have reason to believe, the 
law has been violated but in a single mstance. 
W hat other law on your statute-book has been 
so well kept? I repeat, what law hag Congress 
ever passed, which there was a temptation to 
violate, that has been so well observed? That it 
was not broken often, is not owing to any want 
of opportunity. Northern,as wellas foreign ships, 
have been engaged in the trade, and the extent of 
the southern coast affords much greater facilities 
for the introduction of slaves than does the Island 
of Cuba, into which large numbers are annually 
carried. This law has not been broken, simply 
because the people of the South were not willing 
to violate it. Now, sir, let me state a case for the 
consideration of the Senate. Suppose, instead 
of what has actually occurred, the State of Geor- 
gia, where some negroes were landed, and a 
number of other southern States, had passed 
the strongest laws which could be devised to de- 
feat the act of Congress forbidding the African 
slave trade, and encouraging that traffic by all 
the means in their power; suppose, further, that 
southern Senators, and other prominent public 
men, had, in their speeches, earnestly recom- 
mended the violation of the law of Congress, 
and that all through the South money was sub- 
scribed and associations formed to defeat the law, 
and provide facilities by railroad or otherwise for 
the introduction of Africans, and mobs gotten up 
to overpower the United States marshals, could 
not a hundred negroes have been imported for 
every one that the Abolitionists have stglen? 
Yes, with a shore-line of more than ten thousand 
miles, millions might have been imported. ‘This 
proceeding would have been a violation of the laws 
of the United States, just like that which has 
occurred with reference to the fugitive slave iaw. 
In the case supposed, however, the southern men 
would have had greatly the advantage on the 
seore both of political economy and morality. 
They might have said, with truth, that the ne- 
groes imported from Africa added to the produc- 
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| converted into idle vagrants. 





tion and wealth of the United States, while those | 
carried North by the Abolitionists were generally 
It might also have 
been said that African savages were by being 
brought to the United States partially civilized, 
and notonly made more intelligentand moral, but 
also christianized in large numbers; while the ne- 
groes carried to the North become so worthless | 
and so vicious, that many of the States there were 
seeking to exclude them by legislation, as com- | 
munities do the plague and other contagious dis- | 
orders. And the Senator from New York, who 
has declared that it is a religious duty of the peo- 
ple of the North to violate the fugitive slave law, 
and urged them, instead of delivering up the run- 
away hegroes, to protectand defend them as they 
do their paternal gods, stands up in the face of the | 
American Senate and complains of violation of the 
laws against the African slave trade! Was there 
ever suchan exhibition? Lrepeat, was the like ever 
seen since the creation of the world? I may use 
strong language, but truth demands it. That Sen- 
ator, too, has fully indorsed the incendiary and 
revoluuonary doctrin »s of the Halper book, as a 
large majority of the members of Mis party in the 
House have done. 

Such, then, Mr. President, are the views of this 
party, as indicated alike by its declarations and 
lisacts. Its members are moving on with an ac- 
celerated velocity. While the more moderate of 
them now occupy the ground of the Abolitionists 
twenty years ago, most of them are far in advance 
of that position. Ought we to stand still until all 
the States are as thoroughly abolitionized as Mas- 
sachusetts now is? If not, what can be done to 
arrest the mischief? I propose, then, seriously, 
to consider this question. 

lu my judgment there are two modes in which 
it can and ought to be met. The first is under the 
Constitution; the second may be outside of it. 

If abolitionism be a popular delusion, can it not 
be dispelled by proper efforts? Truth can over- 
come error; but to enable it to do so it must be 
properly presented to the human mind. As the 
anti-slavery party have acquired their present as- 
cendency by vigorousand widely-extended efforts, 
if they are to be overthrown, it is only by decided 
and persevering exertions on the otherside. There | 
are, in my opinion, sufficient conservative ele- 
ments in the free States for this purpose, if they 
can only be properly arrayed in opposition. It 
is necessary that the discussion should be widely 
extended and also directed to the merits of the 
question involved. The constitutional argument 
is sufficient for the intelligent and honest; but if 
it be said, for example merely, that slavery as ex- | 
isting in the southern States is a great wrong and | 
a great evil, yet that under the Constitution the 
people of the North have no right to interfere with 
it, the party so defending will in the end lose | 


ground; becauses masses of men when excited by || 


real or imaginary wrongs will in ume break over 
mere legal restraints which they regard as unjust 
and criminal. They hold that *‘ where there 1s a 
will, there is a way,’’ and will find some mode of 
action. But in this ease the real issue is, whether | 
or not the negro is the equal of the white man 

physically, intellectually, and morally? Though | 
usually evaded in the discussion, this is the real 
question which lies at the foundation of the con- 
troversy. If the people of the northern States | 
should regard the negro as being the equal of the 
white man, then they will continue to feel a sym- | 
pathy for him in slavery, and can be excited to | 
efforts for his liberation. If, on the contrary, he 
be different in material respects from the white 
man, and also inferior, then his case must be de- 
cided on its own merits and not from any sup- | 
posed analogy to that of the white man, It is not, 


as the Abolitionists in their silliness assert, a | 





mere question of color or prejudice against a || 


black skin. If the negro were in fact in all other 
respects like the white man, his blackness would 
have been of no more consequence than the dif- 
ference between black and red hair or light and | 
dark eyes. The feeling against him grows out of | 
the fact that he is in all respects different from the 
white man and inferior. When I put the ques- 
tion toany one that I may meet here, the chances 
are that he will at once agree with me, in private 


| conversation, and admit, in the language used | 

inots, [Mr. || 
' 'Trumpvxt,]} that Omnipotence has made a differ- || 
' ence between the white man and the negro; and | 


some time ago by the Senator from II 
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yet it is this very opposite view in favor of negro 
equality which gives its main force and vitality 
to the anti-slavery movement. When, sir,some 
twelve years ago I, in discussion, threw out sug- 
gestions about the difference of races, I was de- 
nounced as one who attributed injustice to God 
Almighty in alleging that He had made the ne- 
groes inferior. Will any Senator on the other 
side of this Chamber tell me why tt is that Prov- 
idence brings half the children that are born in 
New England into the world with constitutions 
so feeble that they cannot live until they are 
twenty-one yearsot age? Or will they, upon their 
views of His justice, explain why it is that in the 
same family one brother is provided with a goed 
constitution and strong intellect, while a second 
has from his birth the seeds of debility and incur- 
able disease, and a third is mentally imbecile or 
perhaps idiotic? Would the injustice to the feeble 
be greater if they were black men? Are we to 
refuse to believe the facts which nature constantly 
presents to us, because they do not harmonize 
with our ideas of the justice of the Creator? The 
Bible itself does not explain to us why it is that, 
while ten talents are given to one man, to another 
but a single talent is given. For the inequality 
of the negro, Providence is responsible, as He 
is for the entire creation which surrounds us. 
When human laws are in accerdance with the sys- 
tem of nature, they are wise; but if in opposition 
to it, they are productive only of mischief. ‘The 
question is significantly asked in the Scripture, 
** ©an the Ethiopian change his skin or the leop- 
ard his spots?’’ The ancients expressed their 
opinions on this subject in the fable which rep- 
resented a black man as having been killed in an 
effort to wash him white. 

There is no middle ground which can be main- 
tained on this question. If the negro be your 
equal, why do you exclude him from your par- 
lors? If he be unequal, your whole argument has 
in fact lost its foundation and fails. If itonce be 
admitted that the negro is inferior, then the entire 
edifice of Abolitionism falis to the ground, because 
itis intimately mterwoven with, and owes its vital- 
ity to, the opposite belief. When pressed boldly 
on this issue, the Abolitionists of late are trying 
to evade it. It is a singular and striking fact, that 
when this issue has been made in the free States 
directly, and discussed before the people, they 
have decided the point against the negro. Such 
was the case in Connecticut and New York on the 


| question of suffrage, and also in the States of Illi- 


nois and Indiana on the proposition to exclude 
free negrocs from those States. In the contest, 
too, in Illinois, in the year 1858, which resulted 
in the triumph of the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois,{Mr. Doucxas,] this was the leading issue. 
Had that Senator’ contented himself with simply 
saying that slavery was an evil which his con- 
stituents had no constitutional right to interfere 
with, Ido not believe he would have been suc- 
cessful. But he understood the question, went at 
once into the merits of it, and carried the war into 
the enemy’s ranks. And his opponent early in 
the contest began to cower and shrink from his 
blows, and tried in vain to evade the issue. The 
American people understand the negro, and where 
a direct appeal is made to them they truly respond. 
Though the story of Dean Swift, in which, in a 
certain country, he represents the horse as being 
greatly superior to the man, is an ingenious one, 
yet it misleads nobody among us, because horses 
are so common that their qualities are under- 
stood. So the romances of the Abolitionists, 
in which they represent the negro as being equal 


| and even superior to the white man, deceive no 


one familiar with the negro. In southern Ohio, 


| for example, where free negroes are quite com- 


; 


| anti-slavery carries everything before it. 


mon, there is little or no Abolitionism; while in the 
northern part, in which the negro is seldom seen, 
Euro- 
pean writers know little or nothing of the negro, 
and hence our professors, preachers, and other 
mere book-men of the North, are easily led astray 
by European and American Abolitionists; but the 
people of the country, who are accustomed to look 


| at facts,are not soreadily imposedon. A thorough 


‘ 
| 
i 
} 


investigation of the subject shows the negro to be 


| inferior, and hence the principles which apply to 


white men cannot be extended to him. No farmer 
assumes that what is advantageous to the hog, for 
example, is necessarily so to the sheep. To de- 
termine, therefore, what is to be done with the 
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negro, you must study the negro himself. Re- 
member, I do not undertake to decide how or when 
the negro race became different from the white. 
They may. as many men of seience contend, have 
been created of different species, or they may have 
been rehdered different since their creation, by an 
act of Providence. Some plausibly say, that inas- 
much as we learn from the Scripture that a certain 
race were condemned to be slaves through all ume, 
the negro best fulfills this description, and hence 
take him as the representative of thatclass. With- 
out’attempting to decide who is right as to theory, 
I think it clear that the difference between the 
white race and the negro is as great as that be- 
tween certain different species of animals of the 
same genus, that approximate cach other in their 
structure and habits. But itis said, Do you deny 
the manhood of the negro? No more than I should 
deny the monkeyhood of an ape if | should say he 
is not a baboon, or the duckship of a mallard if I 
deny that he is a canvas-back duck. 

Instead of indulging in vague generalities about 
human liberty and the rights of man, examine the 
nature and condition of the negro himself. Four 
thousand years ago, in the climate best suited to 
his constitution, he was a savage and a slave. In 
his own country he stands in the same category 
with ivory, dates, and other tropical productions. 
If transferred, as merchandise, toa foreigner, he 
is usually benefited by escaping from a master 
who will eat him in times of scarcity to one who 
treats him with more lenity and often with kind- 
ness. Egypt was the scat of the earliest civiliza- 
tion known to man, and the Egyptians held the 
negro as a slave, but were not able to civilize his 
race; though subsequently, in contact with the 
Carthagenians, Romans, and Saracens, he still 
remained a savage and a slave. 

In the West Indies, and in other portions of 
America where they form independent communi- 
ties, notwithstanding the advantages they had from 
the teachings of white men, and their great pow- 
ers of imitation, they seem to be returning to their 
original savage state. When we turn to the free 
negroes of the United States, what shall I say of 
them? Why northern as well as southern men, 
and even Canadians, characterize them ag the most 
worthiess of the human race. Formerly the Ab- 
olitionist ascribed their degradation to the want of 
political and social privileges. But during the 





middle ages, in Europe, the Jews were not only | 


without political privileges, but were, as a class, 


odiousand sererely persecuted, yetthey were, nev- | 


ertheless, intelligent, energetic, and wealthy. In 
point of fact, in some portions of the northern 
States, the negro has been made a pet of, and but 
for his native inferiority, must have thriven and 
even become distinguished. On the other hand, 
it is an indisputable fact that the four million ne- 
groes who are held in slavery in the South, when 
their condition is considered with reference to their 


physical well-being and comfort, their productive- | 


ness as laborers, their intelligence, morality, and 





religion, stand superior to any other portion of |, 


their race. 


with fresh accessions from abroad, diminish in | 


numbers, the slaves of the South increase as rap- 


idly as the white race, and, upon the whole, per- || 


haps, add as much to the wealth of the country in | 


which tuey are located as any equal number of 
laborers in the world. ; 

What the Abolitiomsts have to do is to find, or 
create, a negro community which is superior to 
that of the slaves of the South. When they shall 
have done this, they will have laid some grounds 
for their appeals in behalf of emancipation. Hith- 
erto they have enlisted the sympathies and feel- 
ings of the North by falsely assuming that the 
negroand white man have in all respects the same 
nature. Let the inequality which the Creator has 
made be recognized, and their system falls to the 
ground, 

__ But the Abolitionists sometimes say that, even 
if it be true that the negro is inferior, for that 
reason, namely, on account of his weakness, he 
ought not to be enslaved. Does this reasoning 


While the free negroes in the North, || 
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white man, always a child, is benefited by the 
control to which he is subjected. 

When pressed on these points by an array of 
facts, the Abolitionists fall back on the opinions 
of Mr. Jefferson and others of the last century. 
But since their day the sciences have made a pro- 
digious advance, and in all that relates to the 
peculiarities and distinctions that exist between 
the different races of men, there has been the 
greatest progress of any. In fact, it is a science 
which has almost grown up in our day, and it 
has made such strides as to have taken possession 
of the intellect of America. Already there are 
hundreds who have adopted the doctrine to one 
who believed it ten years ago, It is only neces- 
sary for the true men to take it up boldly, and 
press it home, and the Abolitionists can be routed 
throughout the North. 

The shrewder anti-slavery men, however, see- 
ing that they cannot make longer a successful 
fight for the negro, affirm that their objection to 
slavery is not on his account, but for the sake of 
the white men, and that they and the South are 
injured by the institution, and that our people are 
for that reason wanting in enterprise and industry. 
To that argument I have this to say in reply. 
Where, Mr. President, in all history was it known 
that one nation was so strongly under the influ- 
ence of benevolence, as to cause it to make war 
upon another merely to compel the nation attacked 
to become more enterprising and prosperous? 
Who has invaded Spain or Turkey to compel the 
Spaniards or Turks to become more industrious 
and thrifty? Will any one gravely pretend that 
this torrent of fanaticism in the North has no 
other origin except a desire to compel the people 
of the South to be more industrious, and to take 
better care of their own interest, and be more 
attentive to their own business? ‘The idea is 
preposterous. I have no doubt but that misrep- 
resentations on these points have contributed to 
strengthen the anti-slavery party. But, sir, is 
there any difficulty in making a complete defense 
on this point?) With no wish, Mr. President, to 
wound the sensibilities of any one, or to claim 
superiority for my section, let us, nevertheless, 
look at some of the principal facts. One cf the 
best tests of the prosperity of a country and its 
healthy condition is the progress of its popula- 
tion. Compare the population of the fifteen slave- 
holding States with that of all the free States as 
shown by the census of 1840 and of 1850, the last 
decade ascertained. If we deduct from both sec- 


tions the foreign emigrant population, which is | 


an accidental increment, it will be found that the 
slaveholding States have increased much faster 
in population than the free States. 

is. sir, a fair estimate of the wealth of the 
two sections will show that the citizens of the 
southern States are as rich per head, I think in 
fact richer than those of the free States. It was 
also shown by Mr. Brancu,a colleague of mine, 
some two years ago, that of the old Atlantic 
States the slaveholding had more miles of railroad 
in proportion to their white population than the 
free States. There are other evidences of our 
material wealth, to which [ will presently advert. 
On the score of morals, it may be said that we 
have fewer criminals and paupers, and, propor- 
tionally, church accommodations for a larger num- 
ber of members. 


It is said, however, that any one who merely | 
’ : 7 


looks at the two sections will see the inferiority 
of the southern system. But you must remember 
that our population is extended over a territory 
of nine hundred thousand miles in extent, while 
many of the northern States have a dense popu- 
lation. It is the tendency of an agricultural 
people, with an unlimited area, to extend itself 
rapidly at first, while commerce and manufactures 
concentrate nopulation. Tried by this standard, 


|| any one of a dozen monarchies which I passed 


apply to children? The average of human life is | 
less than forty years, and how can you justify | 


depriving human beings of liberty for more than 
half that time? If children were the equals of 
adults it would be wrong to control them. It is 
simply because they are inferior that we justify 
their subjection to the will of others. Upon these 
principles the negro, being, as compared with the 


i 


through, during the past summer, has the advan- 
tage of any portionof the Union. Even in Italy, 
oppressed as it has been for ages, in its agricul- 
tural landscape can bring to shame the best cul- 
tivated State of New England. According tothe 
logic of the Abolitionists, these States ought to be 
placed under the dominion of the House of Aus- 
tria or the Pope of Rome. The entire State of 
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and fields. In time, the whole Union, if filled with 


people, may be superior to the best cultivated 
parts of Europe; but even now, the inhabitants of 
sparsely-settled districts have as much wealth and 
comfort, all things being considered , as those who 
live in crowded communities. At no period of 
our history have the southern States been more 
prosperous than at present, and even during the 
commercial pressure of 1857 which has so seri- 
ously affected the northern States. 

I do not, however, propose, Mr, President, to 
enter into a general argument on these topics, but 
to maintain that the conservative men of the North 
have within their reach facts enough to establish 
two propositions. The first is, that the negro, 
in the conditioy of slavery, is not a proper object 
for sympathy, and is, in fact, benefited by his 
subjection, ‘The second one is, that the white 
race are not injured by the institution; that the 
southern States constitute, in the aggregate, a 
prosperous community, and ought not to be the 
subject of denunciation at the North. Should this 
be made to appear, then, whatever of real feeling 
eXists against us will be diminished, and, tn that 
event, we may expect that persons who, like the 
Senator from New York, (Mr. Srwano,] patron- 
ize abolition from such motives as induce a jockey 
on a race-course to back the horse that he thinks 
likely to win—all such persons, I say, will find 
it expedient to abandon anti-slavery agitation as 
a trade. ‘To effect such results, however, the 
friends of the Constitution in the North must 
make up their minds to undergo the labor of a 
thorough canvass of their region against the anti- 
slavery men, and by proper publications refute 

| their misrepresentations. 

The Abolitionists declaim constantly against 
the slave power. Why, sir, itis sixteen years since 
| there was any attempt by the Democratic party 
to nominate a citizen of the slaveholding States 
for the office of President; and for the last ten 
years, in the conventions of all parties, the contest 
has been solely among northern men. In fact, 
during that period no electoral vote has been given 
ina slaveholding State, for the office of President, 
to any southern man. Our only object has been 

| to select among northern gentlemen one who was 
not our enemy. The men chosen have been as- 
sailed by our opponents, not because they were 
neglectful of any northern interest, but simply 
because they were willing to do us equal justice 

| with the other section, and refused to exercise the 

powers of the commoy Government against us, 

Ithas been urged thatthe southern States should, 
by retaliatory legislation, prohibit the sale within 
their limits of the productions of those of the north- 
ern States that have failed to do us justice. As the 
Constitution of the United States has been inter- 
preted, both by the Federal and State courts, there 
1s ample power to effect this by imposing a tax 
| on articles after they have been imported and the 
| packages broken; in other words, on retailers. 

['wo objects are expected to be effected by this 
| system. Inthe first place, to make it the interest 

of the northern States to counteract the efforts of 

the Abolitionists; and secondly, to prepare the 
| southern States for a separation, if they should 
find it necessary to take such a step. 

I have often thought, Mr. President, that it was 
unfortunate that the framers of the Constitution 
made no provision for the expulsion of a State. If 
the Union bea place of misery, then, to oe re- 
fractory members, they should undoubtedly be 
kept in it, as criminals are detained in penitentia- 
ries; but if, on the other hand, it be a beneficia! and 
| desirable thing to remain in the Union, then bad 
members ought to be excluded from it. No State, 
in my judgment, has a right to enjoy*the ad vant- 
| ages of the Union, and yet refuse to submit to the 
| obligations it imposes. Such laws of Congress 

as are held by the courts to be constitutional 
ought to be obeyed by all the States that share 
the advantages of the Union. If, for example, 
' when a dozen years ago the State of Massachu- 
setts passed laws to nullify the act for the recov- 
ery of fugitives, if she had been expelled from the 
Union, two striking effects would have been pro- 
duced. In the first place, the consciences of the 


| inhabitants of that State would have been freed 
it 


from all responsibility for the sin and turpitude 


Massachusetts is not larger than one of the con- || of slavery; and, secondly, their goods, when 
| brought into the United States, would have been 
1 taxed as those of other foreigners are. The impres- 


sion which such an occurrence would have made 


gressional districts of North Carolina. Wherea 
million of people are brorght within a small area, 


the eye of an observer rests on many habitations || 
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on their minds and those of the country gener- 
ally, might possibly then have arrested the anti- 
slavery movement when it was comparativel 


feeble. In the present condition of things, such 
a course would not be et 

If, however, Mr. President, this hostile move- 
ment of the anti-slavery party cannot be arrested 
under the Constitution, let us consider the second 
remedy, namely, a temporary or permanent sep- 
aration of the southern from the northern States. 

Senators on the other side of the Chamber do 
not think this will occur. When Giddings and 
others proclaim that ** the South cannot be kicked 
out of the Union,’’ such a declaration is received 
hy the anti-slavery party of the country with evi- 
dent satisfaction, and generally with applause. 
You, Senators, and your supporf*rs do not be- 
lieve there is danger in any event, because prom- 
inent slavcholders and men of wealth occasionally 
tell you they are conservative, and that the south- 
ern people will submit to any treatment you may 
think fit to impose. But you should remember 
that these persons are not always the readiest to 
volunteer to defend the country in time of war, 
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| Northlook upon “ Jesus Christ as a dead failure,”’ 


and hereafter we are to rely on “ John Brown, || destroy a family or two, there is undoubte 


, and him hanged.’’ 


| In the southern States, where old-fashioned | 


Christian notions still prevail, it would be thought 
right to beat such blasphemerseven outofachurch, 
if they had congregated there. We are told now 
that they were not interrupted because the people 


| of Massachusetts are law-abiding, and in favor of | 


the liberty of speech. But our constituents do not 
believe one word of this, because they know that, 
of all the people in the Union, the inhabitants of 


groes, stimulated by abolition emissaries, sient 
ly 


apprehension felt. Fifty persons, however, are 
killed in this country by vicious and unmanage- 


able horses, to one who suffers from the act of 


a rebellious negro There is, in fact, Aout as 


| much reason to apprehend a general insurrection 
| of the horses as of the slaves of the South when left 


Massachusetts are the most excitable and the || 


| most intolerant and overbearing. They know that 
men who dare to oppose the anti-slavery party 
there are persecuted with intense hatred; that 


mobs can be gotten up on the smallest occasions, | 


|} and that ten thousand men can be assembled on 


and that many of them dread civil commotions. | 
During our Revolution there were wealthy tories | 


in every oni of the colonies; and at the time Gen- 


eral Washington evacuated the city of New York, | 


he was urged by one of his subordinate officers, a 
northern man, to burn the city, for the reason that 
two thirds of the 
longed to tories. 
You do not believe, also, because you say that 
if the South were in earnest, it would be more 
united, and would not send up, as she does from 
certain districts, members of Congress who assist 
you in party movements, and in answer to your 
threats proclaim their love of the Union. 
You should understand, however, that the con- 
tituencies of such members are merely misled as 
to the purposes, principles, and power of your 


property to be di stroye d be- | 


party by those newspapers on which they rely | 


for information. 


Let them have proper knowl- | 


edge as tothe condition of the country where your | 
> ° Fan ~ | 
influence prevails,and they will manifest thesame | 


fecling that the rest of the South does. Gradually 
. knowledge of your movements and objects is 
spreading over the southern States. ‘Two occur- 
rences have materially contributed tounmask your 
objects and disclose the dangers which threaten. 
The first was the vote which Mr. Fillmore re- 
ccived in 1856. When it was seen that a man 
like him, of avowed anti-slavery opinions, merely 
because he showed his willgngness to enforce the 
fugitive slave law, and declared his purpose to 


rive to the South the benefits of the Constitution, | 


was beaten largely in every free State, by a mere 
adventurer like Frémont, a great impression was 
made on the conservative men of the South. They 
begah to realize the state of feeling in the North, 
and more disunionists were made by that occur- 
rence than perhaps any one which preceded it. 
The second incident which caused evena much 
stronger impression on the minds of the southern 
yeople, was the manner in which the acts of John 
Brown were received in the North. Instead of 
the indignation and abhorrence which the atro- 
ciousness of his crimes ought naturally to have 
excited, there were manifestations of admiration 
and sympathy. Large meetings were held to 
express these feelings, sermons and prayers were 
made in his behalf, church bells toHed and cannon 
fired, and more significant than all these, were the 
declarations of almost the entire Republican press, 
that his punishment would strengthen the anti- 
slavery cause. 
things were done because of the courage Brown 
exhibited. But our people think you are mis- 
taken. ‘Though the mere thief may be and usually 
is a coward, yet it is well known that men who 


engage in robbery or piracy as a profession gen- | 


erally possess courage. Criminals have been 
executed frequently in New England who, both 
in the commission of their crimes, and in their 
death, manifested as much courage as John Brown, 
and yet none of them called forth such feelings 
of sympathy. At a meeting in Boston, where 
thousands were assembled, when Emerson, a lit- 





Yet Senators tell us that these 


erary man of eminence, proclaimed that Brown | 


had made “the gallows as glorious as the cross,”’ 
he was rapturously applauded. At the large meet- 
ing at Natick, where the Senator from Massachu- 


setts [Mr. Wi1son] was a spectator, the principal | 


orator, Wright, declared that the people of the 


the shortest notice to rescue a runaway negro from 
the custody of a United States marshal. 

Our people know that these things could not 
have occurred unless there had been an intense 
feeling of hostility to the South, and, therefore, 
| strong sympathy with our assailants. Is not this 
the reason why your leading editors have declared 
that the punishment of John Brown will strengthen 
the anti-slavery cause? Such is the construction 
the people of the South put on this whole matter, 
and hence the demonstrations you witness among 
them. 

But you hold that the South is unable and un- 


willing to resist you; and the Senator from New | 
York [Mr. Sewarp] has declared, in substance, | 


that the Union is never to be dissolved. 
told the Senate that the contest between the free 
and slaveholding States had ended by the foriner 
winning the victory. He and the rest of you 
expect us in future to submit quietly to what you 
may see fit to order. 


He also | 


believed that the colonies would resist their tax | 


| bills our Revolution would not have occurred; but | 


Lord North and others declared that the clamor | 


in America came from a few seditious agitators, 
and that the great body of the people were so loyal 
to the Government that they were ready to sub- 


that there was no danger of resistance; and, least 
of all, of their thinking of dissolving the union with 


|| the mother country. Ourancestors wisely determ- 


ined that the cannon of Great Britain were less 
dangerous than her acts of Parliament. 

Let us look at this matter for a few moments 
calmly. At this time the population of the South 
|is nearly thirteen million, of which more than 


slaves. At the beginning of our Revolution the 


was less than three million. 
States are then far more than four times as strong 


union with Great Britain. 
Is it likely that after having been independent 


for eighty years, our people are less attached to | 
their rights? But many of your Abolitionists say 


that slaveholding has enfeebled our people, and 
rendered them so spiritless that they are neither 
willing nor able to make defense. Edmund Burke 


holders were the most tenacious of their rights, and 


haughtiest spirit. 


ing; but in the last war with Great Britain the 
southern States sent out more men than the north- 
ern, and it has never yet, as far as I have heard, 
been pretended that Harrison and Johnson, Scott 
and Forsyth, were not as brave as those who 
went from the free States to the Canada line, or 
that Jackson and the men under him in the South- 
west, did not exhibit a proper courage. To the 
war with Mexico, though much the less popu- 
lous section, the South sent nearly twice as many 
men asthe North. A leading Black Republican 
editor says that one regiment from New York 
would be able to conquer all the southern States. 
A regiment from the State of New York certainly 
conducted itself well during the Mexican war; but 
it has not, I think, been affirmed that it behaved 
better than the regiments from the slaveholding 
States. If you, therefore, thinkthat one of your 
regiments is able to subdue the South, our people 
will probably differ with you in opinion. You 
say that fear of the slaves will prevent any resist- 
‘ance toyou. Asa sudden movement of a few ne- 





population of the colonies, both free and slave, | 
The slaveholding | 


defended their liberties with the highest and | 
I do not refer tothe war ofthe | 
Revolution, when all the States were slavchold- | 


eight million are free persons and four million | 


as were the colonies when they dissolved the | 


to themselves. When, during the war of 1812, 
the British armies were in the slaveholding ter- 
ritory, though they induced a number of slaves to 


| jointhem, they found no advantage to result from 


it, and their Government paid for all carried off 
at the close ofthe war. Though the Spartans and 
tomans were the greatest slaveholders in the 
world, and though, too, they held in the most rigid 
servitude men of their own color and race, and 
therefore liable to rebel in great force, yet they 
were strong enough to overthrowall their enemies. 
In our opinion, the slaves are a positive element 


of strength, because they add to the production 


of the country, while the white race can furnish 
soldiers enough. Every man, too, among us, is 


| accustomed to ride and to carry weapons from his 
| childhood. 


Had the British Parliament || 


There are, however, other important elements 
to be taken into the account. During the last fis- 
cal year the exports of the United States, exclu- 
sive of specie, were $278,000,000. Of this amount, 
the free States furnished, exclusively, $5,281,000, 


| the slave States $188,693,000, and the two sections 


jointly, also, $84,417,000. Of this latter sum of 
$84,000,000, the slave States probably furnished 
one third, but certainly one fourth. A fourth 
added to the amount exclusively furnished by 
them, makes a total of $210,000,000 as the value 
of their exports to foreign countries. They also 
exported a large amount to the free States. New 
England alone received about fifty million dollars’ 
worth of southern productions; and to the rest of 
the free States were sent, doubtless, more. The 
entire exports from the slaveholding States to the 


|| free States, and to foreign countries combined, 


| must greatly have excceded three hundred million 
| dollars. Asthe South sells this much, it, of course, 
|| mit to the action of the Parliament. They affirmed || 


can afford to buy a like amount. If, therefore, it 


|| constituted a separate confederacy, its imports 


would exceed three hundred million dollars; a duty 
of twenty per cent. on this amount, which would 
be a lower rate than has generally been paid under 
our tariffs heretofore, would yield a revenue of 
$60,000,000. More than fifty million of this sum 
could well be spared for the defense of our sec- 


| tion, and the support of larger armies and navies 


than the present Government has. Though it 
may seem strange to you that the South should 
in this way raise as large a revenue as the whole 
Union has ever done, this, too, with a lower tariff, 
you must remember that most of the tariff taxes 
the South pays go, in fact, in the shape of protec- 


| uon to those northern manufacturers who threaten 


us with negro insurrections and peogeee. Do 
you think that with these prospects before our 
people they are ready to submit unconditionally 
to you? They have the strongest feelings of con- 
tempt for the avaricious and greedy, the canting 


|, and hypocritical, the mean, envious, and malli- 


thought differently, and said that of all men slave- || 


cious Abolitionists. Little as they may think 
of the free negro, he is, in their jelemant, more 
respectable than the white man who comes down 
to his level; and with all the world to choose a 
master from, your negro-worshiper would be their 
last choice. 

In making up our calculations, we must also 
look to the other side. The free States have 
a population of seventeen or eighteen million. 
Though this is considerably more, numerically, 
than our strength, yet it is much less, relatively, 


than was the population of Great Britain in 1776. ° 


I have no doubt that your people are courage- 


| ous, generally; but the best and bravest of them 


|are in the 


emocratic ranks; and, while the 
would defend their section, if attacked, I doubt if 
they would easily be induced to assail us. Man 
of your Abolitionists belong to the ** peace party,’’ 
and have little appetite for cold steel, though they 


| are most efficient in getting up popular clamors, 


and are formidable at the ballot-box. It is also 
true, that while everything the South needsshe 
can either produce or commonly get cheaper in 
Europe, undera system of free trade, your north- 
eastern States are especially dependent on the 
South for its productionsand freights. How many 
of your manufacturers and mechanics would emi- 
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rate to the South to avoid the payment of tariff ||} Would thecolonies have submitted more willingly 
taxes? If it were known thatone thirdof the stores | 


in New York could not be rented, how much would 
real property fall, then? Deprived of southern 
freighta, what would be the loss on your vast ship- 
ping interest? I give you, in this calculation, the 
Domest of the assumption that all the free States 
would go with you. 
the Northwest would remain connected with New 





In fact, I do not believe that | 


England, still less that you could retain Califor- | 


nia and Oregon. 


But you, Senators, do not believe the South will | 


resist, 
there. 
with, there are hundreds of disunionists new where 
there was one ten years ago. By disunionists, I 
mean men who would prefer to see the Union con- 
tinue, if the Constitution were fairly administered, 
but who have already deliberately come to the 
conclusion that this is impossible, and would will- 
ingly to-day see the Union dissolved. In some 
of the States, this class constitutes decided ma- 
jorities now, and in others where they are not, 
the majority is ready to unite with them upon the 
happening of some further causes. 1 
ment, the election of the presidential candidate of 
the Black Republican party will furnish that cause. 
The principles of that party, as announced in the 
contest of 1856, were such that no honorable south- 
ern man could possibly belong to it. I see that 
the general committee in their call properly take 
this view, and only extend their invitation to the 
Opposition in the free States. What precise anti- 
slavery platform they adopt is not very import- 
ant, as they will of course make it so as to ob- 
tain the support of their most moderate members, 
knowing that the ultra ones will go with them any 
how. In fact they know that in the language of 
the Senator from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] ‘‘cir- 
cumstances determine possibilities,’’ and that he 


and they are willing ‘‘ at all times” to do all they | 


can, in power or out of it, to overthrow slavery. 

It is said, however, that we ought to wait for 
some overtact; and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Hate] the other day declared that it 
was wrong and insolent for southern men to talk 


of resisting merely because they, the Republicans, | 


elected men to carry out ‘their views!’? That 


Senator is very wise, and knows that, when aman 
wishes to subdue a wild horse, he treats the animal 
with the greatest kindness at first, and commits no 
overt acton him until he is well and securely tied. Sup- 
pose that your candidate was known to be in favor 
of making a treaty with Great Britain, by which 


Look fora momentat the course of things | 
In those sections that | am bestacquainted | 


In my judg- || 








the United States were to be reannexedas colonies | 


to that country, and he had been elected by the 
majority of votes, would the minority, who might 
still wish to preserve their independence, be bound 


to wait until the treaty had been actually ratified, | 


and British armies had taken possession of the 


country, and begun to maltreat the inhabitants? | 


In the present case, the very inauguration of your 
candidate makes him commander of the Army and 
Navy. One of his first acts would be, doubtless, 
to station them advantageously, while, at the same 
time, he could carefully remove from the South all 


the public arms, lest the people should take them | 


for defense. He would fill the southern States 


with postmasters, and other officials, whose efforts | 
would be directed to dividing, as much as possible, | 


the people of the South, and to forming connec- 
tions with the negroes. Doubtless, some such 
»0licy as this would be adopted before any direct 
low was struck at slavery anywhere. Should 
we, under these disadvantages, begin to resist, a 
long and bloody struggle, like that of our Revo- 
lution, might be the consequence. The very im- 
pression that Frémont was to be elected produced 
some disturbances among the slaves; and with a 
Black een President a hundred such forays 
as John Brown’s might occur in a single year. 
Though the negroes left to themselves are harm- 
less, yet, when assisted and led on by Europeans 
in St. Domingo, they destroyed the white inhab- 
itants. As the Senator from New York [Mr. Sew- 
arD] holds that the constitutional guarantees in 
favor of slavery, being ‘‘in violation of the divine 
law,’’ cannot be enforced, and ‘‘ ought to be relin- 
quished,”’’ he would be on the side of the negro. 
The objections are not personal merely to this 
Senator, but apply equally to any member of the 
party elected by it. It has, in fact, been sug- 
gested that, as a matter of prudence, for the first 
election they should choose asouthern Free-Soiler. 


. 


| ple election of their candidate. 
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to Benedict Arnold than to Lord Cornwallis? By 
way of palliation it has been said, that even if a 
Black Republican should be elected, he would 


| probably disappoint his party, and be more con- 
| servative than they are; and that the worst he 
| would do, might be to plunder the country, by 


legislation or otherwise. This, however, would 


be only a reprieve to us; for the very fact of his || 
election on such grounds, and our submission, as | 
it would destroy our friends in the North, would 
demoralize and degrade our own people and ren- 
der them incapable of resistance, while our ene- 
mies, flushed with success, would select, after- 
wards, more ultra agents to carry out their 
**views.’? No other * overt act’? can so imper- || 
atively demand resistance on our part, as the sim- 

Their organiza- 

tion is one of avowed hostility, and they come 


| against us as enemies; and should we submit, we 


shall be in the condition of an army which sur- | 
renders at discretion, and can only expect such 


| terms as the humanity of the conqueror may grant. 


But, we are asked how we will go about making 
a revolution or dissolving the Union? This would 


| possibly have been a difficult question to answer 


during the first year of our Revolution, when our 
forefathers were avowedly fighting to get good 
terms of reconciliation with the mother country. 
Mr. Jefferson said that six weeks before the Dee- | 
laration was made, a majority of the men who 


| made it had not even thought of independence. 


| Revolution of July, 1776, which deprived Britain 


The people of the colonies, though they had not 
authorized anybody to make it, accepted it, never- 
theless, as a fact. 

Who anticipated the sudden revolutions that 
overthrew several monarchiesin France? Though 
it requires skill to create governments, yet men | 
often destroy them very unscientifically. As the 
main strength of all governments is in public opin- || 
ion, so, when that is forfeited, they often seem to 
fall easily and suddenly. As the Government of 
the United States, with the attachment of its citi- 
zens, 1s the strongest in the world, so, when that 
is lost, it would become one of the weakest. 

{ may say, however, that I do not think there 
will be any secession of the southern members of 
Congress from this Capitol. It has always struck 
me that this is a point not to be voluntarily sur- 
rendered to the public enemy. If lives should be 
lost here, it would seem poetically just that this | 
should occur. I cannot find words enough to 
express my abhorrence and detestation of such 
creatures as Garrison and Wendell Phillips, who 
stimulate others to deeds of blood, and, atthe same 
time, are so cowardly that they avoid all danger 
themselves. As frqm this Capitol so much has 
gone forth to inflame the public mind, if our coun- | 
trymen are to be involved in a bloody struggle, 
I trust in God that the first fruits of the collision 
may be reaped here. While it is due to justice 
that | should speak thus, it is but fair to myself 
to say, that I do not remember a time when I 
would have been willing to sacrifice the life of an 
innocent person to save my own; and I have never 
doubted but that it was the duty of every citizen 
to give his life cheerfully to preserve the Union of 
these States, while that Union was founded onan 
honest observance of the Constitution. Of the 
benefits of the Confederacy to all sections, pro- 
vided justice be done in the administration of the 
Government, there can be no question. 1} 

Independently of its advantages to us all, there {| 
are reasons why it should be maintained. Con- 
siderations of this kind were, during the last year, | 
brought tomy mind from new points of view, and | 
with added force. When, last spring, I landed in 
England, I found that country agitated with ques- 
tions of reform. In the struggle which was main- 
tained on both sides with the greatest animation, | 
there were constant references tothe United States; 
and the force of our example was stimulating the 
Liberals, and tending to the overthrow of aristo- 
¢ratic and monarchic restrictions. Our institu- 
tions and our opinions were referred to only to be | 
applauded, except by a small but influential aris- 
tocratic clique. That oligarchy cannot forget the 


of this magnificent western empire; and it sees, | 
with even bitterer feelings, its own waning power 
and vanishing privileges under the inspiriting in- 
fluences of our prosperity. It, however, is always 
ready to take by the hand any American of prom- 
inent position who habitually denounces and de- 


Mason. 
with one whose name I do not feel at liberty to 
| mention, but whose influence on the opinion of 
| continental Europe is considerable, who admitted 
to him that there was nothing in fact wrong in our 
negro slavery; but who, nevertheless, declared 
|| that if the Union of our States continued, at no 
distant day we should control the world; and, 
| therefore,as an European he felt it to be his duty 
to press anti-slavery views, as the only chance to 
divide us. Lhave other and many reasons to know 
that the monarchies of Europe, threatened with 
downfall from 
through such channels as they control, te make 
similar impressions. 
question asked me, ‘* Will you divide in Amer- 
ica??? 
) me, ** Will slavery be abolished, will your coun- 
try become more respectable in the eyes of the 
Abolitionists?’’ 
England, who are struggling to acquire additional 
privileges, look with satisfaction and hope to our 
progress, 
can ideas, and, notwithstanding its despotic form 
of government, is one of the most democratic 
countries in Europe. 
of revolutions, and its 
without even a day’s notice, and its inhabitants, 
{| while recalling the republican ideas of past ages, 
looked with exultation to that great trans-Atlantic 
Confederacy, where there are no kings and no 
dukes; and more than once, while passing through 
Tuscany or Lombardy, the cudanenna of the 
people reminded me, by their music and banners 
and shoutings, of my own countrymen, at a 
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preciates his own Government, and labors for its 
overthrow. 

In this connection, [remember a statement made 

to me by the late American Minister at Paris, Mr. 


He spoke of having ‘iad a conversation 


revolutionary movements, seek, 
A hundred times was the 


But never once was the inquiry made of 
The middle and lower classes of 
France, too, is imbued with Ameri- 


Italy 1 found in the midst 
monarchies falling down 


Fourth of July celebration. Germany, the recep- 


‘| tacle of millions of letters from this side of the 
water, is being rapidly educated, and is already 
far advanced to a stable free system. 
and the Belgians are boasting of the resemblances 
of their Governments and ours. Everywhere, too, 
are our countrymen distinguished and recognized 
for their intellectual activity and energy. 
people abroad have, perhaps, exaggerated ideas 
of our immense progress, our vast power, and 
growing ascendency in the civilized world. 
masses, pressed down by military conscriptions 
and inordinate taxation, look with pride and con- 
fidence to the great American Republic, that in 


The Swiss 


The 


The 


time they hope will dominate over the carth and 
break the power of its kings. But the Senator 


from New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] and those who 
act with him, have determined that these hopes 
shall no longer be cherished, and that our system 
shall fall, to gratify the wishes and meet the views 
of the 


jritish Exeter Hall anti-slavery society. 
He holds that our Government has hitherto been 


administered in * violation of the divine law,’’ and 


that our former institutions must give way to the 
‘‘higher law,’’ abolitionism, and free negroism. 


This is the issue we are now called upon to meet. 


Should the decision of the ides of November 
be adverse to the fortunes of the Republic, it will 
become the high duty of the South, at least, to 
protect itself. Northern gentlemen, I| believe, 


| with great unanimity say that if the conditions 


were reversed, they would not be willing to sub- 
mit for a moment; and many, like Mr. Fillmore, 
do us the justice to say that it wouid be ‘* mad- 
ness or folly to believe*’ that we would * submit 
to be governed by such a Chief Magistrate’ as 
Krémont. The general tone of feeling in the 
South, and the rapid formation of vigilance com- 
mittees and military companies, indicate that our 
people have not forgotten the lessons of the Rev- 
olution, and there may be a contest among the 
States as to which shall be most prompt to resist. 

To avoid any such necessity, our people are 
disposed, generally, to make every effort consist- 
ent with honor. They will, with great unanim- 
ity, go into battle upon the old platform of prin- 
ciples, and, waiving all past issues, heartily 
support the standard-bearer who may be selected. 
But the fate of the country mainly depends upon 
the success which may crown the efforts of those 
brave and patriotic men in the North, who, in 
spite of the odds arrayed against them, have so 
long maintained an unequal struggle against the 
anti-slavery current. They fight under a flag 


which waves in every State of the Union. Should 
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it fall, it carries with it an older and a still more 
honored emblem—that banner under which Wash- 
ington marched to victory, which Jackson main- 
tained triumphantly, and which has been borne 
gallantly al gloriously over every sea. I have 
still confidence in the good fortune of the United 
States, and in view of the many providential 
occurrences in the past, sull anticipate a triumph 
for the Republic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foster 
in the chair.) The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa. Is the 
Senate ready for the question? 

Mr. GREEN. I call for the yeas and nays on 
that proposition. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLAY. The resolution was offered by 
the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Pucu,} who is con- 
fined to his house by indisposition. I move the 
postponement of it for the present. 

Mr. GREEN. I withdraw the call for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. CLAY. 
with a view to having an executive session. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

On motion of Mr. CLAY, the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of executive business; and 
after some time spent therein, the doors were re- 
opened, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, January 16, 1860. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. Serrimus Tustin, D.D. 
The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 


Prayer 


PLURALITY RULE. 

The CLERK stated the question to be upon 
the admissibility of the resolution presented on 
Friday by the gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. 
Penninoron,| and that on a point of order on thet 
resolution raised by the gentleman from Virginia, 


{Mr. Leaxe,} the gentleman from Virginia was | 


entitled to the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman from 
Virginia does not desire to speak to his point of 
order at this time, I will, with the consent of the 
House, proceed to submit some remarks. 
does not desire to discuss his point of order, I do. 

Mr. LEAKE. 
point of order, because | am too unwell to discuss 
anything. Fora particular reason, | will let the 
matter drop for the present. I understand that 
the resolution wul not be pressed; that the Clerk 
will decide in my favor on the point of order. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 
to the House, that upon an examination of the 
parliamentary law he is satisfied that the gentle- 
man from Virginia was in time with his point of 
order, and that the demand for the previous ques- 
tion could not preclude the point of order raised 


pressed, a vote of the House would have to be 
taken on it before the question was taken on the 
introduction of the resolution. 

Mr. LEAKE. With an assurance which I 


know I can rely upon, I let the matter drop for 


the present, and will yield the floor to my friend | 


from Georgia. 
Mr. GROW. It is not necessary for the gen- 
tleman from Virginia to yield the floor, if it is 
understood that the point of order is temporarily 
ostponed. If the understanding be that the reso- 
bution and point of order are informally passed 
over, I do not object; otherwise I do. 
Mr.LEAKE. Thatis the proposition I make. 
I believe that I have no right to give up the floor 
without that understanding. 
Mr. GROW. It is the understanding, then, 
that the matter is passed over informally. 
Mr. PENNINGTON. The object I had in 
offering my resolution was to expedite the organ- 
ization of this House. 





Clerk 
The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to state 
that he has not decided the point of order; but has 
only stated that in his opinion, under parliament 
ary law, the point of order was made in time. 
Mr. PENNINGTON. You have decided that 
it is debatable. 
The CLERK. The Clerk thinks that the point 


| point of order. 


I move the postponement of it, | 


If he | 


I do not desire to discuss the | 
| not admissible. 
| self, nor did I think it proper that I should, to 


The point of order hav- | 
ing been raised and decided against me by the | 
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of order isdebatable; but he made no decision on 
the point of order. 

Mr. GROW. If the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey will allow me. The gentleman from New 
Jersey presented a resolution. The gentleman 
from Virginia raised a question of order on its 
introduction that it could not be received. That 
int of order is the first thing to be settled by the 
Siiean-oterhnetiads the resolution is to be received 
or not. The Clerk thinks that the point of order 
was taken In time, so that 1t must be first voted on 
before the House can get to a vote on the resolu- 
tion. That is all the Clerk decides. Under par- 
liamentary Jaw the debate must be confined to the 
There cannot be a general dis- 
cussion on it. Butit is understood that the matter 
is informally passed over, and I make no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Ido not know what induces 
the proposition that the matter be informally 
passed over; but | want to say this, that when- 
ever a question of order comes up that the Clerk 
refers to the Hous?é, in my judgment, it is debat- 
able, and debatable to the full extent of any other 
proposition now before the House; that the prop- 
osition of the gentleman from Virginia is ba 
able in the same length and breadth as any other 
proposition before the House. But I do not see 
the use of passing the matter over informally. If, 
by so doing, we pledge ourselves, or admit by im- 

lication that itis not debatable, as I have stated, 
| shall object to it. 

Mr. GROW. I take it that the gentleman does 
not mean to say that, under parliamentary law, 
any question is debatable except the one before 
the House, and that debate must not be confined 
to the pending question. A great portion of this 
discussion which has been going on here for six 
weeks, has been irrelevant to the questions before 
the House. My position is this: that under par- 
liamentary law any question is debatable, but that 
the remarks must be confined and be pertinent to 
the question, and that a gentleman cannot discuss 
a question outside of the one pending. The point 
of order here would be debatable whether this 
resolution should be reecived or not. That is the 
only question which could be debatable. If the 
resolution of the gentleman from Missouri was 
pending before the House, then that would be 
debatable so far as the resolution itself was con- 
cerned; but the discussion of all questions per- 
taining to the Union, under parliamentary law, is 
But I did not take it upon my- 


attempt to arrest that kind of discussion, though 
I call the attention of the gentleman to this point 
of parliamentary law, to shagv that two thirds of 


' the whole discussion this session has not been 


pertinent to the questions before us. 


Mr. PENNINGTON. The gentleman from 


| Virginia (Mr. Leaxe] isnot well, and he desires 


this question to lie by. 1 also desire it, in that 


| state of the case. I wish it to lie by without 
by him; and further, that if the point of order be | 


prejudice. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Ido not object to passing it 
by for the accommodation of the gentleman from 
Virginia and the gentleman from a Jersey. I 
have no objection to accommodating those gentle- 
men; but I have an objection to standing commit- 
ted in any way, or to any extent, to the doctrine 


| that is propounded by the member from Pennsyl- 


vania, [Mr. Grow.] Iam very glad that that 


_ member has so recently discovered that two thirds 
| of this debate is out of order. 


Now, what is before the House? The resolu- 


| tion of the gentleman from Missouri is before the 


House, and isdebatable. There is nothing to pre- 
vent debate — any proposition now before the 
House; and the resolution of the gentleman from 


| New Jersey, which is not now before the House, 


and the point of order which grows out of it, are 


just in the position they would be in in Commitee 
| of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


If the 
member from Pennsylvania were correct, it would 
present a point for the Clerk to discriminate; and 
the Clerk will never discriminate, as the chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union never discriminates, as to the pertinency or 
relevancy of debate. When in general debate in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 


‘| under our rules even—which are much more strin- 


gent than the parliamentary law—who ever knew 
the chairman of the committee to assume to rule 


| debate out of order because of its irrelevancy? 
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Now, I am willing that, for to-day, this point 
should be passed by; but I want to say that, when 
it comes up, I shall propose to discuss it, and dis- 
cuss it just as I should desire to discuss any ques- 
tion when it comes up—to discuss the point of 
order, then the resolution, and then any other prop 
osition which comes up before the House under 
existing circumstances. 

The CLERK. The Clerk begs leave to say that 
when discussion shall be resumed upon the point 
of order, if it shall ever be resumed, it will be for 











| the House to determine what latitude shall be given 


to members in the discussion of the question. 

Mr. HOUSTON. And the question of referring 
— matter to the House is debatable, as is any 
other. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Clerk, I had no 
intention of participating in this discussion until 
within the - few days. I was content, after 
the honorable gentleman from Missouri had of- 


| fered his resolution and made his remarks, that 
| the House should proceed to vote for Speaker of 
| this House until an organization could be made. 


It is not intended, however, to complain that there 
has been too much speaking; far from it. The 
country has been informed of the perils that hang 
over it, and I indulge the hope that the peeple of 


| the South have been aroused to their true position 


in the Union, and have become fully acquainted 
with the ends and aims of the enemies of the Re- 
| public. I do not design to assail the motives of 
| any man; but I do intend to speak plainly, in the 
English language, of the tendency and objects of 
the Abolition party in the United States. It is 
neither profitable, truthful, nor just, to speak of the 
party who style themselves Republicans as other 
than the Abolition party; and it would be alike 
unjust to myself and my constituents to call them 
by any other name than the Abolition party. For 
many years they disguised their ends and aims 
under the catch-words of freedom and free-soil. 
For a time they have deceived their own people, 
and, to some extent, concealed their true charac- 
ter from a large class of our own southern con- 
stituency; but recently, emboldened by success, 
they have thrown off the mask, and stand forth 
seen at the North, in all their proportions of 
hideous deformity. 

I propose, Mr. Clerk, to ae some observa- 
| tions that have fallen from the lips of members 
| on this floor—I hope, sir, in a spirit of candor 
and truth, and in that spirit of courtesy that should 
characterize all our proceedings. I premise that 
I yield to none in devotion to the Geooillesinn. 
Itis the glorious heritage of freemen. I remember 
| what it cost, and I believe I appreciate its worth. 
| When, sir, we reflect that we are the descendants 
of those noble and true men who fled from the 
tyranny of the monarchies in Europe, and sought 
in the ** great old woods’’ of North America that 
civil and religious liberty denied them on the east- 
ern continent; when we remember that band of 
patriots who assembled in Independence Hall, and 
declared that we were free and independent States, 
and, sword in hand, maintained that declaration, 
and won for themselves, not only liberty, but un- 





dying renown; when we pass in review the battle- 

fields of the Revolution, until the crowning vic- 

— of Washington over Cornwallis at Yorktown; 

and, sir, passing from the contemplation of all this 
to the convention that framed the Constitution of 
the United States, beholding the survivors of that 
perilous revolutionary struggle calling upon the 
Author ofall good to aid them in theirdeliberations, 
considering together for months the mode and 
manner of best preserving that liberty that was 
so dearly bought, and then, sir, to see the great 
charter of our rights coming from that patriotic 
source, all the patriotic emotions of the heart 
swell up, and prompt us to venerate, to love, and 
cherish it. 

Mr. Clerk, I stand here to-day to speak in be- 
half of the Constitution of the United States; not 
as a southern man, but as an American citizen. 
Upon its faithful enforcement depend the rights 
of all sections, and, I may add, the preservation 
of the Union. Itis the Constitution that breathes 
life into the Union, that animates it; withgut the 
Constitution, the Union would be dead. [It is as 

a dead corpse when the Constitution is disre- 
garded. Let us look to the principles of parties 
| as represented on this floor, and discover, if we 
can, what party s the Constitution. I shall 
' endeavor to show that the Abolition party are 
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utterly unmindful of their constitutional obliga- 
tions to it, and steeped in treason. 

A brief history of the slavery question may not 
be amiss at this point. It is well known that, at 
the time of the enunciation of the Declaration of 
Independence, slavery existed in all the colonies. 
At the time of the formation of the Constitution 
of the United States, slavery existed in all the 
States except one, (Massachusetts,) which State 
had then provided for the abolition of slavery 
within its limits; and the ae slaves in 
that State sold them to the people fing further 
South, and the institution gradually ceased to 
exist in all the New England States and all the 
States north of Delaware, and was prohibited by 
the ordinance of 1787 in all the territory north- 
westoftheOhioriver. And itis worthy of remark, 
in this connection, that the people of the North 
sold their slaves to the people of the South, and 
received their full value; and be it forever remem- 
bered that the fathers of those who clamor so 
fiercely now for freedom for the slaves, did not 
free their own slaves; those who made the Decla- 
ration of Independence did not understand the 
undying principles of liberty, as therein set forth, 
to apply to slaves. No, sir; that discovery was 
reserved for their less patriotic and more fanatical 
descendants; and the men of the North to-day 
have the money of the southern people in their 
pockets, ships and factories, merchandise and 
palaces, received as the price of men they sold 
into slavery; and, before they talk to us of gen- 
erosity and freedom, they should themselves at 
least be just enough to us to pay back the price 
paid to them for a people about whose liberty 
they now so insincerely and hypocritically rant 
in the pulpit and in the forum. 

No sooner had these ‘‘ northern brethren’? of 
ours sold us their slaves and received from us our 
money in payment for them, than they imme- 
diately commenced a system of agitation and ag- 
gression upon our rights. I will not go further 


back into this controversy, so full of wrong and | 
aggression upon the rights of the southern section | 
It was at that time, for 


of the Union, than 1820. 
political power—as has been so eloquently and 
forcibly stated and proved by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginia, [Mr. Pryor|—that the 
Abolitionists at the North, in direct and palpable 
violation of the Constitution of the United States, 
excluded slavery from all the territory north of the 
line of 36° 30' belonging to the United States. This 
was as unjust as it was unconstitutional and de- 
grading to the people of the South; but for the sake 
of peace and for the love of the Union, which has 
ever been dear to the heart of the southern people, 
our fathers submitted to it; and their children, 
their descendants, were willing to have submitted 
to it for all time to come. We made repeated 
efforts to extend the line to our western limit, and 
as repeatedly failed. Only one will be noticed. 
After we had, by the treaty of Gaudalupe 
Hidalgo, acquired California, we endeavored to 
extend the line west to the Pacific ocean. 
southern people, or a large portion of them, at 
the Nashville convention, in 1850, made the de- 
mand that the line should be so extended, and the 


North, by their representatives in this House and | 


in the Senate, refused to make the extension; and 


then the people of the South demanded that in the | 


future organization of Territories the constitu- 


tional principle of non-interference should be | 


established. It was in 1850 applied successfully 
in the bills organizing the territorial governments 
for Utah and New Mexico, and to this constitu- 
tional principle the South then was willing, and 
ig now willing, to abide forever: that is, ‘*non- 
interference by Congress with slavery in State 
and Territory, or in the District of Columbia.” 
The bills for organizing these Territories formed 
a part of the compromise measures of 1850; and 
_ by the principle contained therein, the States at 


the South, some in State convention, and all, per- 


haps, in perty conve)tions, declared they could 
abide without dishonor. This was the principle 
for which the South contended in 1820; and, after 
suffering under the Missouri restriction for thirty 
years, it was, in effect, removed, and the con- 


stitutiohal principle of non-interference restored; | 
and the Missouri restriction was then, to all intents | 


and purposes, repealed; for the whole of the Ter- 
ritory of Utah and much of the Territory of New 
Mexico is north of the line 36° 30’. 


The principle was recognized in 1852, by all the 
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existing parties in the United States, except, per- 
haps, the more rabid Abolitionists. In 1854, Con- 


| gress passed what is commonly called the Ne- 


braska-Kansas bill, containing the same principle; 
and, in express terms, (doing what really had been 
done before, in 1850, by plain implication,) re- 
pealed the Missouri restriction. No sooner was 
this last bill passed, and in fact before its passage, 
agitation commenced at the North. The hypo- 
critical clergy, in connection with many unprin- 
cipled politicians, began the work, the last act of 
which, before our assemblage at the Capitol, was 


~~ 


| the foray of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry. 


Mr. Clerk, it oucht not to be forrotten—and I 
desire it to go to every voter in the Union; let it 
be sounded from this Capitol, reéchoed among the 
mountains, and let it traverse the valleys of this 
creat Republic—that this act, the repeal of which 
has raised such a how! at the North, and, as we 
are informed, has sent to this branch of the na- 
tional Legislature over one hundred members, 
was itself nugatory and void, being a plain and 
palpable violation of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, as has been solemnly adjudged by the 
highest judicial tribunal in the land—the Supreme 
Court of the United States—by their unanimous 
judgment. 

Thus it will be seen that a large party in this 
Government, that seeks to control it in all its de- 
partments, has grown and strengthened by op- 
posing and agitating the repeal of an unconstitu- 
tional law. Honorable gentlemen say continually 
they are for the Constitution and the law; yet they 
rave themselves hoarse over the repeal of an un- 
constitutional act. With men whose minds are 
thus constituted it 13 vain to reason; and, sir, not 
the least wonderful matter connected with this is 
the fact, that Millard Fillmore, who, under his 
oath, gave his assent to the bill organizing the 
Territory of Washington, that was entirely north 
of the line known as the Missouri line, which 
plainly, by implication, repealed the restriction— 
itis amazing that he should afterwards affirm that 
the repeal of this restriction was the ** Pandora’s 
box’’ out of which all the evils that afflict the 
country sprang; but stranger, if possible, it is, 
that southern men can be found who will reécho 
that sentiment. After the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Dred Scott case—the Supreme Court 
say that the act is not warranted by the Consti- 
tution, and is therefore void—what southern man 


| will rise here in his place and say now that the | 


repeal was Pandora’s box? Who will stand be- 
fore the gaze of a southern constituency and say 
that he 1s willing that the people of the South 
should be deprived of the right to carry their slaves 
into the Terr:'ories of the United States, by the 


passage of a law in violation of the American Con- | 
| stitution? 
response. } 
| When the proposition was made to strike this | 
unconstitutional law from the statute-book, by 


If there be one, let him speak. 


express terms, sir, who was found at the South to 
aid the people of the South? The Whig party was 


| then in existenve, that only two years before had 


approved the compromise measures in their Balti- 
more platform, which contained this same prin- 
ciple. 
North, and so did the Demoeratic party; and all 
had representatives in both Houses of Congress; 
and no one was found from the North who would 
vote to remove from the statute-book this uncon- 
stitutional law, outside of the Democratic party. 
From the Abolition party no vote was looked for; 


and it was alike in vain that southern Whigs ap- | 


pealed to their northern Whig brethren. No Wlng 
from the North could be found in this greatcrisis to 
vote with the friends of the Constitution; and thus 
it was found that the Whig party was essentially 
sectionalized and denationalized, and given over 
to free-soil and free-soil influence. How was it 
with the northern Democrats? Forty-four in the 
House, and fourteen in the Senate, voted for the 
bill, and it became the law of the land. Upon the 
passage of this bill, the Republican party at the 
North began to agitate; and it is a fect known 
to every one at all conversant with history, that 
opposition to the repeal of this unconstitutional 
Missouri line was one of the chief elements upon 
which it grew and flourished. 

To proceed with this history of slavery agita- 
tion: I have said, sir, that the Republican party 


were opposed to the Constitution. I have already || 
shown how they stood upon the repeal of the Mis- |! 


GLOBE. 





[No | 


The Abolition party then existed at the | 











souri restriction; let us look at their platform, 
adopted in June, 1856, at Philadelphia: 

« Resolved, That, with our republican fathers, we hold it 
to be a self evident truth that all men are endowed with 
the inalienable right of Liberty ahd the pursuit of happiness, 
and that the primary object and ulterior design of our Ped- 
eral Governinent were to secure [grant] these rights to all 
persons under dts exclusive jurisdiction ; that, as our re 
publican fathers, when they had abolished slavery in all our 
national territory, ordained that no person shall be deprived 
of lite, liberty, or property, without due process of law, it 
becomes our duty to maintain this provision of their Con 
stitution against all attempts to violate it for the purpose of 
establishing slavery in the Territories of the United States, 
by positive legislation prohibiting its existence or extension 
therein. Thatwe deny the authorityof Congress, ef « Terri 
torial Legislature, of any individual, or association of individ 
uals, to give legal existence to slavcry in any Territory of the 


United States, while the present Constitution shali be main- 
tained. 


* Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Congress 
sovereign power over the Territories of the United States for 
their government; and that in the exercise of this power it 
is both the right and the duty of Congress to prohibit in the 
Territories those twin relics of barbarism—poiygamy and 
slavery.”’ 

They say in that platform that itis their duty, 
by positive legislation, to prohibit the existence 
of slavery, if it does exist, and its extension, in 
the Territories of the United States. The Supreme 
Court say that they have no such power under the 
Constitution. So far, they take ground plainly 
against the Constitution. hey deny that the peo- 
ple ofa Territory, when they come to form a con- 
stitution preparatory for admission as a State into 
the Union, have the right to establish slavery for 
themselves. ‘Thus they deny the fundamental 
principle of free government—that the people have 
the right to form their own domestic institutions; 
and again claim the power of Congress to prohibit 
slavery, in the face of the Constitution, and the 
decision of the highest judicial tribunal in the land 
to the contrary, They say that the Constitution 
confers upon Congress sovereign power over sla- 
very in the Territories, and that itis both the right 
and duty of Congress to prohibit slavery therein, 
The Supreme Court declare Congress has no such 
power. Thus, their whole platform tn reference 
to slavery is in direct violation of the Constitution: 

* No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shail be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due.”’ 

The Constitution declares that fugitives from 
service or labor shall be delivered up upon claim 
of the person to whom such service or labor is 
due. What, sir, is the practice of this party? Is 
there one member out of one hundred Black Re- 
publicans on this floor that will aid the owner to 
recapture his fugitive slave? If so, let him speak. 
Congress has passed a law which, if it could be 
enforced, is quite sufficient for the reclamation of 
fugitives from labor; but how is itenforced? The 
Legislatures of several (1 think eleven) of the non- 
slaveholding States have passed laws rendering 


| it almost impossible to recapture fugitive slaves; 


and, in cases where the owner will run the risk 
and the expense, by mobsand non-action, masterly 
inactivity, as was stated by the gentleman from 
linois,{Mr. Farnsworth, | the ownerisdeprived 
of his rights; and if he does not take the place of 
the runaway negro, he is put in jail or the peni- 
tentiary; and, if he has the spirit of a man, he 
loses his life. Thus this plain provision of the 
Constitution is set at nought. 

Wittiam H. Sewarn, who is the high priest 
of the Republican party, looked up to as aleader, 
while Governor of New York, not only refused 
to obey this plain duty under the law, and this 
plain injunction of the Constitution he had sworn 
to support, in relation to the delivery of fugitive 
slaves, but absolutely refused to deliver up a negro- 
thief—one who had stolena negro in Virginia—as 
was his duty, by virtue of this same section of the 
Constitution, upon the ground that there could be 
no property in man. How many of the Repub- 
lican members on this floor disagree with Mr. 
Sewarp? Ifany,let him speak. [No response.] 

What else do we hear stated upon the floor of 
the American Congress? Why, sir, that, in the 
northern States, there is what is called the under- 
ground railroad; and I want the whole people of 
the United States to know it and understand it. 
And what, sir, is this underground railroad? An 
association of men to steal, secrete, feed, and slip 
negroes through the northern States to Canada 
from the South. One gentleman on this floor 
alluded to it; and. I think, smiled—I am not cer- 
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tain. | do not desire to do injustice, or to injure 
any man’s feelings; but, spe: aking for myself, I 
express the opinion _ it the blush of shame should 
mantle the " every man who encourages, 

countenances, or vid this underground railway. 
I would as soon be connected with a horde of 
counterfeiters. Sir, they are land pirates; and as 
hellish a crew as ever boarded a ship. 

Now, sir, when we recollect (and it is matter 
of history for everybody to read and know) that 
without this clause of the Constitution in refer- 
ence to the delivery of fugitive slaves to their 
owners, the Union could never have been formed 

-the southern slaveholding States never would 
have entered into the Union by bec coming par ties 
to the Constitution—let me ask you in all candor 
and in all sincerity, do you believe that, with the 
plain violation and nullification of this right, and 
its palpable denial, the Union can be maintained? 
Whosoever thinks it can, knows nothing of the 
se. uy of the South; they have strong arms and 

rave hearts, and are equal to the task of enfore- 
ing theirrights. Thus it will be seen that, ineve ry 
respect in reference to slavery, th just constitu- 
tional rights of the South are not only invaded, 
but disrevarded. Now. if gentlemen will only 
reflect for ove moment upon the de lays and hin- 
derances they have thrown in the way of the 
owner, who is seeking “to recapture his fugjtive 
slave, by their habeas corpus acts, mandamus laws, 

and pe rsonal libe 7 y re ° they must see and feel 
that they not only disregard this constitutional 
duty, “at absolut ly destroy the right. 

if any further proof be wanting to show that 
the Republican party at the North are utte rly 
faithless, and ste¢ pe d in infide lity to the Consti- 
tution, listen to their great leader, their acknowl- 
edged head, Wittiam H. Sewarp, in his higher 
law spece h. and hear 73 1 in his speech at Cleve- 
land, in 1848. He said 

* But there isa higher law than the Constitution which 
regulates our authority over the domain, and devotes it to 
the same noble purposes.’’ * . . . 

* Wherein do the strength and security of slavery lie? 
“os answer that they lie in the Constitution of the United 
States, and the constitutions and laws of the slavecholding 
States. Notatall. They lie in the erroneous sentiment 
ot the American peopie. 

* Constitutions and laws can ho more rise above the vir- 
tue of the people than the limpid stream can climb above 
its native spring. Inculeate, then, the love of freedom and 
the equal rights of man under the paternal roof; see to it 
that they are taught in the schools and in the churches; re- 
form your own code ; extend a cordial welcome to the fugi 
tive who lays his weary limbs at your door, aud defend him 
as you would your paternal gods. Correet your own error, 
that slavery has any constitutional guarantee which may 
not be released and Ought not to be relinquished.”’ 


* * * * * * . ‘ * * 


check 


“Whenever the public mind shall will the abolition of 
slavery, the way will open tor it.”’ 

Mr. Clerk, how faithfully have the Republican 
party at the North followed this advice of Mr. 
Sewarp? How faithfully does Mr. Beecher stand 
forth, Sabbath after Sabbath, and preach the same 
doctrine to the extent, even, of invading the rights 
of the South by fire and sword? He takes up 
subscriptions in his church to purchase Sharpe’s 
rifles. Whena man named Killem puts down his 
subscription, he puns upon the name, and says: 
‘*One Sharpe’s rifle to kill ’em.’’? Kill who? to 
kill the people of the South; and yet the Repub- 
licans sand up by their agents and representa- 
tives here and declare that they are for the Fed- 
eral Union; that it must and shall be preserved ! 
Listen to Sewarp further: 

“ Slavery can be limited to its present bounds; it can be 


ameliorated. It can be, and it must be abolished, and you 
and I can and must do it.” 


Abolish slavery where? Why of course where 
itexists! Where does slavery exist? It exists 
alone in the States, and yet here are the friends 
of Wiiiiam H. Sewarp, his political associates 
upon this floor, who deny that they intend to in- 
terfere with the rights of slaveholders in the slave- 
holding States. He is their Magnus Apollo, the 
embodiment of their principles; the man they 
design to make Preside “nt of the United States. 


He tells you that slavery must be abolished where | 


it exists, when it alone exists in the States. So 
much for that portion of his remarks. He goes 
on: 


“The task is as simple and easy, as its consummation 
will be beneficent, and its rewards glorious. It requires to 
follow on this simple rule of action : ‘To do everywhere and 
on every occasion, what we can, and not to neglect or 
refuse to do what we can, at any time, because at the pre- 
else time and on that particular occasion we cannot do | 
more. Circumstances determine possibilities.”’ 


; 
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Mr. Clerk, I propose to read a little further 
from this same higher law leader, Wituiam H. 
SEWARD: 


**Do you tell me the Supreme Court of the United States 
has removed the foundations of that great statute? I reply 
that they have done no such thing; they could not do it. 
‘They have remanded the negro man, Dred Scott, to the cus- 
tody of his master. With that decree we have hothing here, 
at least nothing now, to do. This is the extent of the judg- 
ment rendered, the extent of any judgment they could 
render. Already the pretended further decision is subverted 
in Kansas. So it will be in every free State and in every 
free Territory of the United States. The Supreme Court 
also can reverse its spurious judgment more easily than we 
could reconcile the people to its usurpation. Sir, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States attempts to command the 
people of the United States to accept the principles that one 
inan can own other men, and that they must guaranty the 
inviolability of that false and pernicious property. The peo- 
ple of the United States never can, and they never will, 
accept principles so unconstitutional and so abhorrent. 
Never, never. Let the court recede. Whether it recede 
or not, we shall reorganize the court, and thus reform its 
political sentiments and practices, and bring them into har- 
mony with the Constitution and with the laws of nature. 
tn doing so, we shall not only resume our just authority, 
but we shall restore that high tribunal itself to the position 
it ought to maintain, since so many invaluable rights of cit- 
izens, and even of States themselves, depend upon its im- 
partiality and its wisdom. 

** Do you tell me that the slave States will notacquiesce, 
but will agitate? Think first whether the free States will 
acquiesce in a decision that shall not only be unjust, but 
fraudulent. True, they will not menace the Republic. They 
have an easy and simple remedy, namely: to take the Gov- 
ernment out of unjustand unfaithful hands, and commit it to 
those which will be just and faithful. They are ready todo 
this now. They want only a little more harmony of pur- 
pose, and alitrle more completeness of organization. These 
will result from only the least addition to the pressure of 
slavery upon them.”’ 


Thus stand the Republican party, convicted by 
themselves of an open, undisguised crusade against 
the extension of slavery in the Territories, and 
opposed to its existence in the States, and in favor 
of its abolition; and it is perfectly idle for honor- 
able gentlemen to rise upon this floor and say that 
it is not their intention to interfere with the rights 
of the slaveholder in the States. You do not ad- 
mit in your party platform, or your public ad- 
dresses through your leaders, that the slaveholder 
has any right to hold his slaves in bondage; this 
you plainly deny. You deny that any man has 


a right to property in man; and, therefore, when | 


you say you will not interfere with the right of the 

slaveholder, you mean, I presume, his right to his 
horse or his gun; for you deny his right to his 
slave. Now this is plain to any mind, ‘and I de- 
sire itto be so. You pretend to be very mindful 
of our rights, but to this particular property you 
say we have no right. 

Now, who differs with Mr. 
other side? 
him? 
peat it. 
and say so. Noresponse. Letit go out to thecoun- 
try, together with my speech, that of the one hun- 
dred and ten members of the Republican party 
upon this floor, not one rises and disavows the 
doctrine of Mr. Sewarp; not one, sir. 

Mr. Clerk, we have been told that there exist 
differences in the Democratic party. The honor- 
able gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stokes] in- 
formed us of that fact on Saturday last. I won- 


Sewarp on the 
Who of the Republicans differs with 
[have asked that question before, and I re- 


If anybody differs with him, let him rise | 


dered then, sir, why it was that he gave us the | 


information. Did he think it would aid us in 


| electing a sound, national man as Speaker of this 


House? Was it for the purpose of encouraging 
this band of patriots in this Hall, who have thus 
far, with a firmness of purpose and devotion to 
principle, that impartial history alone will do full 
justice to—to stand firmly by their guns, and fight 
on, fight ever, for the right? Was it for the pur- 
»ose of aiding us to resist this swelling wave of 
slack Republicanism that threatens to engulfusall 
even himself and his constituents, in one general 


| ruin, destroying at once the Constitution and the 


| Union? Wasit, sir, to aid the only national party 
| in the Union to drive back this army that is thus 
marching io victory over the ruins of the Repub- | 
lic; or was it to expose our weakness to the foe, | 
to make a breach in the Democratic line of battle, | 


| opposition to the principles, 
| of the Republican party. 


to ‘* break the center and show the Republicans 
the road to Brussels?’’ I make no charge, sir; 
I leave the country to judge. 


men in this Republic who have become citizens, 


| Constitution of the United States 


either native or foreign born, are entitled to e qual 
political rights under the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, and that they are subject to no other 
restriction or limitation, save that and the law: 
and we believe that they are capable of self-zov- 
ernment, without inte rvention by the Black Re- 
sublican party, who do not live in the States or 
erritories from which they propose to drive the 
institution of slavery. We all agree that each 
State and each Territory has the unquestionable 
right to forufand re rulate their own domestic in- 
stitutions in their own way, subject only to the 
And so far as 
all these questions refer to the peculiar rights of 
the South, connected with the institution of sla- 
very, 1 supposed the honorable gentleman agreed 
with the Democrats in this House; the Ameri- 
cans in the district which I have the honor to rep- 
resent do. We Democrats from the South believe 
while there are other great political questions, con- 
nected with the tariff and other measures, the 
rights of the people in connection with the insti- 


tution of slavery are paramount to all others. 


| lon and adjudication. 


Mr. Clerk, at the time of the passage of the 
Kansas and Ni »braska bill, there existed a differ- 
ence among Democrats as to when the people of 
a Territory had the right to settle and determine 
the status of slay ery the: ‘rein; but it was expressly 
provided in the bill that the question should be 
referred to the Supreme Court for their final decis- 
And, as far as I can ascer- 
tain, every Democrat in this House is willing to 
abide by the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Dred.Scott case. If there is any objection to 
standing by the law, as therein decided, I do not 
know it. I would, in this connection, suggest 
that party declarations of principles are the guide 
in the construction of the law or Constitution; ; but 


| when the Constitution is already expounded, even 


if a party creed differed from the construction of 
the Constitution by the Supreme Court, all are 
bound by the law; ‘the decision must prevail over 


| the plattorm; and if gentlemen who believe the 


“~* 


Dred Scott decision to be right will aid us to de- 
feat the Black Republican party, so that they may 
not be able to reorganize the Supreme Court, the 
decision is now the law and will be maintained 
What is that decision? I maintain that in the 
Dred Scott decision the following principles have 
been enunciated: 

That the Territories belonging to the people of 
the United States, whether purchased by the com- 
mon treasure or won by the sword, belong in com- 


| mon to the whole people; and that every citizen of 


the United States has the right to enter the terri- 
tory with his property, whether it be the man 
from Georgia, with his slave, or the man from Con- 


| necticut, with his horse, his ‘clock, or his nutmeg; 


That there is no difference under the Constitu- 
tion between slaves and any other property, so 


| far as the power and duty of Congress is con- 
| cerned; 


That Congress has not the power to prohibit 


| the citizen from entering the territory with his 


property, and does not possess power to exclude 
it therefrom; 

Thatthe Missouri restriction is unconstitutional, 
and therefore void. 

And now I call upon the members of this House 
of all parties, and most especially upon Democrats 
and South Americans, to listen to the words of the 
decision of the Supreme Court; and I read from 
the syllabus, from the head notes agreed upon by 
the court in the presence of the court; and I am 


|| authorized to say that the Supreme Court of the 
| United States are willing to stand up to it in all 


There is one thing I will say to the honorable | 
gentleman, about which Democrats all agree— 


urposes and objec ts 
here are principles 
upon which we all agree, as enduring, sir, as the 


|| everlasting hills. We all agree that all free white | 


, || its length and all its breadth. 


I make that an- 
nouncement here to-day in the American Con- 
gress. Let us read it. The court say: 


«The territory thus acquired, is acquired by the people 
of the United States for their common and equal benefit, 
through their agent and trustee, the Federal Government. 
Congress can exercise no power over the rights of persons 
or property of a citizen in the territory, which is prohibited 
by the Constitution. The Government and the citizen, 
whenever the territory is open to settlement, both enter it 
with their respective rights defined and limited by the Con- 
stitution. 

**Congress have no right to prohibit the citizens of any 
particular State, or States, from taking up their home there, 
while it permits citizens of other States todo so. Nor has 
ita right to give privileges to one class of citizens which 
it refuses to another. The territory is acquired for their 


equal and common benefit; and if open to any, it must be 
| Open to all upon equal and the same terms. 
“ Every citizen has a right to take with him into the 
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territory any article of property which the Constitution of 
the United States recognizes as property. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States recognizes slaves as property, and 
pledges the Federal Government to protect it. And Con- 
gress cannot exercise any more authority over property of 
that description, than it may constitutionally exercise over 
property of any other kind. a 7 

‘The act of Congress, therefore, prohibiting a citizen of 
the United States from taking with him his slaves when he 
removes to the territory in question to reside, is an exer- | 
cise of authority over private property whic h is not war- j 
ranted by the Constitution.” 

These are the words of the highest tribunal of 
the land. That is the law by which Lam willing 
tostand. ‘There are enunciated the principles for 
which the South has contended from the year 1820 
down to this day; the principles which I have 
enunciated, that the territories of the United 
States, whether bought by the common treasure | 
or won by the sword or by common effort, are 
open to all the people of the United States, with all | 
their property of every kind that is recognized as 
property by the Constitution of the United States; | 
that the Constitution of the United States recog- 
nizes Slaves as property; that a citizen has a right 
to gointoany Territory with his property; that he 
enters it with the rights of a citizen; that when he | 
enters it with a slave, the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States goes with him and protects him in the 
enjoyment of that property, until the people of the 
Territory come to perform their first act of sover- 
elgnty—the formation of a constitution prepara- 
tory to admission into the Union 

Let me read a little further, to show that they 
have decided the other question precisely as it has 
been contended for by the people of the South, 
from the foundation of the Government to this 
hour: 

‘¢ During the time it remains a Territory, Congress may | 
legislate over it within the scope of its constitutional powers 


in relation to citizens of the United States, and may estab- | 
lish a territorial government; and the form of this local | 


government must be regulated by the discretion of Congress, 


but with powers not exceeding those which Congress itself, || . . . 
| cannot, by action or non-action or by unfriendly 


by the Constitution, is authorized to exercise over citizens 


of the United States in respect to their rights of persons or | 


rights of property.”’ 

This annunciation is made by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. After they had gone 
vn and asserted that the property of a citizen was 


entitled to protection in any Territory of the Uni- | 


ted States by the Constitution of the United States; 
that the Constitution protected private property; 
that slaves were property; that the Constitution 
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he undertook, and I think most signally failed, to 
attack the foregoing propositions; and I should be 
content to allow his argument to go to the country 
without further reply from me, believing fully in 
the propriety of the remark made by Mr. Jetfer- 
son, ‘* that error of opinion may be tolerated as 
long as reason is left free to combat it.”’ But, 
sir, on that occasion the honorable gentleman 
attacked the message of the President of the United 
States. This attack was made upon that part of 
the message that asserts the power and duty of | 
Congress to protect the rights of the owners of 
slaves in the Territories of the United States; and, 
in effect, the honorable gentleman charged the 
President with treachery to his friends and to 
principle, and that his (the President’s) whole 
life was one of treachery to friends and to princi- 
le. Now, sir, this is a sweeping denunciation; 
mut I was not a littic astonished that the gentle- 
man should have embraced the whole life of the 
President, for I suppose the honorable gentleman 


| from Illinois supported Mr. Buchanan for Presi- 


went with this property into the Territories; and, | 


when a citizen went into a Territory with his 
slave, that Constitution protected and defended it; 
after they had decided that, they went on to say 
that the Congress of the United States had no 
ower to exciude a citizen with his slaves from a 
ferritory; and that a Territorial Legislature had 
no power over a citizen to exclude him with his 
property. But more of that as we proceed. 
Thus it will be seen that all the propositions I 
have stated are decided in that case, and that all 


the principles of our Constitution in reference to | 


the inviolability of private property apply to 
slaves. Mr. Clerk, I go further than this: I main- 


tain that it is a fundamental principle established | 
in the bill of rights, ‘‘ that governments are insti- | 
tuted for the protection of life, liberty, and prop- | 


erty.’ But for this, we should have no use for 


governmentatall. Thatit is the legitimate duty 
of government, in all necessary and proper ways, 
to protect the citizen in the use, integrity, and en- 
joyment of his estate. 
especially forbidden, in our Constitution, to inter- 
fere with private property, except for public use, 


and then not without adequate compensation; and | 
logical sequence, that | 


it follows, as a necessar 
our Government has not the right to destroy or in- 


terfere with slavery in the Territories, and thatthe | 


only power which Congress possesses over slavery 
in the Territories ‘‘is the power coupled with the 
duty of guarding and protecting the owner in his 
rights.”’ This is plainly the decision of the Su- 
preme Court. About that decision, and what is 
decided, men differ, just as lawyers differ in courts 
about decisions, 1 understand that all Democrats 
agree to stand by the decision. That is all that ] 


And our Government is | 


dent in 1856; and one of two things is surely true: 
either that Mr. Buchanan had not previous to 
that time been guilty of treachery to either friends 
or principle, or the honorable gentleman had not 
then discovered it; for he certainly would not have 
lent himself to the elevation of any one to the 


| highest office in the world—the Chi f Magis trac y 


of this great Republic—who had been guilty of 
treachery either to friends or prncepls 

The only specification made by the honorable 
rentleman is, that the President, in his letter of ac- | 
ceptance, When nominated, in 1856, announced the 
principle that the people of a ‘Territory, like those 
of a State, shall decide for themselves whether 
slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits, 
and the honorable member ascribes to Mr. Buch- 
anan the opinion, at present, that the people ofa 
Territory, through their Territorial Legislature, 


° = : ry? 
legislation, prohibit slavery in the Territories or 
drive it out. I maintain, and will try to prove, 
that there is no inconsistency in the two proposi- 


| tions, and that the President is right in both. We 


say, sir, with the President, that the people of a 
Territory, like those of a State, shall decide for 
themselves whether or not slavery shall exist 
within their limits; but howand when shall they 
decide for themselves? Whoever heard of apeople 
acting through the Legislature? How do the peo- 


| ple act? Why, sir, through a convention. When 


have the people the right to act in convention? 
When they come to form their constitution, and 
never before. The Territorial Legislature is sim- 


| ply the creature and agent of Congress, and can 


exercise no power or authority rightfully, except 


such as may be delegated by Congress m the act 


; not possess. 


demand. I do not ask more; but stand up to the | 


decision, and stand by the law of the land. Iam 
satisfied that we of the South are in the right; and 
to the law, and by the law, we are willing to stand 
unfalteringly. 


Mr. Clerk, I was very much pained to listen to | 


a speech made in this Hall a few days since b 


the honorable gentleman from Illinois, in which |! 


of organization; and surely no one can be found 
who will maintain, that Congress can delegate a 
power to the ‘Territorial Legislature over the in- 
stitution of slavery, which Congress itself does 
The Supreme Court, as it has been 
shown, has decided that Congress itself has no 
such power, and, therefore, cannot delegate it, 
upon the principle that the agent cannot be greater 
than the principal, nor the creature greater than 
the creator. But, sir, the views of the President 
upon this question were well known and well un- 
derstood: his opinions had been publicly pro- 
claimed and published throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the Republic, as far backas 1848: 


WasHINGTON, 4ucust 21, 1848. 

Dear Sir: I have just received yours of the 12th in- 
stant, in which you submit to me the following paragraph, 
and ask whether it contains an accurate version of the con 
versation between us, concerning my Berks county letter, 
on the occasion to which you refer: 

** Happening to meet Mr. Buchanan at the President’s 
levee on Friday evening, I called his attention to this let 
ter, and asked him if he intended to be understoodas claim 
ing that the population of a territory, in an unorganized ca- 
pacity, had the right to contrul the question of slavery in 
such territory. He declared that no such idea had ever 
been maintained by him; that the construction put upon 
his language by Mr. Yancey was a perversion of its plain 
and obvious meaning; tl.1t, in his opinion, the inhabitants 
of a Territory, as such, had no political right, [although they 
possessed all the private rights of Americangitizens ;] that 
they had no power whatever over the subject of slavery ; 
and they could neither interdict nor establish it, except 
when assembled in convention to form a State constitu 
tion. He further authorized and requested me to make any 
public use of these declarations that | might think proper, to 

| correct any impression which Mr. Yancey’s construction 
of his language in the Berks letter might have made.” 

| With the addition which I have inserted between brack- 

| ets, this statement is substantially, almost literally, correct, 

according to my recollection. 
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In my letter to Berks county of 25th August, I had said: 
‘**Underthe Missouri! compromise, slavery was forever pro 
hibited north of the parallel of 36° 30’, and south of this 
parallel the question was left to be decided by the people. 
What people? Undoubtedly the people of the Territory 








“assembled in convention to form a State constitution, and 


ask admission into the Union, and not [first] adventurers 
or * first comers,’ who might happen to arrive in the Terri 
tory, assembled in [primary] meeting.”? If a doubt on this 
subject could possibly exist, it is removed by the next suc 
ceeding sentence of my letter. 

T. Sanrorp, Esq. 

The assault thus made on the President I can- 
not and do not understand... The honorable gen- 
tleman further charged the President with bidding 
high for the nomination of the Charleston con- 
vention, by asserting, in his message, the prinel- 
ples of the Dred Scott decision. Does that hon- 
orable gentleman disapprove that degsion? No; 
he only disapproves the President’s construction 
of that decision. Well, the President has about 
as much right to construe that decision as the hon- 
orable gentleman; and is as likely to construe it 
correctly. 

Mr. Clerk, I had hoped that, in the face of the 
fact that the President had announced his inten- 
tion three several times not to be a candidate for 
reelection; his great age—having nearly reached 
the allotted time of man, threescore years and 
ten; his high character, his lofty position, from 
which he may proudly look down upon the hate 
of men below; his eminent public services in his 
native State, in the councils of the nation, at for- 
eign Courts, in the Cabinet, and, finally,as Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic, in which several po- 
sitions to which he has been called by the people, 
his friends have seen, with pleasure and pride, his 
rising star culminate to the zenith, and have wit- 
nessed his services to his native State and the 
Republic—never having been charged with dis- 
loyalty or dishonor until this day of partisan hate-— 
would have protected him from reproach. And 
I say, sir, ithe has thus long lived, honored and 
respected by those who know him, and has failed 
to form a character which will protect him from 
such assaults, then, sir, truly has he lived in vain 
—his life has been without purpose. 

Mr. Clerk, I have heard, with some astonish- 
ment, Representatives on this floor from the South 
announce that they do not want a united South; 
they argue that a 1 sited South would create a 
united North. Let usexemine it,andsee. I do 
want a united South; of all political desires I have 
on earth that is chiefand paramount with me. ‘Too 
long, too long already have the southern people 
been divided among: themselves. The time is 
now at hand when we must unite, or be forever 
overthrown. Itis not intended to institute any 
odious or invidious comparisons; | utterly dis- 
claim it; but, sir, at the time of the declaration of 
independence by the American colonies, and be- 

fore and after that great event, which has passed 
into history, and now forms the brightest page 
upon American annals, there were those who op- 
posed the union of the people of the colonies. 
‘* History is philosophy teaching by example;”’ 
and who could be found at this day to occupy the 
position in history of those who opposed the 
American struggle for independence, which re- 
sulted so gloriously to American honor, liberty, 
and renown? 

I have for years urged the people of the South 
to unite in defense of their just constitutional 
rights; it is in my judgment their most sacred 
duty. Do they ask anything for their section of 
the Union thatis net just, right,and constitutional? 
Do they propose any act of wrong or aggression 
against their northern allies? Willany one inform 
the country what it is that the South demands to 
which the South is not justly entitled? Why, 
then, should they not be a unit? If the southern 
section ofthe Union demand nothing of the Govern- 
ment but thatto which they are justly entitled, why 
should this unite the northern section against us? 
Is it simply because we are united in the right, in 
favor of executing the laws and enforcing the Con- 
stitution, that the whole people of the North will 
unite in opposition to the laws and Constitution, 
and in favor of wrong and injustice? Away with 
such an argument; there is no force in it; there is 
no correct principle in it. The very reverse is 
the truth. If the people of the whole South would 
unite in demanding their rights, there would be so 
difficulty in obtaining them. Our rights and in- 
terests would be protected, and our constitutional 
guarantees enforced. It is idle to talk or beueve 
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anything else. 
believe, by designing men for their own purposes 
and the purpos of our destruction, make us the 
easy prey of the enemy. We are continually told 
that our people are div ided at home relative to our | 
rights connected with slavery. Books and essays 
are written to show this,and to prove it, I illus- 
trate with Helper’s book. 

One proof that we are divided in sentiment at 
home, that is sometimes alluded to, is the support 
that the South gave Mr. Fillmore for President, 
in 1856. Now, while | know myself that all men 
in the State of Georgia, of whom I haveany know!- 
edge, are in favor of perpetuating the institution of 
slavery, and are willing to pour out their blood 
in defense of the institution, you must see there 
1s some foree in the position. ‘Mr. Fillmore never 
gave a single vote in favor of the institution of 
slavery during his whole congressional life. He 
voted against the South in favor of the Wilmot | 
proviso every opportunity he ever had. He 1s 
the author of the protegtive tariff of 1842, and the 
only act of his life in favor of the South or south- 
ern interests or institutions, was his assent to the 
fugitive slave law in 1850; and he has announced 
within the last thirty days, that he performed that 
act which simply provided for the enforcement of 
a clear constitutional right, with great pain, and 
then not until the Attorney General of the United 
States had furnished him a written opinion in 
favor of the bill. 

I will call the attention of the House to a few 
historical facts, further going to show that we have 
been kept divided at the South for the sole pur- 
yose of working our ruin; and I want it understood 
make no attack upon the motives of any man, 
but simply speak of the effect of this division. It 
became apparent to the people of the South, in 
1854, that they could not rely on the Whig party 
at the North for the protection of their constitu- 
tional rights; for, upon the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, not one Whig from the North, m 
either House of Congress, voted for the measure. 
When the Democratic party proposed to repeal 
the Missouri restriction, which was a clear viola- 
tion of the Constitution, no Whig voted for it; and 
it was thus manifested that at the North, in any 
existing party except the Democratic party, the 
South had no friend; and then the people of the 
South would have been united in favor of the only 
party that recognized their constitutional rights in | 
the Territories. To prove this, I will allude to a 
single fact. The Legislature of the State of Georgia 
Was in session at the time that the Kansas bill was 
reported in the Senate of the United States, and I 
think Mr. Stephens, of Hancock, (the brother of 
the Hon. Alexander H. Stephens,) now one of the 
judges of our supreme court, introduced a resolu- 
tion approving the principles of that bill, and de- 
claring that opposition to the principles contained | 
in the bill was hostility to the rights of the South. | 
That resolution passed both branches of the Gen- 
eral Assembly unanimously; and in May, or 
June, afterwards, in 1854 or 1855, the American 
party, at Macon, approved the resolution, and de- 
clared that any person opposed to it was unfit to 
be a member of the American party; and thus the 
whole people of Georgia, through their se eng 
atives and Senators in the General Assembly, and 
through their delegates in party conventions, were 
committed in favor of the principles of that bill; 
and, so far as Georgia was concerned, for once the 
people were united upon a principle which gave 
them equality in the Perrisevies: 

Mr. HILL. I rise solely for the purpose of 
making a correction. The gentleman cited a reso- 
lution as having passed a convention of the Amer- 
ican party of Georgia, in May or June, 1854 or 
1855, at Macon. May I ask my colleague if he 
has that resolution before him? and if so, will he 
read it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not. 
wrong, I want to be put right. 

Mr. HILL. That is my object. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. 1 will state that the reso- 
lution to which my colleague alludes was passed 
at the convention of the American party at Ma- 
con, on the 28th of June, 1855. Shall I read the 

resolution ? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman is right. There 
were two conventions of the American party held 
at the city of Macon, in 1855. 


If I am 


reference is now made was the one which nomin- || 


ated Judge Andrews for Governor of the State. | 


The one to which || 
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tion, as to the adoption of this particular resolu- 
tion, was because [I was not present at that con- 
vention. If [I had been, 1 should have opposed 
that resolution. That is the reason; because it 
is well known throughout Georgia, that, before 
the Kansas and Nebraska bill became a law, I 
opposed it. I have ever since opposed it, con- 
sistently and constantly; and I expect, sir, to 
oppose it as long as I live. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. 


I ask my colleague, be- | 


fore he takes his seat, whether he did not sup- | 


port Mr. Andrews with a knowledge of this reso- 
lution? 

Mr. HILL. I did; because Thad to take him, 
or take a Democrat advocating the same doctrine. 
I supported him, because he then belonged to the 
American party. He was my party candidate. 


January 16, 





: | . 
Our own divisions, kept up, as I || The reason I thought proper to make this correc- | promise as being, in my judgment, more the work 


of demagogues than of statesmen. I did itas early 
as September, 1855. I did not believe,from its 
history, that it was an emanation of high states- 
manship. I did regard it with the same appre- 
hension that Senator Dovexas did, when it first 
made its appearance. | regarded it with the same 
apprehension that Senator Cass did, who deplored 
itat the time. I have stood by that position ever 
since. Mr. Stephens has done me the justice to 
say, onall proper occasions, that, before 1t became 
a law, I was the only man in Georgia he found 
denouncing it. I stand there yet. I did not de- 
nounce it because of its unconstitutional action in 


| repealmg the Missouri compromise, but for its 


I have, however, never failed to repudiate that 


resolution, and also the resolution of the Legis- 
lature passed in 1854. I have never had much 
respect for either. 


Mr. HARDEMAN. The bill the Georgia 


Legislature indorsed never had the doctrine of || 


aljen suffrage in it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let me read the resolu- 
tion passed by the American party of Georgia in 
1855, touching the Kansas-Nebraska bill. Here 
it 1S: 

“ Resolved, That this Council, while repudiating the pol- 
icy of allowing, in the future legislation of the country, un- 
naturalized foreigners to vote in the territorial elections, 
regards all opposition to the principles of the Nebraska- 
Kansas act, in relation to slavery, as hostility to the con- 
stitutional rights of the South; and all persons who partake 
in such opposition as unfit to be recognized as members of 
the American party.”’ 

That, sir, was the position of the American 
party of Georgia; and upon that resolution they 
put their candidate for Governor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have met that ques- 
tion before, and I think that I understand it. 


Mr. HILL. There is no party feeling in this 
matter. [wished only to set the gentleman right 


on a matter of fact. My opposition to the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill was based chiefly upon the 
ground of the impolicy of the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise—an act I have said, over and 
over again, I believed to be an extra-constitutional 
measure, not warranted by the Constitution. I 
have repeatedly said that I would never have voted 
for the Missouri compromise, had | been a mem- 
ber of Congress at that day; but I have as often 
stated that, having existed upon the statute-book 
for thirty years and more, I thought, for all prac- 
tical purposes, it was unwise to disturb it. That 
is My opinion yet. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
met this question before, and that I think I under- 
stand it. My colleague says that, if he had been 
in the Georgia Legislature, he would not have 
voted for the resolution passed by that Legisla- 
ture unanimously. Sir, he assumes to himself 
to know and understand better the rights and in- 


| terests of that State than all of her representatives 


| 
j 
} 
t 


in both Houses of her General Assembly. He 


I have said that I have | 


cives, as the reason why he would not have voted | 
for it, that it had the principle of alien suffrage in || 
it. I want to notify that gentleman thatif he will | 


examine the record he will find that the alien-suf- 

frave feature of the bill was not put into it until 

after the Legislature of Georgia f 

resolution. That is the record. 
Another fact he tells us—and I am glad that 


1ad passed their 


he has done so, becatse we desire to have this | 
issue; not, however, for the purpose of a party | 


triumph here; far from it; but for the purpose of 
having placed before the people of Georgia the 


| the spring of 1855, in which 


impolicy. 

fous an American, and for my colleague to make 
war on me on this point shows that he is very far 
behind the times. Two years ago on this floor, 
when the Lecuiapton measure was pressing upon 
thecountry, | enunciated precisely the same views. 
I did not then indulge in the egotism of going 
back and showing how early I took my position. 
I set the gentleman right astodates. I have been 


| constant and uniform in deploring the repeal of 
| the Missouri compromise. 


[ wrote a letter on 
that subject, which [ could show the gentleman, 
because it went into a newspaper of this city in 

predicted the rapid 
growth of a great anti-slavery party which would 
overshadow the entire North and eventually crush 
all conservative men in or out of the Democratic 
party there. I think, sir, that that prediction is 
pretty nearly verified. That was one of the rea- 
sons why I deplored the unnecessary repeal of the 
Missouri compromise. Sir, if Senator Doveias 
himself was put upon the confessional to-day, to 
say whether he regretted that repeal or not, I 
have not a doubt that he would speak out and 


say that it was one of the most deplorable acts of 


legislation that ever occurred in this Union. 
Another word: It occurs to me that my friend 
and myself were once in the old Whig party to- 
gether. I believe that is the condition of my col- 
leagues from Georgia, pretty generally, with the 
exception, perhaps, of one or two, |Mr. Jones 


,and Mr. Jackson.] We voted for Taylor and 


Fillmore. Idid. And at that time the redeeming 
feature my friend has adverted to in the character 
of Mr. Fillmore—his sanction of the fugitive slave 
bill of 1850—did not exist. But he took him as 
he was, and it strikes me it would bother my col- 
league to excuse himself, in his position, for ac- 
cepting such a candidate for the Vice Presidency 
as he now says Mr. Fillmore then was. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My colleague has him- 
self produced the proof—that the Hon. Alexander 
H. Stephens said that he [Mr. Hit] was the 
only man in Georgia who stood upon that posi- 
tion at that time. He has the honor of having 
stood solitary and alone. Ido not intend to be 


|| diverted from my purpose by the last point which 


the gentleman has made upon me, though I in- 
tend to answer that, too. There is a preliminary 


| point I do not intend to lose sight of, and that is 


that in the House of Representatives of the Amer- 
ican Congress the honorable gentleman from Geor- 
gia stands to-day, as he himself says, deploring 


| the repeal of the Missouri restriction, and declar- 


ing that he would not have voted for it. What 
was that Missouri restriction? It was the exclu- 
sion of the whole people of the South with their 
property from all the territories of the United 
States north of the southern line of Missouri. 
Sir, it was not only that exclusion, but it was an 


|| unjustand unconstitutional exclusion. It was an 
| aggression upon our rights, and one which I be- 


position occupied by the representatives of the | 


American party, upon this floor, of opposition to 
the repeal of the Missouri restriction. I ask that 
gentleman if he ever announced to the ponte of 
Georgia, in any public address, speech, or letter, 


opposition to the repeal of the Missouri restric- | 
tion, until after Mr. Fillmore’s celebrated annun- | 


ciation that it was a Pandora’s box? 
Mr. HILI,. Mr. Clerk, it is my judgment that 


I am indebted to my present position here, more 


lieve the people of the South in 1820 ought to have 
repelled. It was degrading tothem. ‘Then what 
excuse will you make to the people of Georgia 


|| for opposing the repeal of that unjust and uncon- 


stitutional restriction? What excuse will you 
make for being opposed to wiping out from the 
statute-books of the country that unjust violation 


of the Constitution of the United States, which 


| has so degraded the people of Georgia, and the 


than to any other cause in the world, to a speech | 


which I happened to make, oF invitation, and 
from which Soni not honorabl 

oly to Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, at the court- 
Seems of Greene county, Georgia, September, 
1855. On that occasion, 


y escape, in re- | 


people of the whole country? 

Now, sir, I did not expect this party contro- 
versy; but I am dead in earnest, for my heart beats 
true to the rights of my native land and the Con- 


| stitution of the United States. 


denounced the Kansas- || 


Mr. HILL. Let me reply. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman seeks 


Nebraska bill and the repeal of the Missouri com- || the floor in reply to my speech. I have not called 
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ease 
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in question anything the gentleman has said; but 


hearraigns me for having supported Mr. Fillmore, | 


with him, in 1848. 

Mr. HILL. 
gentleman uses. It is not an arraignment I make, 
but a mere refresher of his mind of the fact. 1 
think he did excellently well, and I wish he would 
do as well again. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir, he not only 
arraigns me, but he refreshes me; and I suppose 
he does it because I refreshed him; it was because 
I have shown that the man he and I supported for 
Vice President in 1848, and whem he supported 
for President in 1856, has spent_his whole life in 


warring upon the constitutional rights of the | 


South. The gentleman says I must have madea 
very bad mistake in 1848. Yes, sir; but I did not 
make that more direfu! mistake in 1856. Mr. 
Fillmore, in 1848, was at the tail of the ticket. 
General Taylor was at the head of it. He was 
fresh from the glorious baitle-fields of the Mexi- 
can war; he was a southern man, and deeply in- 
terested in the people of the South. We did not 
expect the President to die; but let me tell the gen- 
tleman from Georgia to go back to my State, and 
look up the record, and he will find that I de- 
nounced Mr. Fillmore for his principles, but that 
I said to my people that | voted for him in order 
to elect General ‘Taylor President of the United 
States. Go back to Georgia, and wake up the 
echoes yet resounding with the speeches 1 made 
then in defense of the South, and he will find that 
I then denounced Mr. Fillmore, m 1848, justas | 
do to-day. But Mr. Fillmore was notat the head 
of the ticket, and we had General Cass presented 
by the other side, who held, as we said in Geor- 
gia, to this principle of squatter sovereignty. 

Mr. HILL. And Iam with you yet on that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; and it would have 
been better to-day did you stand shoulder to 
shoulder and vote with me in this House. I am 
ready to meet my whole record—all of it, and at 
alj times. 

Mr. HILL. I desire to say a word. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman says he 
wants to make areply. [hepe I have said nothing 
offensive. 

Mr. HILL. After the high-wroughi eulogy of 
my friend upon the Kansas-Nebraska bill, and his 
animadversion upon the compromise of 1820, 
known as the Missouri compromise, I beg leave 
to say that, although | would not have voted for 
that measure myself, and have repeatedly, onall oc- 


casions when | have spoken of it, so declared, and | 


though | regard it as an extra-constitutional meas- 
ure, yet it should be remembered in extenuation, 
that President Monroe was a Virginia President 
—a slaveholding President; that he submitted that 
measure to his Cabinet seriously, before he ap- 
proved the bill; that in that Cabinet sat John C. 
Calhoun and William H. Crawford, two of the 
greatest lights of the then Republican party of the 
country; that the measure was notassailed during 
the succeeding four years of Mr. Monroe’s ad- 
ministration; that it passed peacefully through the 


four years of Mr. Adams’s administration; and | 


that, during the eight years of General Jackson’s 
administration, no voice came from the South to 
demand the repeal of this obnoxious statute. 
There stood then at the head of your Govern- 
ment the sage of the Hermitage, devoted as he 
was to southern interests and everything national; 
and yethe never suggested to the Congress of the 
United States, with the large, sweeping majority 
he had in both Houses, the propriety of repeal- 
ing that measure, It did occur to me,as it did to 
General Cass, that, as it had stood so long, though 
il would not have voted for it myself, time had 
rather consecrated it as a national measure, and it 
would have been best not to disturb it. This is 
all | have to say in reference to it. 

As to these reminiscences about the presidential 
election of 1848, I say again that I revived them 
in all kindness. I say I supported the Taylor and 
Fillmore ticket with reluctance, but for very dif- 
ferent reasons from those given by my colleague. 
My reasons were that the Whig party had the 
opportunity of renominating Henry Clay; and I 
preferred defeat under his banner to success under 
that of General Taylor. That was my attitude in 
Georgia. I died very hard on the overthrow of 
Mr. Clay. When I saw the course which my 


State took, I refused to attend the State conven- | 





I pre against the language the 


tion to appoint delegates; and IT have never ceased | 
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regretting that Mr. Clay was not nominated. 
When the gentleman says that Mr. Fillmore was 
the tail of the ticket, 1 think he will at least 
admit that, as far as administrative ability went, 
nearly all of it resided in the tail on that occasion. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. KEITT. I do not mean to say anything 
in arguendo on this matter; but I simply wish to 
make this statement. My friend from Georgia 
{Mr. Hitt] quotes Mr Calhoun as in favor of 
the constitutionality of the Missouri line. In that 
the gentleman is mistaken. It did pass during the 
administration of Mr. Monroe; and Mr. Calhoun 
was in Mr. Monree’s Cabinet; but that is no proof 


that Mr. Calhoun was in favor of its constitution- | 


ality. The only ground on which that statement 
has ever been made rests, 1 believe, on an extract 
from the diary of John Quincy Adams, published 
twenty or twenty-five years after this transaction. 
The moment it was published, and attention was 
called to it, Mr. Calhoun, in the Senate, positively 
and specifically demied it. 

Now, a diary is very good authority against 
the man who keeps it; butitis no authority what- 
ever against other individuals implicated, Mr. 
Calhoun’s denial is itself sufficient, I do not mean 
to say how far it implicates Mr. Adams. 1 do 
know that, in 1803, pending the institution of a 
government over the Territory of Louisiana, he 
denied that any power did exist in the Govern- 
ment to legislate whatever in the matter. Whether 
he subsequently changed his opinion, | do not 


know; and, so far as I am concerned, it is en- | 


tirely immaterial. Some time ago, before the 
death of Mr. Calhoun, | received a. letter from him 
—which I have never made public—in which he 
stated directly, positively, and in so many words, 
that, in his judgment, the Missouri line was not 
constitutional. 

Mr. HILL. I am obliged to the gentleman 
from South Carolina for his statement, because 
no man regards with more reverence than I do the 
memory of Mr. Calhoun. We were natives ef the 
same district; and I was taught from my infancy 
to regard him as one of the great spirits of the 
nation. One fact, however, 1s well established: 
Whether Mr. Calhoun concurred or not with the 
President in his approval of the Missouri com- 
promise, it certainly did not estrange him from 
President Monroe, because he continued to occupy 
his seat in that Cabinet. And whatI have stated 


is certainly true, that there were no efforts to re- | 
peal the Missouri compromise made till the Kan- | 
sas-Nebraska bill was introduced; and it was then | 


made by a Whig member of the Senate, and for 
causes, perhaps, that the nation is not informed 
of up to this day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
takes to break the force of the point which I made 
upon him—that he would not have voted for the 
repeal of that unconstitutional statute, so degrad- 
ing to the South, so insulting to her honor and 
her dignity, and so violative of the Constitution 
of the United States—by stating that Mr. Mon- 
roe did not veto the bill; that General Jackson did 
not recommend its repeal; that Mr. Van Buren 
did not; that Mr. Polk did not; and that it was 
reserved till the sessions of 1850 and 1854, under 
Fillmore and Pierce, for that proposition to be 
made. The answer to that is easily made. It 
was expected then—they expected it, I expected 
it, Mr. Monroe expected it, General Jackson ex- 
pected it, and Mr. Polk expected—that that Mis- 
souri line should be extended to the Pacifie ocean, 
till it became manifest that the people of the North 
did not intend to do it. The people of the North 
intended to hold on to it just as long as it worked 


| to their interests, to the development of their in- 


stitutions, and to the destruction of ours; and the 
people of the South were thrown on their rights. 
Your Whig friends at the North had manifested 


_in a body their determination not to extend the 


line to the Pacific ocean. Then it was that the 
South planted herself on the glorious Constitution 
of the country, and demanded that the constitu- 
tional principle of non-interference should be es- 
tablished; and that the Missouri compromise 


should be repealed, not only by implication, but 
| by express terms. And you say you would never 


have voted for the repeal of that odious, unjust, 
unconstitutional restriction on the rights of the 
South. 
Mr. HILL. Will my colleague allow me 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. No, sir; I must close. 





The gentleman under- | 
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I have said nothing personally offensive to my 


colleawue. I am the best-natured man in the 
world, exeept my honorable frend. | Laughter.) 

Mr. HILL. 1 ask my colleague if the propo- 
sition to repeal the Missouri compronnse orgin- 
ated with the Democratic party ’ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My recollection is, that 
it came from Senator Dixon, of Kentucky, a 
southern Whig; and you quit him. Now, what 
do you say to that? ‘ 

Mr. HILL. Does not my friend know that the 
report of Judge Dovctas accompanying the bill 
pretermitted the eXpression of an opinion as to 
whether the legislation of 1850 had operated asa 
repeal of the Missouri compromise—that point 
remaining unsettled m the 
ers of the compromise measure 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 1 do not know, sir. 1 
decline to answer, because | do not know wheiher 
it did or not. Now, Mr. Clerk, | want to ask my 
colleague a question. 

Mr, HILL. I shall answer it with pleasure. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Do you the 
Missouri restriction was unconstitutional? 

Mr. HILL. I1-do not beheve it was constitu- 
tional. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
it was unconstitutional ? 

Mr. HILL. I say, Ido not believe that it was 
constitutional. I have said so in my speeches; | 
have said that it was an extra-constitutional meas- 
ure; and the reason why | use the word * extra- 
constitutional’ is, because I think that very litile 
of our legislation, in reference to the Territories, 
is derivable from the Constitution at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Lask the gentleman for 
a definite, authoritative answer. | repeat the ques- 
tion. Do you believe the establishment of the 
Missouri restriction of 1820 was unconstitutional? 

Mr. HILL. Uhave said that it was not war- 
ranted by the Constituuon; and so believing, | 
have always said I would not have voted for it; 
and I said so before the Supreme Court of the 
United States pronounced the Dred Scott decision. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Cerk, 1 hope 
we have gone through with that matter. It will 
be seen now that itis impossible for a young mem- 
ber like myself to make a speech in this House 
without interruptions. I thought | could do so. 
i had prepared my speech, and intended to go 
through with it without interruption; but I see 
itis nmpossible. ‘There is nothing in it that is 
personally offensive; but it is impossible to get 
through. Iam not responsible for these delays, 
and now, sir, | will go on regularly. 

Well, sir, in this juncture of affairs, at the time 
the people of the South were about to be a unit, 
the American party appeared in our midst, and to 
some extent, with reference to other issues, the 
people were again divided into parties; and the 
contest of 1855 will long be remembered in our 
State as one of the most fierce and bitter partisan 
contests ever waged in that good old State. And 
thus the people were kept divided. Another ques- 
tion arose, involving the equality of the South in 
the Union. Kansas applied for admission as a 


minds of the support- 


believe 


You then believe that 


| State into the Union, with a constitution estab- 


lishing and protecting slavery in her limits; and 
if the South had then been united, Kansas to- 
day would have been a slave State in the Union, if 
the whole delegation had been Democratic, from 
the South. There were enough sound, reliable 
men, Democrats, from the North, to have passed 
the bill; but, unfortunately for the South, enough 
South Americans were found in the House to de- 
feat the bill. I do not mean that all the South 
Americans voted against the admission of Kansas 
under the Lecompton constitution. My recollee- 
tion is that one from Georgia voted for the bill, 
[Mr. Trippe,} and the other (Mr. Hu} was 
paired off with an opponent of the bill; which 
was equivalent to voting for it. The people of 
the South will thus see the importance of unity. 
| repeat, every Democrat from the South voted 
for it,and enough from the North, if all the South 
Americans had supported it, to pass the bill; and 
no man from the North voted for the bill, of any 
party, except Democrats, in either House of Con- 
gress. ‘There were enough in the Senate in favor 
of the bill to pass it. ‘The President was in favor 
of the admission of the State, and so was the Sen- 
ate. It was defeated in the House by the whole 
| vote of the Black Republican party, and a few 
South Americans, seuhens six, and a few Demo- 
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crats at the North. Well, sir, the South would 
again have become a unit, in my opimon; but 
another new party 1s formed. ‘lhe Opposition 


party in mv own State, the American party, was | 


formally disbanded, and a new party formed. I 


| 
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Mr. Clerk, our cry should be the Constitution 


‘| and its faithful enforcement—Obedience to the law 


tried to prevent it, and urged the people every- | 


where to be united, and stand inside of the Dem- 
ocratic organization; believing, as I did, that the 
Democratic party was the only party that had 


the will and the power to successfully oppose | 


the march of the Republican party in triumph to 
ower. 

Mr. HILL. 
Georgia has formally disbanded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. By its executive com- 
mittee, ; 

Mr. HILL. By the executive committee. I 
do not gainsay that statement; but I have always 
said, however, that that committee exceeded its 
powers, In my judgment; and, so faras I am con- 
cerned, 1 declined accepting a nomination for re- 
election to this House, in my district, unless it 
was tendered me by the American party proper. 
It was so given me. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
that subject. 

Mr. HILL. 
right. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, sir, 1] am simply 
stating a historical fact,and stated it right. The 
American party did, by their executive commit- 
tee, formally disband that pariy. ‘Fhey formed 
an Opposition party, nominated their candidate 
for Governor, andrun era party. 
How the gentleman run, I do not know. 

Mr. HILL. Asan American. The candidate 
for Governor as American and Opposition. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. American and Opposi- 
tion. 

Well, sir, here we are to-day, the Democratic 
party in the minority, the ey ere party not 
quite a majority, and the anti-Lecompton Demo- 


I will not dispute upon 


I merely wanted to set you 


Mr. Clerk, my colleague says, | 
in his remarks here, that the American party of 





crats and South Americans holding the balance of | 


— Suppose the people of the South had 
reeded the voice of the Democracy, what would 


have been the condition of this House ? The South | 
united, we should have enough Democrats to elect | 


a Speaker, and long since this House would have 


been organized, in my opinion, by the election of | 


a national Democrat as Speaker. "1 do not doubt 
it. I do not mean to say that the South Ameri- 


cans are unsound upon the slavery question. Far | 


from it; but on account of old prejudice against 


the name Democrat, many of them will not vote | 


with us. Past party conflicts have engendered 


so much bad feeling, that some of them will not 


make the sacrifice of feeling, or do not do so— | 


have not yet done so. 


1 say to you, gentlemen, | 


the people are everywhere in the South expecting | 


you to vote for a national Democrat for Speaker. 


Why do you not do it? Several of our State Le- | 


gislatures have urged it, and they but reflect the 
voice of the whgle people. Be not deceived, this 
is the general expectation, 

Mr. Clerk, instead of pursuing this course, we 
are wasting the time of the country in fruitless 
ballots; and I see from the papers of this city that 


continual meetings are being held to form another | 
party, further to divide the people of the South; 
to keep up parties there at a time when every 


southern man, impelled by a sense of common 


danger, should stand shoulder to shoulder in de- | 


fense of our firesides. I cannot change this state 
of things; if it were possible, by anything I could 
say, | would do it. I ask, in all sincerity, is this 
a time to form new parties? Who in this Hall, 
at this particular time, applaud eulegies to the 
Union? Mostly the Republican party. Who is 
endangering the American Union? Whois it that 
makes war upon the ri¢hts of one section? 


the only party that propose measures that endan- 
ger the Union; it is the only party whose policy 
tends to disunion. With loud professions of love 
for the Union, | have shown how they propose 


No | 
man from the South. The Black Republicans are | 


|| all, he would not be catechized. 


to subvert it by utterly disregarding the Consti- | 
tution and the just constitutional rights of fifteen | 


States. 
while our rights are being invaded and even our 
soil polluted by an armed band of traitors, who 


of the landand the decision of our Supreme Court— 
justice and right. When this shall be heeded 
by the people of the North, I will then talk for 
the Union. When they shall return to their duty, 
let us and our slaves alone, execute and enforce 
the guarantees of the Constitution, cease to plun- 
der us of our slaves, tear up their underground 
railroads, repeal their odious obstructions to the 
enforcement of the right of our people to the ren- 
dition of fugitive slaves—then and not until then 
I will join the ery in favor of the Union. The 
Black Republicans are now working in the lead 
in the cry of Union; they whose policy and meas- 
ures alone endanger the Union ery out in this 
Hall with a loud voice, and revamp the patriotic 
sentiment of the hero of the Hermitage—* the Fed- 
eral Union, it shall be preserved.’’ Why, sir, no 
man at the South proposes to dissolye the Union, 
if their rights are respected and the Constitution 
regarded. And I propound the Se who is 
willing to submit to dishonor, degradation, and 
disgrace? Who will surrender every right to an 
unscrupulous and unprincipled majority, who an- 


nounce in advance of their Inauguration to power | 


our entire subjugation, and the destruction of our 
property? | respectfully submit to my constitu- 
ents at the South that this is no time for southern 
men to engage m the formation of a new party. 

This cry of Union at the North, I fear, is to 
lull us into security. John Brown’s raid into 


| Virginia has waked up the people of the South 
| to the true designs of northern Abolitionists; and 


| poor broken-down ** horse thief,’ 


when we reflect that John Brown himself was ¢ 
> an infamous 
assassin, without money, that he organized near 


| Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia, with forty or fifty 


thousand dollars’ worth of arms and ammunition, 
and such arms—Sharpe’s rifles, more than one 


| thousand, fifteen hundred pikes—one was at the 


Capitol yesterday—a most cruel butchering pike, 
to murder our people, men, women, and children. 
These arms were made at the North, the money 
and means furnished by your people, by men of 
influence and wealth, one of whom had been a 
member of this House; and that, according to the 





testimony of Mr. Forbes, Mr. Sewarp, now and | 


then a Senator of the United Statess when in- 
formed of this intended murderous invasion into 


a slave State, only replied, ** 1 had better not have || 


> 


been told anything of it.”’) This man, sworn to 


support the Constitution, thus, if Forbes speaks | 
the truth, isto allintents and purposesan accessory | 


before the fact. I ask again, is this a time to cry 


| glorious Union? Letus cry justice and the Consti- 


tution. 
ern men to act with true northern Democrats in 
defense of the Constitution. 

Mr. Clerk, when we assembled in this Hall, on 


the first Monday in December last, we found upon 


the floor of this House, forty members who had 
‘* cordially indorsed”? Helper’s Impending Crisis 
of the South, a book whith proposes arson, mur- 
der, rapine, insurrection, and servile war. Among 


[ say, let there be a Union of the south- | 


other sentiments in that book will be found those | 
| appended to the resolution offered by the gentle- 


man from Missouri. Among the signers of that 
cordial indorsement is the honorable gentleman 
from Ohio, the candidate of the Black Republican 


| party for Speaker. 
In response to the gentleman from Virginia, | 


{[Mr. Mixxson,] that candidate said that, once for 


| by a letter from Mr. Blair how he came to sign 


| erty in man. 


Are we, sir, to stand like stolid blocks || 


the recommendation, and one from Governor 
Morgan, of New York, and would simply say, 
he had said five times that he was opposed to any 


He explained | 


interference with the rights of slaveholders in the | 


States by the people of the free States. I have 


already shown how that party regard the rights of | 


slaveholders. No man, they say, can have prop- 
But, sir, that book is not addressed 
to the people of the non-slaveholding States. ‘The 
peculiar feature of that book is that itis addressed 
to the non-slaveholder in the slaveholding States, 
and to the negroes in the same States; and the 
honorable gentleman did not, in his disclaimer, 
meet the case; and I assert that to this day he has 


|| not disclaimed, on the floor of this House, the 


seek to lay waste our country and stir up insur- | 


rection, arson, murder, and servile war, and baw! 
Union, Union? No, sir; never! 


| sentiments, opinions, and doctrines of that book; 
| and he utterly refuses to do so. 


speak on account of the ae of the resolution 
of the gentleman from Missouri. 


He refuses to | 


Let him con- | 
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tinue to do so; it is a matter of taste. On this 
floor are the Representatives of fifteen slavehold- 
ing States. Prima facie, the case is against the 
honorable member from Ohio. There is the in- 
dorsement, stating his opinion of us, and it is not 
a very complimentary one. We are the party 
injured; he is the wrong-doer, and it is for him to 
make the amend. I do not ask him to explain. 
I would scorn to do it. We understand how to 
yrotect ourselves. We have done him no wrong. 
Ve are seeking to make a record for ourselves. 

I cordially approve the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Missouri. I am anxious to vote for it. 
I ask no explapation; it was due to us that it 
should have been made if any could be; none 
satisfactory has been made. Then we stand thus: 
the indorsement is here; the gentleman does not 
explain; we take it as it is, and say that no one 
who indorses those sentiments is fit to be Speaker 
of this House. I am willing to say it, and vote 
it every day of this Congress, and at the end of 
this Congress. Ifthe honorable gentleman inad- 
vertently signed that cordial indorsement he should 
have been glad of an opportunity to say so, and 
to have seized the opportunity to disclaim the 
sentiments of the book. I have always under- 
stood it as an evidence of true michood to repair 
an injury unintentionally done to another’s feel- 
ings. But, sir, ‘de gustibus nil disputandum;”’ 


| let it be understood, however, that the honorable 








gentleman never has used the words put into his 
mouth by the gentleman from Tennessee; he has 
never disclaimed the opinions, sentiments, aims, 
and objects of the Helper book. 

There is another thing that should not be for- 
gotten. ‘That man Helper, some months prior to 
that ** cordial indorsement,’’ was exposed by the 
honorable Senator from North Carolina in the Sen- 
ate, and denounced as a thief, and this was placed 
upon the records of Congress; and not only that, 
this same Helperassaulted a member of this House 
[Mr. Crasee, of North Carolina,] in his seat about 
this same work; and, I respectfully submit, the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio was too careless, 
too unmindful of public events when he indorsed 
this author’s weik without knowing the contents 
of the book. Sir, if ever there was a clear case 
of criminal negligence, this is the one, if it were a 
crime to indorse cordially that Helper work. 

Mr. Clerk, in view of the surrounding perils to 
the country, and the dangers to the southern sec- 
tion of the Union, where can safety be found? 1 
answer, sir, in the principles of the Democratic 

arty, and inside ofits organization. Itis the only 
Lows of the country. The American party exists 
notat allat the North. Jt has been swallowed up 
in that end of the Union by the Black Republican 


etd it is in the minority in every State of the 


nion, and cannot control the country. The Re- 
publican party do not intend to disband, but, 
flushed with recent successes, will strike for vic- 
tory. The Democratic party will continue to exist. 
Its principles, founded in eternal truth, are as un- 
dying as immortality itself. Founded upon the 
Constitution of the United States, ever maintaining 
its glorious principles of civil and religious liberty, 
the party cannot perish until the Constitution is 
destroyed. 

Mr. HILL. With the permission of my col- 
league, I desire to ask him if it is a thing to be de- 
plored if this Union movement should have the 
effect to divide the Republican party ? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How can that be? Has 
not the Republican party announced their ends 
and aims? Does the gentleman believe that the 
Republican party intends to take down its plat- 
form? Does itintend todissolve? Can the gen- 
tleman hope or believe that those old Whigs in 
that Republican pany; who became denational- 
ized, sectionalized, in 1850 and 1854, and went 
over to the Free-Soilers, can safely be trusted to 
defend the interests of the South? Do you be- 
lieve that those whom you have met as members 
of the American council at the North, and who 
are now here as Republicans, can safely be trusted 
with the rights, the interests, and honor of the 
South? 

Mr. HILL. In this very friendly colloquy with 
my colleague, I state, and I state it knowingly, 
that there are many gentlemen associated in po- 
litical life with the Republican party, who do not 
naturally belong there, and who do not cordially 
sympathize with that =: They are are in ap 
unnatural position. e propose to organize a 








aa 


Union party, based upon attachment to the Gov- | 


ernment and upon the enforcement of existing 
laws—all ofthem. It is not probable thata large 


majority of the Republican party will unite with | 


us for those purposes, but a portion of them may; 


and the question I ask is: would it be a national | 


misfortune to make a division among that party? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask my friend from 
Georgia what evidence he has upon which he pre- 
dicates the idea that any portion of the Republi- 
can party will come over to the new party: 

Mr. HILL. I answer very frankly and am 
glad of the opportunity to answer. 
the gentlemen here, who are, incommon parlance, 
classed as Republicans, to wit: gentlemen elected 
to this House as ‘** People’s party’’ men, have 
shown to the country and to their constituents 
their nationality by voting for a South American, 


in the person of Jouw A. Gitmer, of North Car- | 


olina. By that act they proved that they are not 
sectional in their views. I do hope that this class 
of men will unite with the party we propose to 
inaugurate, and thereby separate themselves from 
the Republican party. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Sir, I cannot account 
for the hopes of the gentleman. He says they 
have shown that they are national men by voting 
for Hon. Mr.Giumer. I respond, by saying that 
they first showed they were sectional men, belong- 
ing to the Black Republican party, by voting, first 
for Mr. Grow, and then for Mr. SHerman. If 
voting for Mr. Gitmer once or twice,is evidence 
that they are national men, does not the voting for 
Mr. Grow and Mr. Suerman some thirty umes 
demonstrate that they are sectional men, standing 
upon a platform with sectional Abolitionists ? 

Mr. HILL. I am not the defender of those 
gentlemen. They are able to take care of them- 
selves. [am speaking upon the question of ex- 
pediency; and | simply ask the gentleman if it 
would be a misfortune if a new party should 
spring up which would have the effect to divide 
the Republicans? I think, myself, the Democrats 
would be glad to divide them in the great States 
of New York and Pennsylvania, and in other 
States; for, unless they do, it seems to me there 
is little chance for the nominee of the Charleston 
convention. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We will take care of 
that in the charaecépr of our nominee. 

Mr. HILL. Not unless you take the strongest 
man of your party, Judge Doveas. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, Judge Dovenas. 
You have thrown him into my face four or five 
times. It is true he stood up for the rights of the 
South in relation to the Missouri restriction and 
its repeal. Now I do not intend to be diverted 
from the course of my remarks, though I will 
answer; you have thrown Judge Dove.as three 
times at me. 

Mr HILL. Mr. Clerk 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me talk a while. 
[ have the floor. You talk to me about south- 
ern men uniting in a party organization with the 
honorable gentleman, Mr. Tuappevs Stevens, of 
Pennsylvania. —He is one of the gentlemen who 
voted for Mr. Gitmer. I tell my colleague that 
no time, place, or cireumstance will allow me to 
trust the rights of my constituents in the hands 
of the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
neither will I go into political association with him. 

Mr. HILL. With all respect, both to the ab- 
sent gentleman from New York, and to my col- 
leaue, L ask if he spurns political affiliation with 
the honorable member from New York, Mr. Joun 
Cocurane. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Nosir. 

Mr. HILL. The Buffalo platform builder. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, sir, Mr. Cochrane 
can speak for himself. 

Mr. HILL. He can, andI hope my colleague 
will speak for himself. If the gentleman from 
New York will help to make up a Democratic 
majority, he will answer the purpose very well, 
for that is what you want. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iam nottrying to build 
up a party in opposition to the Democratic party, 
which stands by the constitutional rights of my 
constituents, out of Black Republican materials. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman is conceding that 
the new party to be formed must be more conserv- 
ative, more national, than the Democratic party; 





otherwise, his northern Democratic friends will | 


not forsake their own party to join it. 


A portion of 


————_—---;—--- -— _ 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. The northern Democrats 
never will join it. Where is the gentleman going 
at the North for men more conservative or more 
national than the Democrats? Do you expect to 
find men now in the party organization, known 
here as Black Republicans, to organize a national 


| Union party, and have a branch of it at the South? 


Organize it at the North, if you want to; but why 
do you want a wing of it at the South?) Who at 
the South asks ’ 
titled to? Why do you seek to overthrow at the 
South that party organization which stands by 
the Constitution and your rights, and asks nothing 
else and nothing more? The question has been 
put to my southern Opposition friends upon this 
floor, over and over again, what it is that the most 
extreme southern men ask that the South is not 


justly entitled to? 


Mr. HILL. Of 
an answer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
never come to an end. 

Mr. HILL. I am ready to answer it. My an- 
swer is this: there are upon this floor, and in many 
places in the South, gentlemen of high intelligence 
and position in the country, who believe, from 
what has already occurred in this Republic, that 
its days should be numbered, and that already the 
bond should be destroyed that unites this creat 
American people. The gentleman knows there 
are such, and that they belong to the Democratic 
party, or that theirassociations are with that party. 
Does the gentleman sympathize with those pur- 
poses and designs? Forone, 1 do not. Its for 
this that | would inaugurate a new party; it is be- 
cause | think these views are extreme. ‘They are 
hurtful to the country, and 1 do not wish their 
success. I have stated my reasons. But I will 
not interrupt the gentleman, or interfere with his 
time. I state, once for all, that l am exceedingly 
sorry to perceive that the gentleman seems to mis- 
apprehend the purpose and tone of my remarks. 
If there is anything of heat, or anger, or distaste- 
fulness, exhibited by me, | am exceedingly untfor- 
tunate. I did not intend to make a solitary remark 
during the gentleman’s speech, and | only rose to 
correct astatement—nothing more. I state, at the 


course the gentleman wishes 


Oh, no, my speech will 


| same time, that, with the erroneous notions pre- 


vailing at the North, it is time that we should 
bring together Constitution-loving men, North 
and South, for the purpose of bringing the north- 
ern mind back to conservative views; and of de- 
feating the objects of those in the South who, for 
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for anything the South is not en- | 


' friend from Geor: 


| which my colleague puts in my mouth. 
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it were negatived by Mr. Srerman, he would 
cease to give him his vote. Mr. Morats stands 
before the nation as a conservative, old-line Whig. 
That is and has been his status. He commands 
the respect of this body, in which he has served 
before as a conservative man; and Ido not believe 
he is fanatical in any respect. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania present? 

Mr. HILL. Ido not know. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I wish to know 
whether the gentleman from Georgia speaks by 
his authority, when he says that Mr. Mornars, of 
Pennsylvania, will go for the protection of sla- 
very in the Territories of the United States? My 
in has said that without this 
protection he would be willing to disrupt every 
tie that binds us to the Union. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman does not quote 
me exactly. I spoke of a Territory where sla- 
very would naturally go. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir; ina Territory 
where slavery would probably go. He says that 
if slavery were excluded from such Te rritory, or 
not properly protected there, he would be willing 
to disrupt every tic that binds us to the Union. 
‘That is the way L understood him. Has the gen- 
tleman a right to say for Mr. Morarars, of Penn- 
sylvania, that he agrees with him? If the hon- 
orable gentleman from Pennsylvania occupies that 
position, I respect him very highly for it. 

Mr. HILL. I have never yet uttered the werds 
' He mis- 
takes my position. I said on this floor, on two 
occasions, recently, that | would not insist on a 
vencral law for the protection of slavery in the 
‘Territories. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, put it as you say. 

Mr. HILL. I have said, and I repeat, that 
when the case arises of a Territory that from its 
location would invite naturally the institution of 
slavery, and where, but for congressional prohi- 


bition or the influence of popular or squatter sov- 


ereignty, slavery would go and there remain; and 
if the South were prevented by either of these 


| causes from earryine slaves there, while I was no 


what has already occurred, would destroy this | 
| Union. 


Itis hardly necessary for me to repeat what I said 
the other day—that I am anxious to destroy and 
break down the influence of the distincuished Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Sewarp] in the ranksof 
the Republican party. 1 would divide it as wide 
asunder as the poles, because I do think it a hurtful 
political association to this nation. ‘Thatisa point 


' on which I am sure the gentleman agrees with me. 


| less as the snow. 


I am not to be responsible for the political sins of 
everybody who happens to take shelter in the 
party to which I belong; neither do I hold my 
colleague to be. But when he makes a point on 
me because | would accept certain moderate Re- 
publicans on a new and distinct platform, pledg- 
ing obedience to the laws as they exist, 1 simply 


| day. 


retort that there are gentlemen in the Democratic |! 


arty, in deservedly high standing for their intel- 
ares with whom the gentleman does not agree, 
yet does not disdain to associate. It is not ex- 
actly expedicht, in this great country of ours, to 
repudiate everybody who is notas pure and spot- 
We could not get along with 


| a party of that sort, and do not propose to inau- 
| gurate one which would be too critical in its admis- 
| sion of members, lest it should grow too slowly. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman ex- 
pect that those men of the People’s party from 
the North, who are voting for Joun SHerMAN for 
Speaker of this House, will unite with him in the 
formation of a Union party that will give protec- 
tion to slave property in the Territories? 

Mr. HILL. i do hope it. 

Mr. UNDERWOCD. Well, who are they? 

Mr. HILL. I refer, for one, to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Philadelphia [Hon. Ep- 


WARD Joy Morais} who spoke the otherday in the 


resence of Mr. Surrman, what he believed to 
Mr. SHerMan’s sentiments, and what he &aid 


extreme southern man, but a Union man in senti- 
ment, | would unite with extreme southern men 
in trying to defend my rights. That is what I 
said. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, do you say that 
Mr. Morats, of Pennsylvania, agrees with you 
in that sentiment? 

Mr. HILL. | say this: that the Union party 
to be inaugurated has no reference to that poimt 
specifically. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
reporters put that down. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. If it did, it might be classed asa 
southern party; and we would not be likely to 
find, outside of the slaveholding States, many 
Democrats who agree with me on that subject. It 
is not among the objects of the Union party to 
decide questions about ‘Territories that are yet to 
be acquired, but to deal with the exigencies of to- 
i speak without having ever consulted one 
solitary member of the Cpposition on the mght, 
as to what they would do under any given cir- 
cumstances, and without asking whether they 


Exactly, sir. Let the 


| would join any such party as that. | speak only 


inferentially from gentlemen’s antecedents, and 


| nothing else; and I think we can tell pretty well, 
| when we know a man’s history, what he may be 


expected to do under given circumstances. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman says that 
he speaks from gentlemen’s antecedents. Let me 


| ask him which of the antecedents of the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morris} induce him to 


| believe that he will go for a law to protect the 


owner of slaves in the Territories of the Union? 
Mr. HILL. I have distinctly stated that it is 

no purpose of this new organization to cover ter- 

ritorial policy, because that is a matter of schism 


| in the Democratic party itself. I stated distinctly 


| 


that that party is based on the Union and laws, 
and the enforcement of those laws. Any gen- 
tleman who is not inimical to the enforcement of 
the fugitive slave law, which is not popular in the 
free States, is, in the main, a conservative man. 
I regard all men who would assist in the enforce- 
ment of that law as national men. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Lask the gentle- 
man from Georgia if he did not, in response to the 


| was not negatived by Mr. Suerman. He said if || gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,} the 
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other day, say that his party was so sound that 
there was no party in the North that would go 





with him? Did not he say so a few days since? 

Mr. HILL. I might have said that I was afraid 
of it; but perhaps new hopes have risen up since 
that time. {Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Let me know upon what 
they are predicat d? 

Mr. HILL. Predicated upon the patriotism 
and vod sense of the yeople, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. We have tried that for 


years; and now | want to know of the gentleman 
from Georgia if we have not got about as much 
patriotism in the South as there is in that Peo- 


ple’s party at the North? {Laughter. } 

Mr. HILL. I have not said there was not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, sir, sit down and 
let me talk to youa while. [Laughter.| I always 
speak earnestly, because I believe what I say; 
but [am always ina good humor. I want you 
to understand that there is no excitement, no heat 
at all; | have not had a particle of itatall. But 
I say to my colleague, let me make a few obser- 
vations to you. Do you not know that this Peo- 
ple’s party of Pennsylvania, aside from their anti- 
slavery propensities, their anti-slavery principles, 
and their anti-slavery doctrines, are in favor of a 
protective tariff, and that they have proposed, on 
this floor, 2 compromise that they will not say 
anything more than they have said on the slavery 
question if you will give them a protective tariff? 

Mr. HILL. Well, I do happen to know that 
those gentlemen calling themselves the People’s 
party—men from Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
—do coincide on that subject with the distin- 
ruished gentieman who resides at the White 
House, who has been so ably defended and eulo- 
gized by my colleague here. | Applause and laugh- 
ter in the galleries. | 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir, they do coin- 
eide with the President of the United States upon 
that subject. Now, I want to know if you also 
coincide with him? 

Mr. HILL. 
issues that is to come into the new party. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now I have got the 
gentieman from Georgia where I wanted him. 

Mr. HILL. I now ask the gentleman whether 
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Mr. HILL. The gentleman has been kind, 
indeed. But I desire to say that it matters not to 
me what are the private sentiments of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in respect to any par- 
ticular law of this nation. If he be conscientious 
enough to enforce, during his administration, all 


| our laws, no matter what may be his private judg- 
| ment in relation to them, I honor him for it. It 


is enough for me that he signed and approved the 
act. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will only reply to my 


| colleague that I always prefer to trust my rights 


in the hands of my friends. 
Mr. HILL. You have taken a northern man. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir; and I would 
rather trust my rights in the hands of a sound 
northern Democrat, than in the hands of a north- 


. 
can show it if we can get twenty-three American 


ern Abolitionist,as Mr. Fillmore has shown him- | 


self to be. 
into any such channel of argument. One gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. KitiiwGer,} who 


But, sir, I did not intend to be led off | 


belongs to the People’s party, rose in his place, | 


notmany days ago, and said thatif we would give 
them a tariff, they would not vote against us any 
longer upon the negro question. It may be that 
there is to be a Union party formed upon that 
basis. But, sir, I have no desire to say anything 
further upon this subject; and I only alluded to it 
because my colleague referred to that particular 
class of politicians. I have no feeling in this mat- 
ter. My colleagues from Georgia, who differ with 
me in politics, may interrupt me as often as they 
please. 

Mr. Clerk, itis with pride and pleasure that I 
recur to the past history of the Democratic party; 
its history, sir, is a history of the glorious march 
of our country to greatness and renown. That 
party has carried the country safely through two 
wars; it has expanded our territory, and increased 
our States from thirteen tothirty-three; it has illus- 
trated American prowess on land and on the sea; 


| it swept from the statute-book the alien and sedi- 


I do not; nor is that one of the || 


he agrees with Mr. Buchanan upon the tariff pol- || 


icy of the country? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If you had seen my let- 
ter of acceptance to the convention which nomin- 
ated me, you would have known that I distinctly 
announced that Lagreed with the views laid down 
by Mr. Secretary Cobb on that subject. Now, 
sir, | have got the gentleman from Georgia, I 
think, where I wanted him. I said I disunctly 


announced in my letter of acceptance addressed | 


to the people of the fifth congressional district of 
the State of Georgia, that my opinions upon the 
subject of a tariff coincided with those set forth 
by Secretary Cobb in his report to the Thirty- 
Fifth Congress. 

Mr. HILL. Then you repudiate the sentiments 
of the President. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
Democrat at the South is opposed to the doctrine 
of protection for the sake of protection. 

Mr. HILL. I know that nearly every Dem- 
ocrat in the South says he is opposed to a pro- 


tective tariff and the Pacific railroad; but they | 
voted for a President who was in favor of both. 


{ Laughter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We always vote for 
Presidents who have stood by the South upon the 
slavery quesuon. We did not vote for Miilard 
Fillmore, who spent his life in efforts to destroy 
the rights of the South. 

Mr. HILL. Not since 1848. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir, since 1848. 

Mr. HILL. We did not vote for him until 1848. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But you have voted for 
him since that time. : 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir, I have; and I wish I 
could make him President again. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


You know that every | 





| restriction. 


tion laws; it destroyed the United States Bank, a 
protective tariff, and a general system of internal 
improvement—thus restoring the Government to a 


sound constitutional currency, to a tariff for reve- | 
|| nue based upon that or with such incidental 


protection to American industry as a revenue tariff 
affords, the only constitutional mode of protection, 
and has wisely turned over to the sovereign States 


in 1850 and 1854, removed the unconstitutional 


Missouri restriction, and established the principle | 


of the Constitution—** Non-interference with sla- 
very in State and Territory, or the District of 
Columbia.’’ In 1855, it stood forth boldly the ad- 
vocate of religious toleration and liberty of con- 
science, and the rights of foreign-born citizens, 
and to-day it stands upon its principles proudly 
defying all comers. 

Thus, the Democratic party have been found 
competent to protect, defend, and restore the Con- 


stitution, when ruthlessly invaded and violated, | 


as it was in the case of the alien and sedition laws. 





the Bank of the United States, a protective tariff | 


for the sake of protection, and by the Missouri 
It was the Democracy that rose in 


| its might and power and shielded the American 
Constitution, which has proved in the power and | 


Yes, sir, a man who | 


has recently said that he signed a bill to enforce | 


the rights of our people in the rendition of their 


fugitive slaves with great pain. That is the man | 


who you want to see President of the United 
States, to protect the rights of the South. Now, 
Mr. Clerk, I think I have been liberal in my in- 
dulgence of the gentleman from Georgia. I think 
I have treated him kindly. 


a 


control of the Democratic party, equal to all 
emergencies. I believe, sir, that that great party 
has another signal victory just before it in 1860. 


With our principles emblazoned upon our flag, || have no love for it or its principles, and no desire 
} s 


we will go forth to battle agai>st the enemies of | 
the Republic, and we will have such another vic- | 


tory as in 1800 and 18532. I do not doubt, sir, 
‘*truth is omnipotent and public justice certain.”’ 
** Truth crushed to earth will rise again.”’ 

And when the patriotic voters at the North shall] 
fally comprehend the ends and aims of the Black 
Republican party, I will not permit myselfto doubt, 
they will hurl these disturbers of the public peace 
and tranquillity from power. Should I be mis- 
taken, Should those true men at the North, who 
have so often struggled for our rights, men who 
have braved everything, men, sir, Who have not 
only risked office for our rights and the mainte- 
nance of the Constitution, and who have not quailed 
before the click of the revolver or the gleam of the 
bowie knife, fail to achieve another great victory, 


then, sir, we shall see ** the beginning of the end.”’ |, 


Now, Mr. Clerk, I 


ropose to address a few 
vords to my South 


merican friends on this 


|| the subject of internal improvement. That party, || 





willing to vote for a Democratic candidate for 
Speaker. The South Americans have twenty- 
three votes. Together, they make one hundred 
and fifteen. To that add the vote we can get, if 
these twenty-three gentlemen will only try the 
experiment, and unite them to our vote, and we 
can elect a sound man as the Presiding Officer of 
this House. 1 

Mr. HILL. Hasthe gentleman’s party shown 
that they can command ninety-two votes for any 
Democrat in the House? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman asks 
me if we can command ninety-two votes for any 
one Democrat in this House? I say, sir, that we 


votes, 

Mr. HILL. Cannot you show it without get- 
ting one American vote? F 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. You have never been 
able to show that your candidate could get more 


| than thirty-six, and we have shown for several 


of our candidates three times as many votes. 
What do you ask me that question for? © 

Mr. HILL. Lask you this question: how are 
we to know you can get ninety-two votes for a 
Democratic candidate, unless you prove it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Come and do your 
duty, and we will prove it. 

Mr. HILL. Our duty? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, your duty; and I 


| will tell you what it is. 


Mr. HILL. Is there any particular class of 
Democrat for whom you can get these ninety-two 
votes? Ifso,whatclass? Does he belong to the 
anti-Lecompton-Douglas Democracy, the Le- 
compton-Administration Democracy, the tariff 


| Democracy, anti-tariff Democracy, southern- 
| rights Democracy, or what sort of Democracy? 








{ Laughter. } 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Lookatthe exultation of 
the other side of the House on that answer. Let 
me ask the gentleman why he makes that answer 
in the way of a question? Does he hope that it 
will aid in uniting the Democrats, or does he want 
to rend us asunder? Is that his object and design ? 
Do the Black Republicans see and recognize it, 
and is that the reason they indorse him with such 
exultation ? 

Mr. HILL. I do not wish to rend asunder 
that which seems to be already too widely rent 
asunder. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then stop your ques- 
tions; stop your intrygion upon my speech while 
I am endeavoring to speak for the first time in the 
American Congress. 

Mr. HILL. [ask the gentleman’s pardon, and 
the pardon of the House, if I have been guilty of 
impoliteness. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Notatall; I do notsay 


| impoliteness. 


Mr. HILL. I have had no desire to intrude 
on the gentleman’s remarks. I have been of the 
opinion that these desultory debates are racier 
than a set speech, and would make a pamphlet 
more readable. I am sorry, therefore, if the gen- 
tleman thinks what has occurred to-day has de- 
tracted materially from the merits of his speech. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Notatall. I intend to 
pursue this subject; I do not intend to be driven 
from my position upon this floor by these inter: 
ruptions. I do not intend that fire-brads shall 
be thrown into the Democratic party by men who 


for its triumph. I intend to hold upto the indig- 
nant gaze of the southern people the fact that 


| these twenty-three South Americans have never 


voted for a Democrat. 

Mr. HILL. I have. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir, you have; and 
I honor you for it. So has my other American 
colleague. I will say, for fear my former remark 
may be misconstrued, that one of my colleagues 
{Mr. Harpemay] has voted oftener for a Demo- 
crat than any other member of his party; and my 
other colleague has occasionally yoted for a Dem- 
ocrat. 

Mr. Clerk, I do not intend to be diverted from 
my purpose. I intend to hold up to the indignant 
gaze of the people of the South the fact that these 
twenty-three South Americans have never cast 
their vote for a Democrat. Why is that, sir? 


Mr. HILL. With my friend’s permission, I 


|| will tell him that I will hold up to the indignant 


oor. We have ninety-two men here who are || people of the South and of the Union the fact that 
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